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TRAVELS 
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SECTION  XVI. 

OF  ARABIA  IN  GENERAL. 


Chap.  I. 

Concerning  the  Defcription  of  Arabia. 


Man,  even  in  fociety,  where  civilization  has 
been  carried  perhaps  to  excels,  where  art  extin- 
guifhes  or  difguifes  the  fentiments  of  nature,  ne- 
ver forgets  his  original  deftination.  He  is  ftill 
fond  even  of  the  very  fhadow  of  that  liberty,  in- 
dependence, and  limplicity,  which  he  has  loft 
by  refinement,  although  they  are  fo  congenial 
to  his  exiftence.  He  is  charmed  to  meet  with 
thefe  again,  even  in  the  illufions  of  paftoral 
poetry. 

VoL.  II. 
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We  are  no  Icfs  fond  of  tracing  thefe  native 
features  of  the  human  mind,  where  they  are  to 
be  difcovered  in  the  records  of  remote  ages,  in 
vvd'J.ch  the  natural  manners  of  mankind  appear 
undifguifed  by  alfedation,  and  not  yet  altered 
by  the  progrefs  of  arts  or  policy.  Even  with- 
out adverting  to  the  caufes  of  the  pleafure  which 
we  feel,  we  are  always  pleafed  to  find  fome  faint 
traces  even,  of  our  natural  and  primary  rights, 
and  of  the  happinefs  to  which  we  were  origi- 
nally dellined. 

•/ 

If  any  people  in  the  world  afford  in  their  hi- 
flory  an  inflance  of  high  antiquity,  and  of  great 
fimplicity  of  manners,  the  Arabs  furely  do.  Co- 
ming among  them,  one  can  hardly  help  fancy- 
ing one’s  felf  fuddenly  carried  backwards  to  the 
ages  which  fucceeded  immediately  after  the 
flood.  We  are  here  tempted  to  imagine  our- 
felves  among  the  old  patriarchs,  with  whofe  ad- 
ventures we  have  been  lb  much  amufed  in  our 
infant  days.  The  language,  which  has  been 
Ipoken  for  time  immemorial,  and  which  fo  near- 
ly refembles  that  which  we  have  been  accu- 
ftomed  to  regard  as  of  the  moft  diftant  anti- 
quity, completes  the  illulion  which  the  analogy 
of  manners  began. 

The  country  in  which  this  nation  inhabit,  af- 
fords many  objects  of  curiolity,  no  lefs  lingular 
and  interefling.  Interfecled  by  fandy  defarts, 
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5ind  vaftjL'anges  of  mountains,  it  prefents  on  one 
iide  nothing  but  defolation  in  its  mod  frightful 
form,  while  the  other  is  adorned  with  all  the 
beauties  of  the  molt  fertile  regions.  Such  is  its 
polition,  that  it  enjoys,  at  once,  all  the  advan- 
tages of  hot  and  of  temperate  climates.  The 
peculiar  produdions  of  regions,  the  mod  didant 
from  one  another,  are  produced  here  in  equal 
perfedion.  Having  never  been  conquered,  A- 
rabia  has  fcarcely  known  any  changes,  but  thofe 
produced  by  the  hand  of  nature  ; it  bears  none 
of  the  impredions  of  human  fury,  which  ap- 
pear in  fo  many  other  places. 

With  all  thefe  circumdances,  fo  naturally 
calculated  to  engage  curiofity,  Arabia  has  been 
hitherto  but  very  little  known.  The  ancients, 
who  made  their  difcoveries  of  countries,  by  con- 
quering them,  remained  ignorant  of  the  date 
and  hi  dory  of  a region,  into  which  their  arms 
could  never  penetrate.  What  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  mention  concerning  Arabia,  proves,  by 
its  obfcurity,  their  ignorance  of  almod  every 
thing  refpeding  the  Arabs.  Prejudices  relative 
to  the  inconveniencies  and  dangers  of  travelling 
in  Arabia,  have  hitherto  kept  the  moderns  in 
equal  ignorance.  I fliall  have  occafion  to  re- 
mark, that  our  bed  books  of  Geography  abound 
{ivith  capital  errors  upon  this  head  ; as,  for  in- 
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Üance,  concerning  the  fubjedion  of  the  Arabs 
to  the  Turks  and  Perfians. 

For  thefe  reafons,  I have  refolved  to  give  a 
more  minute  and  circumftantial  defcription  of  a 
country,  and  a people,  which  deferve  to  be  bet- 
ter known  than  they  are  at  prefent.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  former  part  of  my  travels,  I have 
mentioned  in  part  what  I faw  myfelf.  But,  as 
during  fo  fliort  a flay  in  Arabia,  I had  time  to 
travel  over  only  a few  of  the  provinces  of  that 
widely  extended  country,  I fought  information 
concerning  the  reft,  from  different  honeft  and 
intelligent  Arabs.  This  information  I was  moft 
fuccefsful  in  obtaining  among  the  men  of  letters 
and  the  merchants ; perfons  in  public  offices 
were  more  entirely  engrofled  with  their  own  af- 
fairs, and  generally  of  a more  referved  cha- 
rader. 

This  mode  of  obtaining  my  information  ap- 
peared to  carry  with  it  feveral  peculiar  advan- 
tages ; and  it  will  be  of  no  lefs  utility,  that  I 
diftinguifli  in  this  manner  between  what  I ob- 
ferved  myfelf,  and  what  I was  informed  of  by 
others.  The  reader  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
difeern  between  what  I mention  barely  upon 
the  authority  of  my  own  obfervation,  and  what 
I relate  upon  the  concurrent  evidence  of  many 
of  the  moft  enlightened  perfons  in  the  nation. 
I ffiall  find  many  more  favourable  opportunities 
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of  introducing  certain  particulars  which  I could 
not  otherwife  have  inferted  in  the  account  of 
iny  travels,  without  interrupting  too  frequently 
the  progrefs  of  the  narrative.  The  reader  will 
alfo  be  better  entertained,  when  prefented  with 
a fketch,  exhibiting  the  features  no  lefs  of  the 
country,  than  of  the  people  inhabiting  it. 

I fhould  have  widied  to  add  a brief  compend  , 
of  the  hiflory^of  this  lingular  nation.  But  this 
I found  impolTible.  In  the  Eaft  there  are  no  li- 
braries, and  no  men  of  deep  erudition,  refources 
which  a traveller  might  find  with  great  facility 
in  Europe.  Yet  there  are  ancient  Arabic  hilto- 
rians ; but  the  copies  of  their  works  are  very 
rare,'  as  I learned  at  Kahira  and  Mokha.  It 
would  be  of  confequence,  however,  to  examine 
thofe  authors,  who  are  Hill  unknown  in  Em-ope. 
The  fearch,  I am  perfuaded,  could  hardly  prove 
fruitlefs.  Thofe  works  would  throw  new  light 
on  feveral  epochs  in  the  hiltory  of  ancient  na- 
tions (a). 


Chap.  II. 

Of  the  Extent  and  the  Divi/tons  of  Arabia. 

Arabia,  properly  fo  called,  is  that  great  penin- 
fula  formed  by  the  Arabic  Gulph,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  the  Perfian  Gulph.  The  ancients 
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appear  to  have  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  Arabia,  the  whole  trad  lying  between  thoie 
feas,  and  a line  drawn  from  the  point  of  the 
Perlian  to  that  of  the  Arabic  Gulph.  This  line, 
however,  was  not  the  real  boundary  of  the  coun- 
try, but  merely  fancied  fuch  by  ignorance. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  limits  af- 
figned  to  this  country  by  the  ancients,  a much 
wider  extent  mud,  at  any  rate,  be  allow  ed  to 
prefent  Arabia.  In  confequence  of  the  con- 
quefts  and  fettlements  of  the  Arabs  in  Syria  and 
Paleftine,  the  defarts  of  thefe  countries  are  now 
to  be  regarded  as  part  of  Arabia,  which  may 
thus  be  confidered  as  being  bounded  on  one  lide 
by  the  river  Euphrates,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
idhmus  of  Suez. 

' Yet,  we  are  not  to  confider  all  thofe  countries 
in  which  this  people  have  ever  made  conquells, 
or  eftablifhed  colonies,  as  forming  a part  of  A- 
rabia.  Of  all  nations,  the  Arabs  have  fpread 
fartheft  over  the  world,  and  in  all  their  wander- 
ings, they  have,  better  than  any  other  nation, 
preferved  their  language,  manners,  and  peculiar 
cuftoms.  From  eaft  to  wei\,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Senegal  to  the  Indus,  are  colonies  of  Arabs  to  be 
met  with  ; and  betw^een  north  and  fouth,  they 
are  fcattered  from  Euphrates  to  the  illand  of 
Madagafcar.  The  Tartar  hordes  have  not  oc- 
cupied fo  wide  an  extent  of  the  globe. 
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The  Senegal  in  Africa  is  known  to  feparate 
the  negroes  from  thofe  people  who  are  only  di- 
Ifinguiflied  by  a dark  complexion.  On  its  bank 
are  fome  tribes  of  wandering  Arabs,  who  live  in 
tents.  The  mountainous  parts  of  Morocco,  and 
the  republics  of  Barbary,  contain  many  other 
tribes  of  the  fame  nation,  who,  it  fliould  feem, 
fpread  through  Africa  in  the  progrefs  of  the  con- 
quefts  of  the  Caliphs.  Thofe  tribes  are  all  go- 
verned by  chiefs  of  their  own  ; they  fpeak  Ara- 
bic, and  in  their  manners  refemble  the  reft  of 
the  Arabian  nation.  They  are  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  allies  than  fubjedls  of  the  governments 
of  the  different  countries  in  which  they  have 
eftabliffied  themfelves. 

On  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa,  the  Arabs  have 
fpread  themfelves  as  far  as  to  Mofambique.  At 
leaft,  the  fovereigns  of  feveral  kingdoms  upon 
that  coaft  were  anciently  Arabs.  The  fame  na- 
tion made  themfelves  likewife  mafters  of  the  ifles 
of  Comorra,  and  of  a part  of  the  ifle  of  Madagaf- 
car,  in  which  Arab  colonies  ftill  remain. 

As  1 could  learn  nothing  very  particular  con-  ' 
cerning  the  Arab  tribes,  difperfed  through  A- 
frica,  I fhali  not  pretend  to  fpeak  of  them  (b)  ; 
nor  do  I need  to  fay  any  thing  more  of  the  E- 
gyptian  Arabs,  after  what  I have  already  men- 
tioned concerning  them,  in  the  account  of  my 
travels  in  that  country. 
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I fliall  likewife  pafs  on,  without  noticing  the 
pretended  Arabian  colonies  in  Habbefch,  or 
examining  the  opinion,  which  reprefents  the  A- 
byflinians  as  originally  fprung  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Arabia.  This  notion,  which  has  been 
advanced  by  fome  learned  men,  depends  on  pro- 
babilities fo  {lender,  and  fo  uncertain,  that,  to 
enter  into  a particular  difcuflion  of  them,  would 
be  taking  more  pains  about  them,  than  they  are 
worth  (c  ). 

But  I cannot  pafs,  in  equal  filence,  over  the 
more  confiderable  colonies,  which,  although  they 
are  alfo  fettled  without  the  limits  of  Arabia,  are, 
however,  nearer  to  it.  I mean  the  Arabs  upon 
the  fouthern  coaft  of  Perfia,  w'ho  are  commonly 
in  alliance  with,  and  fometimes  fubjedl  to  the 
neighbouring  Schiechs.  A variety  of  circumftan- 
ces  concur  to  indicate,  that  thefe  tribes  were  fet- 
tled along  the  Perfian  Gulph,  before  the  conquefls 
of  the  Caliphs,  and  have  ever  prefcrved  their  in- 
dependence. It  is  ridiculous  in  our  Geogra- 
phers, to  reprefent  a part  of  Arabia,  as  fubjedt 
to  the  Kings  of  Perfia ; when,  fo  far  from  this, 
the  Perfian  monarchs  have  never  been  mailers 
of  the  fea-coaft  of  their  own  dominions,  but 
have  patiently  fullered  it  to  remain  in  the  pof- 
fellion  of  the  Arabians. 

In  order  to  proceed  upon  the  moll  natural 
plan,  in  the  geographical  delineation  of  this 
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country,  I fhall  follow  that  divifion  of  Arabia 
which  is  in  ufe  among  the  inhabitants.  They 
divide  their  country  into  fix  great  provinces ; 
Hedjas,  lying  along  the  Arabic  Gulph,  between 
Mount  Sinai  and  Yemen,  arid  extending  inland 
fo  far  back  as  to  the  confines  of  Nedsjed  ; Ye- 
MENj  a province  ftretching  from  the  border  of 
Hedjas,  along  the  Arabic  Gulph  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  to  Hadramaut,  and  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Nedsjed ; Hadramaut,  on  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  conterminous  with  Yemen  on  one 
fide,  and  with  Oman  on  the  othetj  bounded 
northwards  \iy  l:^edsjed ; Oman,  lying  alfo  on 
the  lliore  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  encompafled 
by  the  provinces  of  Hadramaut^  Lachfat,  and 
Nedsjed  ; Lachs  a,  or  Hadsjar,  extending  a- 
long  the  Perfian  Gulphj  and  having  Nedsjed 
for  its  interior  boundary  ; Nedsjed,  compre- 
hending all  the  interior  country,  and  bounded 
by  the  other  five  provinces  *,  its  northern  limits 
are  the  territories  occupied  by  the  Arabs  in  the 
defert  of  Syria.  Thefe  territories  may  indeed 
be  reckoned  a fevcnth  province ; and  to  them 
may  alfo  be  added  the  defcription  of  the  Ara- 
bian eftablifliments  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of 
Perfia. 

The  two  provinces  of  Yemen  and  Hadramaut^ 
were  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Arabia 
the  Happy,  But,  as  no  fuch  name  is  ufed  a- 
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mong  the  Arabs,  I have  not  thought  of  attend- 
ing to  this  arbitrary  divifion  of  the  country. 


Chap.  III. 

Of  the  Revolutions  of  Arabia. 


All  that  is  known  concerning  the  earlieft  pe- 
riod of  the  hiftory  of  this  country,  is,  that  it 
was  governed  in  thofe  days  by  potent  monarchs, 
called  Tobba.  This  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
title'common  to  all  thofe  Princes,  as  the  name 
of  Pharaoh  was  to  the  ancient  Sovereigns  of 
Egypt. 

There  exifts,  however,  a pretty  diftindl  tra- 
dition among  the  learned  Arabs,  with  refped:  to 
thofe  ancient  Kings,  which  deferves  to  be  taken 
notice  of.  They  pretend  to  know,  from  ancient 
monuments,  that  Tobba  w^as  the  family  name  of 
thofe  Sovereigns,  that  they  came  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Samarcand,  were  worlhippers  of 
fire,  and  conquered  and  civilized  Arabia.  This 
tradition  accords  with  the  plaufible  hypothefis 
of  an  ingenious  waiter,  who  derives  the  know- 
ledge and  civilization  of  the  people  of  the  fouth, 
from  a nation  who  once  flouriflied  in  that  part 
of  Tartary  in  which  Samarcand  is  fituatc  (d). 

One 
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One  thing  I had  occalion  to  obfbrve  myfelf, 
which  Teems  to  me  to  make  in  favour  of  the 
fame  hypothefis.  A Dutch  renegado,  who  had 
travelled  feveral  times  over  Arabia,  lliowed  me, 
at  Mokha,  a copy  of  an  infcription,  in  ftrange 
and  unknown  charaders,  which  he  had  found 
in  a province  remote  from  the  fea  coaft.  I was 
then  in  ill  health,  and  negleded  to  copy  it. 
But  the  uncommon  form  of  the  charaders,  which 
confided  entirely  of  ftraight  lines,  made  fuch  an 
imprefiion  upon  my  memory,  that,^  on  my  re- 
turn, 1 difiinguifhed  ihe  infcriptions  at  Perfe- 
polis  to  be  in  the  Tame  alphabec  (e).  A tradition 
prevails  through  Perfia,  that  the  conqueror  who 
founded  Perfepolis,  was  originally  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  Samarcand  ; To  that  both  the  Arabians 
and  the  Perlians  would  appear  to  have  had  So- 
vereigns from  the  fame  nation,  who  Tpoke  the 
fame  language,  or  at  lead  employed  the  fame 
charaders  in  writing. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  thoTe 
conquerors,  many  circumdances  concur  to  prove 
that,  in  remote  times,  the  Arabians  aded  an  . 
important  part  on  the  theatre  of  human  affairs  ; 
although  the  memory  of  the  revolutions  which 
took  place  among  them  has  not  been  handed 
down  to  poderity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  having  conquered  Egypt  at  a time  previ- 
ous to  the  commencement  of  Grecian  hidory. 

What 
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What  Greek  hiftorians  fay  of  the  Ihepherd- 
kings  of  Egypt,  can  be  referred  to  none  but  the 
Arabs.  The  famous  republic  of  robbers  mud 
undoubtedly  have  been  a tribe  of  this  nation, 
who,  after  the  expullion  of  their  countrymen, 
maintained  themfelves  for  feveral  ages  in  a di- 
llri(d  in  lower  Egypt. 

It  is  certain  that  mod  of  the  nations  fo  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  hidory  of  the  Jews, 
mud  have  been  Arab  tribes,  who  went  often 
to  war  with  thofe  turbulent  neighbours,  and 
fometimes  fubdued  them.  It  may  even  be  con- 
jedured,  that  the  Jews  themfelves  were  origir 
nally  Arabs,  defeended  from  fome  branch  of 
th  jfe  far  fpread  tribes  (f). 

Thofe  events,  in  the  fate  of  this  nation,  which 
took  place  in  the  time  of  the  Perfians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Parthians,  are  all  unknown  to  us 
except  forne  faint  and  unfuccefsful  attempts 
which  thefe  conquerors  made  to  reduce  the 
Arabians  under  fubjeclion.  They  fucceeded 
only  againd  a few  tribes,  fettled  in  the  cities 
on  the  Arabic  Gulph,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Sy- 
ria, and  even  here  their  ppw^er  was  extremely 
tranfient. 

Arabia  feems  to  have  been  a rich  and  power- 
ful country  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
The  averfion  of  thefe  lad  for  the  fea,  left  to  the 
Arabs  the  whole  commerce  with  India,  by  the 
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Arabic  Gulph.  That  trade,  when  once  brought 
within  this  channel,  continued  to  flow  through 
it,  under  the  Ptolemies,  the  Romans,  the  Greek 
Emperors,  and  the  Caliphs  of  Egypt.  But  the 
difeovery  of  a new  line  of  communication  with 
India,  deprived  Arabia  of  the  advantages  of  this 
traffic,  and  produced  the  rapid  decline  of  many 
flouriihing  cities  (g). 

It  muff  have  been  during  the  more  fplendid 
ages  of  the  exiftence  of  this  nation,  that  the 
Hamjare  Kings  reigned  over  a great  part  of  Ara- 
bia. The  hiftory  of  thofe  Princes  is  fo  involved 
in  obfeurity,  that  we  are  ignorant  even  of  their 
origin,  and  know  not  to  what  nation  they  pro- 
perly belonged.  But,  they  were  probably  indi- 
genous. 

Neither  do  we  know  in  what  period  to  place 
the  Abyflinian  invufion,  of  which  fome  authors 
fpeak.  That  people  muff  have  attacked  the  A- 
rabs,  of  purpofe  to  convert  them  to  Chriftia- 
nity.  It  is  even  pretended  that,  after  fubdu- 
ing  a part  of  Arabia,  they  accorapliffied  the 
purpofe  of  their  enterprife,  and  a great  part  of 
the  Arabs  became  Chriftians.  But  the  circum- 
ftances  of  this  event  are  fo  vague,  and  have  fo 
fabulous  an  air,  that  we  will  be  in  the  right  to 
doubt  if  it  ever  took  place  ; or  at  leaft,  if  it  was 
produced  by  the  caufes  to  which  it  has  been 
aferibed  (h). 
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A revolution,  of  the  reality  of  which  we  arc 
more  certain,  and  which  involved  in  it  more 
important  confequences,  was  that  which  Maho- 
met effeded  in  the  religion,  and  the  political 
Hate  of  his  country.  This  fortunate  ufurper, 
with  the  arms  of  his  countrymen,  fpread'  his 
conquefts  over  diliant  regions.  His  fucceflbrSj 
for  a while,  profecuted  the  career  of  conqueft 
with  the  fame  fuccefs.  But  neither  he,  nor  the 
Caliphs,  could'  ever  entirely  fubdue  their  own 
nation.  Many  chiefs  in  the  interior  parts  of 
the  country,  ftill  maintained  their  indepen- 
dence, without  refpeding  the  Caliph  in  any 
other  light  than  as  the  head  of  their  religion. 
The  authority  of  the  Caliphs  was  merely  fpiri- 
tual,  except  in  their  dominions  over  a part  of 
the  coaft,  where  they  were  acknowledged  as 
Sovereigns  (I). 

After  the  ruin  of  the  power  of  the  Caliphate 
by  the  Turks,  Arabia  fhook  oft'  the  yoke  to 
which  it  had  been  in  part  fubjeded,  and  came 
to  be  governed,  as  formerly,  by  a number  of 
chiefs,  more  or  lefs  powerful,  defcended  from 
different  indigenous  families. 

No  neighbouring  power  ever  attempted  to 
fubdue  this  country,  till  the  Portuguefe  pene- 
trated to  India,  and  made  their  appearance  in 
the  Red  Sea.  Then,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  Sultan  El  Gury,  defirous  to 
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rid  himfelf  of  thofe  new  comers,  whom  he  view- 
ed as  dangerous,  fitted  out  a fleet  to  expel  the 
Portuguefe.  That  fleet,  availing  themfelves  of 
the  opportunity,  feized  almoft  all  the  fea-port 
towns  of  Arabia.  But,  when  the  dynafty  of  the 
Mammalukes  was  terminated  by  the  Turks, 
thefe  cities  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  their  na- 
tural Sovereigns. 

The  Turks  continued  the  war  with  the  Por- 
tuguefe, in  order  to  fecure  Egypt,  their  new 
conqueft.  Soliman  Pacha,  at  the  head  of  a power- 
ful fleet,  after  the  example  of  the  laft  Sultan 
of  the  Mammalukes,  feized  all  the  towns  upon 
the  Arabic  Gulph.  His  fucceflbrs  pufhed  their 
conquefts  ftill  farther,  and  fubdued  great  part 
of  Yemen,  penetrating  backwards  to  the  High- 
lands ; fo  that  Arabia  became  almoft  entirely  a 
province  of  the  Sultan  of  Conftantinople,  and 
was  governed  by  Pachas,  like  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

In  the  interior  parts,  however,  there  ftill 
were  independent  Princes  and  Schiechs,  who 
had  never  been  fubdued,  but  continued  to  ha- 
rafs  the  Turks,  and  to  drive  them  towards  the 
coafts.  After  various  reiterated  efforts,  a Prince 
of  the  family  now  reigning  at  Sana,  at  length 
fucceeded,  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century, 
and  obliged  the  Turkifli  nation  to  evacuate  all 
the  places  upon  the  Arabian  coaft,  which  they 

had 
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had  pccupie^  for  more  than  a century«  j.Th'e 
'jrurf;:s  nöw‘''poJGrers  nothing  ih*  t]iis  country,^  but 
ii  precarfous  authority  in  the  Uity  of  Jidda':  And 
it,  is  therefore  ahfurd  to  reckon  Arabia  among 
tlie  Ottoman  provinces,  fince  it  i^  properly  to 
be  confidered  as  independent  of  all  fordgn 
Powers.  . 

A people  who,  like  the  Arabs,  have  fo  long 
detached  thernfelves  from  the  reft  of  the  world, 
cannot  undergo  any  very  important  revolutions^ 
that  may  deferve  to  be  commemorated  in'Hif-^ 
tory.  The  events  which  take  place  among 
them,  are  only  petty  wars'  and  trifling  con- 
quefts,  ■\Vorthy  of  their  poor  chiefs,  and  narro\v 
divifions  of  territory.  I lhall  not  notice  them, 
therefore,  unlefs  when  in  the  deferrption  of  any 
province,  fome  event  comes  into  view,  thaP  is 
remarkable  either  for  its  Angularity,  or  for  ittf* 
influence  upon  the  affairs  of  other  nations.  ’’ 


■ Chap.  fV. 

Of  ihe  Government  of  the  Arabs, 
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1 HE  molt : natural  authority  is  that  of  a'fathef 
over  his  family,  as  obedience  is- here  founded 
upon'  the  opinion  of  benevolence  in  the  ruler. 
When  the.  mournful  furvivors  ^of  the  human 
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race  fettled  themfelves  anew,  aftef  the  awful  re- 
volution by  which  the  globe  was,  for  a time,  di* 
veiled  of  its  beauty,  and  depopulated ; every 
family  fubmitted  readily  to  the  guidance  and  di- 
redion  of  him  to  whom  they  owed  their  exill- 
ence. 

As  thofe  families  multiplied,  the  younger 
branches  ftill  retained  fome  refped  for  the  eh 
deft  branch.  Of  all  the  progeny,  it  was  efteem- 
cd  the  neareft  to  the  parent  Item.  And,  altho* 
the  fubdivifions  became  more  and  more  nume- 
rous, they  ftill  regarded  themfelves  as  compo- 
fing  but  one  body,  in  remembrance  of  their 
common  origin.  Such  an  affemblage  of  fami- 
lies, all  fprung  from  the  fame  ftock,  forms 
what  we  call  a tribe.  It  was,  in  this  manner, 
eafy  for  the  reprefentative  of  the  eldeft  branch 
to  retain  fomewhat  of  the  primary  paternal  au- 
thority over  the  whole  tribe  to  which  he  be- 
longed. 

Sometimes,  when  a family  became  too  nu- 
merous, it  divided  from  the  reft  with  which  it 
was  conneded,  and  formed  a new  tribe.  Upon 
other  occalions,  when  feveral  tribes  found  ihem- 
felves  feparately  too  weak  to  refill  a common 
enemy,  they  would  combine,  and  acknowledge 
one  common  chief.  And  fometimes  it  would 
happen,  that  a numerous  tribe  might  force  fome 
pthers  that  were  weaker,  to  unite  themfelves  to, 
VoL.  II.  C and 
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ami  become  depencient  upon  it ; but  feldom 
has  this  djependence  degenerated  into  llavilh  fub- 
jeflcion. ; 

This  primitive  form  of  government,  which 
has  ever  fubfifted  without  alteration  among  the 
Arabs,  proves  the  antiquity  of  this  people,  aruj 
renders  their  prefent  Hate  more  interefting  than 
it  would  otherwife  he.  Among  the  Bedouins 
it  is  preferved  in  all  its^  purity.  In  other  parts 
of  Arabia,  it  has  fuffered  fome  changes,  but  yet 
is  not  materially  altered.  I lliall  have  occafion 
to  take  notice  of  thefe,  fuch  as  they  are,  when 
I come  to  deferibe  each  particular  province  by 
itfelf.  For  the  prefent,  I ihall  content  myfelf 
with  making  fome  general  reflediions  upon  ^the 
fpirit  of  the  Arabian  government.  , 

The  Bedouins,  or  paftoral  Arabs,  who  live 
in  tents,  have  many  Schiechs,  each  of  whom 
governs  his  family  with  power  almoft  abfolute. 
All  the  Schiechs,  however,  who  belong,  to  the 
fame  tribe,  acknowledge  a common  chief,  who 
is  called  ScheeJj  es  Scheuch^  Schiech  of  Schiechs, 
or  Scheck  el  Kbir^  and  whofe  authority  is  limi- 
ted by  cuftom.  The  dignity  of  Grand  Schiech 
is  hereditary  in  a certain  family  j but  the  infe- 
rior Schiechs,  upon  the  death  of  a Grand 
Schiech,  choofe  the  fuccclTor  out  of  his  family, 
without  regard  to  age  or  lineal  fucceflion,  or 
any  other  conlideration,  except  fuperiority  of 
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abilities.  This  right  of  eleflion,  with  theit 
other  privileges,  obliges  the  Grand  Schiech  to 
treat  the  inferior  Schiechs  rather  as  afibciates 
than  as  fubjefls,  ftiaring  with  them 'his  fove- 
reigii  authority.  The  fpirit  of  liberty,  with 
which  this  warlike  nation  are  animated,  ren- 
ders them  incapable  of  fervitilde. 

This  fpirit  is  lefe  fenfibly  ffelt  among  thofe 
who  live  in  toivns,  or  are  emplbyed  in  hufban- 
dry.  It  was  eafier  to  reduce  them  undef  fub- 
jedion.  In  the  fertile  diftricls  of  this  country, 
there  have  always  been  monarchies^  more  or 
lefs  extenfive,  formed,  either  by  conqueft^  or 
by  religious  prejudices.  Such  are  the  prefent 
dominions  of  the  Sherriffe  of  Mecca,  of  the  I- 
mams  of  Sana  and  Maßai,  and  of  fome  princes 
in  the  province  of  Hadramaut,  However,  as 
thefe  countries  are  interfered  by  large  ranges 
of  mountains,  the  mountains  are  occupied  by 
independent  Shiechs. 

But,  although  fo  many  independent  chief- 
tains have  their  domains  interfperfed  through 
the  territories  of’  thofe  feveral  fovereigiis,  yet 
nothing  of  the  feudal  form  of  government  ap- 
pears here.  The  Schiechs  poffefs  no  fiefs ; they 
have  only  a fort  pf  property  in  the  perfons  of 
the  people  of  their  feveral  tribes.  Even  thofe 
who  feem  to  be  tributary  fubjefts  to  the  princes 
within  whofe  dominions  they  dwell,  arc  not  ac- 
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tually  fo.  »' They  remain  independent';  and 'ttie 
tribute  which  they  pay  is  nothing  but  a tithe  for 
the  ufe  of  the  »land  of  which  they  are  in  fome 
fort  farmers.  Such  are  the  Schiechs  fettled  in 
Syria/-  Egypt,  and  over  all  Mount  Adas  (j).  ’ 

A nation  of  this  charader  cannot  readily  fmk 
into  a fervile  fubjedion  to  arbitrary  power. 
Defpotifm  would  never  have  been  known,  even 
in  the  flighteft  degree,  in  Arabia,  had  it  not  been 
for ’theocracy,  the  ufual  fource  of  it.  The  I- 
mams  being  reputed  fucceflbrs  of  Mahomet,  and 
his'^defcendants,‘and  being  acknowledged  both 
as  temporal  and  fpiritual  heads  within  their  do- 
minions, have  thus  found  means  to  abufe  the 
Simplicity  of  their  fubjeds,  and  to  enlarge  their 
authority.  Neverthelefs,  the  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple/their cuftoms,  and  even  their  religion,^  are 
all  inimical  to  the  progrefs  of  defpotifm,  and  con- 
cur to. check  the  Imams  in  the  cxercife  of  their 
power.  ' : 

The  idea  of  forming  republican  goverhmdnts 
feems  never*  to  have  occurred  to  the  Arabiarii. 
This' form  is  not  a necelTary  confaquence  of  the 
primitive  condition  of  mankind,  .ilt  muft  have 
originated  among  people  whofe  patience  was  eut- 
haufted  by  the  outrages  of  arbitrary  power  ^libr 
fometimes,  perhaps,  from  the  fortuitous  con- 
courfe  of  perfons  not  conneded  by.the  ties  ©f  fa- 
'mily-relation.  The  united  dates  of  Hafchidu 
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Bekil  are  not  fo  much:  a federative^I<epubi^c,  as  an 
aflbciation  of  fevml:  petty  prmces4:  for  ,tbc.]«ii> 
pofe  of  mutual  defence'  againft  their,  common  ene?* 
mies.fjj  Their  government  refembles  that  of,  the 
German  empire,  >not  the  States  of  Switzerland;, 
or  the  United  Provinces.»,  Concerning  the  pre- 
tended Republic  of -Brava,  upon  the  eaflern  coaft 
.of  Africa,  little  certain  is  known.  »uTheresis 
ground  for  thinking  that  it  likewife  is  merely  a 
confederation  among  the  Arabian  Schiechs  in 
that  country.  ic.  ~m 

The  colony  of  Jews,  who  occupy  a diftrifl  in 
the  province  of  Hedjas,  are  governed  by  a here- 
ditary  I independent  Schiech.  Having  been  for 
ages  divided  from  their  countrymen,  they  have 
adopted  that  form  of  government  which  they 
faw  prevalent  among  their  immediate  neigh- 
bouris;;K  > ■ , tt.  ^ I-'j 

lie  This  multiplicity  of  petty  fovereigns  occafions 
feveral  inconveniencies  to  the  people  in  gene- 
rah  Wars  canriot  but  frequently  arife  among 
Rates  .whofe  territories  are  fo  intermingled  toge- 
ther^ andewhofe  fovereigns  have  fuch  a variety 
of jinterefts  to  manage.'  Butj  happily, 
riiefe  quarrels  areTcarcely  ever  productive  of  very 
fatal- eonfequences.  An  army  of'- a thoufand  A- 
rabs  will  take  to  flight,  and  think  themfelves  rout- 
ed, iEthey  iofe  but  feven  or  eight  of  their  number. 

v.Thus 
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Thus  are  thefe  contefts  terminated  as  eafily  as 
excited. 

No  doubt,  fuch  a multitude  of  nobles  and  pet- 
ty, princes,  whofe  numbers  are  continually  in- 
creafed  by  polygamy,  muft  have  an  unfavourable 
influence  upon  the  general  happinefs  of  the 
people.  It  ftrikes  one  with  furprife,  to  fee  the 
Arabs,  in  a country  fo  rich  and  fertile,  uncom- 
fortably lodged,  indifferently  fed,  ill  clothed, 
and  deflitute  of  almofl  all  the  conveniencies  of 
life.  But  the  caufes  fully  account  for  the  effects. 

The  poverty  of  the  wandering  Arabs  is  plain- 
^ly  voluntary.  They  prefer  liberty  to  wealth, 
paftoral  fimplicity  to  a life  of  conflraint  and 
toil,  which  might  procure  them  a greater  varie- 
ty of  gratifications.  Thofe  living  in  cities,  or 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  are 
kept  in  poverty,  by  the  exorbitancy  of  the  taxes 
exacted  from  them.  The  whole  fubftance  of  the 
people  is  confumed  in  the  fupport  of  their  nume- 
rous princes  and  priefts.  Theinftance  of  the  tefri- 
tority  of  Zebid,  which  I adduced  in  my  account 
of  that  city,  (hews  that  the  hulbandman  cannot 
bear  fuch  excelfive  impofts  without  being  redu- 
ced to  mifery. 

One  general  caufe  of  the  impoverifhment  of 
Arabia  is,  no  doubt,  its  having  ceafed  to  be  the 
channel  of  the  trade  with  India,  fince  the  difco- 
vety  of  the  paffage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

: ' Yet, 
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Yet,  if  the  lands  were  better  cultivated,  this  coum 
try  might,  without  the  aid  of  foreign  trade,  af» 
ford  fufficient  refources  to  fupply  all  its  inhabit 
tants  with  abundance  of  the  neceflaries  and  com» 
mon  conveniencies  of  life. 


T 
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SECTION  5;VII. 

OF  THE  PROVINCE  PF  HEDJA$. 

CHAP.  I. 

K)f  ih^  general  A^caifattce  gf  this  Provifvex  and  of  foijie  of  fhe 

Pawns  in,  it. 

* 

• 

Hedjas  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  fide  by  Nejed  ; 
on  the  north  by  the  defart  of  Sinai ; on  the  fouth 
by  "'Yemen;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Arabic 
Gulph.  Its  interior  limits  I cannot  pretend  to 
know  diftindly,  having  feen  only  the  fea-coaft : 
Whatever  I may  mention  concerning  the  other 
parts  is  entirely  from  hearfay. 

By  what  I. have  heard,  this  diftriÖ:  bears  an. 
entire  refemblance  to  Y emen.  F rom  the  fea-fliore, 
a plain,  varying  in  breadth,  ft  retches  backwards 
to  the  bottom  of  a chain  of  mountains,  running  in 

a 
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Ä direftion  paaraHelcta  the  Rcd^Seai  . ^h»  plain, 
HkeT^hama,  is  entirely  fendyatwi  barren,  \vjth.  tbe 
öxceptiononlyof  rfie^opcuHi^  of  the  vallies,  which 
may  bqfiwatfi^d^.by  toirenta^from'  the  moun- 


tains,- ■ 


The  highlands  'of  Hedjas  produce  abundance 
of  fruits,  and  other  commodities  of  various  kinds : 
Yet  I have  not  heard  coffee  mentioned  among 
their  productions.  Balm  of  Mecca  comes  from 
thofe  lofty  regions,  and  chiefly  from  the  exten- 
five  mountain  of  Safra^  which  is  a three  days  jour- 
ney diftant  from  th  e Arabic  Gulph. 

This  barren  plain  cannot  be  populous.  Lhave 
mentioned  already,  that  I could  fee  no  towns  or 
villages  in  my  palfage  from  Suez  to  Loheya.  I 
have  defcribed  Jambo,  Jiddä^  and  Ghunfude^  the 
only  towns  or  harbours  on  all  this-^extenfive 

' »..i..-;.. ..  .y  ,, 

coaft.  The  other  villages',  that  may  be  thinly 
Mattered  here  *and'- there j ai^  too  few  andHod 
paltry  to  merit 'notice.  - . • ? ■ < j T 

In'^the  interior  parts  of  this  country,,  I ^OuUt 
difcdVerrio-conliderable  city,  except 
atc  lipona  Icäty  mountain,'info  agreeable  coun- 
try, that'the  Arabs  compare  its  environs  m -thole 
of  Dafnäfcus  and  Sana.  *-Thi^  city  fuppiies  Jid- 
da and  Mecca  with  excellent  fruits,  pardculaiiy 
faifms,^^tf  calories  tin-  a 'COhfidetable  trade  in'  al- 
monds, which  grow  in  'great  plenty  inits  teffko- 


• -There 
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, There  are  fome  towns,  of  no  great  confeqnence, 
belonging  to  the  Schiech^of  the  tribe  of  Harbi 
1 was  alfo  told  of  a charming  valley,  called 
di  Fatima‘s  between  Mecca  and  Medina,  which 
Mahomet  gave  for  dowry  to  his  favourite  daugh- 
ter Fatima^  and  which  is  prefently  poffefled  by 
the  Dani  Barkad,  a younger  branch  of  the  reign- 
ing family  of  Mecca,  and  confequently  defcen- 
dants  from  that  princefsi  j 

The  curiofities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  two 
capitals  of  Hedjas,  are  fo  numerous,  that  each  of 
thefe  cities  mull  be  eonfidered  in  a chapter  by 
itfelf* 


- - CHAP.  n. 

t)f  the  Po  iver  of  ihe  Quirks  in  He^as»  “ 

X HE  Grand  Signior  ftiles  hindelff,  Sovereign  of 
Hedjas  ; and  our  geographers,  upon  the  faith  of 
that  empty  title,  reprefent  this  part.pf.Arabia  as 
a^proyiace  of  the  Turkißi  empire.  _ -But,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Sultan  is  here  nothing  but  är  mere 
ihadow,  which  the  Arabs  would  long  fince  have 
annihilated,  if  they  had  not  found  their  intereft 
in  preferving  it.  <3  J ’ '' 

Nothwithftanding  the  lofty  pretenfions  of ^ the 
•Grand  Signior,  his  power  .in^  Arabia  confifts 
folely  in  a few  flender  prerogatives.  He  fends 
VoL.  II.  D yearly 
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yearly  caravans  to  Mecca,  with  troops  to  protect 
them,  that  are  often  obliged  to  make  their  way 
by  force  of  arms.  Like  any  other  powerful  So- 
vereign, when  he  choofes  to  opprefs  a weak 
neighbour,  he  can  clepofe  the  reigning  Sherriffe, 
and  exalt  another,  while  his  caravan  lords  it  at 
Mecca.  He  fends  a Pacha  to  Jidda,  who  (hares 
the  government  of  this  city  with  the  Sherriffe, 
but  who  dares  neither  go  to  the  feat  of  his  go- 
vernment, nor  return  from  it,  iinlefs  when  he 
can  be  prote^fed  by  the  great  caravan.  Laftly, 
the  Arabs  fuffer  the  Turkifh  Sovereign  to  main- 
tain, for  the  fecurity  of  the  pilgrims,  and  in  or- 
der to  guard  the  wells,  a few  janizaries,  cooped 
up  in  fome  wretched  towers. 

The  revenues  which  he  draws  from  this  pre- 
tended province  are  proportionate  to  his  power 
in  it.  ' The  Sul  tan  divides  with  the  Sherriffe  the 
duties  paid  at  the  cuffom-houfe  of  jiddar  But, 
the  revenue  thus  obtained,  is  not  fufiicient  to  de- 
fray the  expences  of  the  Pacha’s  houfehold.  A 
'Turk,  therefoVe,  thinks  himfelf  difgraced  when 
nominated  töthis  fine  government,  and  is  unhappy 
till  he  be  recalled. 

If  the  Arabs  did  not  receive,  every  year,  large 
films  of  money,  and  other  advantages  of  all  forts 
from  the  Sultan,  they  would  long  fince  have  ex- 
pelled this  handful  of  Turks  from  their  coun- 
try. The  Sultan  allows  large  penfions  to  all  the 

Sher- 
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Sherri^es,  and  to  t|ie  principal  nobility  of  He.d- 
jas,  as  guardian^  of  the  facred  family.  With 
thefe  penfions,  and  the  freight  of  four  or  five  large 
velfels,  which  fie  fends  every  year  to  Jidda,  la- 
den with  provifions,  fie  fupports  ahnoft  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  During  the 
whole  time,  while  the  pilgrims  remain  in  the  city 
of  Mecca,  as  much  water  as  two  thoufand  camels 
can  bear  is  daily  diftributed  gratis  ; not  to  fpeak 
of  the  vafl  number  of  prefents  with  which  he  a- 
dorns  the  Kaba,  and  gratifies  the  defendants  of 
Mahomet. 

The  principal  Arabs  likewife  gain  by  the  ma- 
ny pious  foundations  eftabliflied  by  the  Sultans, 
or  by  opulent  private  perfons  among  the  Turks-, 
at  different  holy  places.  Through  all  the  cities 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  are  kans^  baths,  and 
houfes  belonging  to  the  Kaba.  Some  perlbns, 
to  fecure  their  property,  after  their  deceafe,  from 
the  rapacity  of  defpotifm,  bequeath  it,  failing 
their  own  family ip^o  the  mofque  at  Mecca.  The 
revenues  of  this  mofque,  and  of  the  kaba^  are 
fiiared  between  the  Sherriffe  and  the  chief  nobi- 
lity of  Hedjas.  Thefe  Arabs  would  therefore 
endanger  their  income,  if  they  offered  to  break 
off  an  apparent  dependence,  which  flatters  the 
Sultan’s  vanity,  without  affe^ing  their  liberty. 

The  Sultan  no  longer  commands  refpefl  upon 
the  Arabic  Gulph.  Poffefling  only  a precarious 

authority 
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authority  over  ' Egypt;l  and  having  but  a f>oör 
navy,  Jieccahnot  hinder  the^ Arabs  from  pluit* 
dering  Turkifli  flrips, : whenever  { thefe  approach: 
fo  near  to  the  fbores  as  to^ fall  into  their  •’handsjp 
nor  yetpunifh  fuch  acte^of  iirfolent-piracy^jisnirn 
-T^Dfrrr  p/idi  -qtat^vol  oJ  Jj'iiqf.- 

h 1.0  83U5nji?r  3iii  vd  bsb/e  ..Jh^.'T  lo  vto’-V, 
Jn5U;j.pHAP..  IIi.^r,  dli.>lt£j‘r 
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ism  oJ  sId''  ' ' ■■  _ 

; , Of  the  Sherri ffe  of  Mecca.  . 


‘ifiT 


SHERRtFl^Ej^as  I have  already  had  bccafion  to 
remärk'V’is  the  title  of  the  defcendants  of  Maho- 
met by  Haffan  -.  ihn  Ali.  Although  this  branch 
of  the  pofterity  'of  Mahomet  have  never  attained 
to  the  dignities  of  Caliph  or'Imam;^  they,  how. 
ever;^  appear  to  have  always  . enjoyed  the  fove- 
reignty  over  moft  of  the  cities  in  Hedjas.  »d 
"qThe  -defcendants  of  Hajfan  ihn  Ali  are  now 
divideddftto  feveral  branches,  of  which  ^the  :ia^ 
milytof  Buftemi^f  confifting  at  leaft  of  three 
hundred  individuals,  enjoy  the  foie  right  to  the 
throhe  of  Mecca.  The Bunemi  are, , aguiA, 
fü’bdivlded  into  -two  fubordinate  branches^'^i?2r- 


fii’^SirJid^  ^tid i Ddrii  ^Barkäd /aof  whomibaBe- 
tinifes  the  öjnc;dfometimes  the  other;  have  giren 
foveröigns  tOi«  Mecca“' and  oMedina,:,  when  thefe 
were  feparate  ftates:^,'.  dd  Jo.a 

Not  only  is'the  Turkifh  Sultan  , indifferentl  ä- 
böutf-tbe  order  of  fucceflion  in  this  family. 


but 
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but -fie  feems  even  to  ß foment  the  diffentions. 
whieh  arife  amöng?rfthem,'f  and  favours  tbei 
ftrongqft^  merely  that  ifre  may  .■weakeh  then! 
alL  'As  the  order  of  fucceflion  ian  not  deter*;: 
minatelyji  fixed,  and  ^ the  Sherriffes  rmay  all 
afpire  alike  to  the  fovereign  power,  this  uncer- 
tainty of  right,  aided  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
Turkifh  officers,  occafions  frequent  revolutions. 
The  Grand  Sherriffe  is  feldom  able  to  maintain 
himfelf  on  the  throne ; and  it  ftill  feldomer  hap- 
pens that^^his  reign  is  not  difturbed  by  the  re- 
volt of  .his  neareft  relations.  ; There  have  been 
inftances  of  a nephew  fucceeding  his  uncle,  an 
uncle  fucceeding  his  nephew ; and  fometimes  of 
a perfon,  from  a remote  branch,  ^ coming  in  the 
room  of  the  reigning  prince  of  the  ancient 
houfe,  shf'  ■(:  ■■•■r.  tsvov 

When  I iWas  in  Arabia,  in  17.Ö3,  the  reign- 
ing Sherriffe  >Mefad  had  fitten  fourteen  years  ön 
"the  throne,  and,  during  all  that  period, v had 
been  continually  at  war  with  the  neighbouring 
Arabs, ^and'.  with  his  own  neareft  relations  fome- 
times.ie*  A few  years  before,  the  Pacha  of  Syria 
hadrdepofed  him,  andvi  raifed  Jb[i8  younger.>bro- 
thcp.to  the  fovereign  dignity  in  his  :ftead>  But, 
after  the  departure  of Tthci  caravan,  the 

new  Sherriffe,  not  being  able  tori  mainOiin  him- 
fclfron  ihe^thronfe,  was  obliged  to  re%n  the  fo- 
.ylimcf  p.ifij  m ncnhoDiM  io  tsbio  rvereignty 
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vereignty  again  to  Mefad»  Achmet,  the  fecond 
brother  of  the  Sherriffe,  who  was  much  beloved 
by  the  Arabs,  threatened  to  attack  Mecca  while 
we  were  at  Jidda,^  We  were  foon  after  inform- 
ed of  the  termination  of  the  quarrel,  and  ol 
Achmet’s  return  to  Mecca,  where  he  continued 
to  live  peaceably  in  a private  charaöer. 
n Thefe  nexamples  (hew,  that  the  MulTulmans 
obferve  not  the  law  which  forbids  them  to  bear 
arms-  againft  their  holy  places.  An  Egyj>tian 
Bey  even:  prefumed,  a few  years  fince,  to  plant 
Tome  fmall  cannons  within  the  compafs  of  the 
Kaba,  upon  a fmall  tower,  from  which  he  fired 
over  that  facred  manfion,  upon  tlie  palace  of 
Sherriffe  Mefad,  with  w^hom  he  was  at  variance. 

The  dominions  of  the  Sjerriffe  comprehend 
the  cities  of  Mecca,  Medina,  Jambo,  Taaif,  Sa- 
die, Ghunfude,  Hall,  and  thirteen  others  iefs 
confiderable,  all  fituate  in  Hedjas.  Near  Taaif 
is  the  lofty  mountain  of  Gaz’iian,  which,  accor- 
ding to  Arabian  authors,  is  covered  with  fnow 
and  froft  in  the  midft  of  fummer.  As  thefe  do- 
minions are  neither  opulent  nor  extenfive,  the 
revenue  of  their  Sovereign  cannot  be  confider- 
able. ' 

He  finds  a rich  refource,  however,  in  the  ira- 
pofts  levied  on  pilgrims,  and  in  the  gratuities 
offered  him  by  Muffulman  monarchs.  Every 
pilgrim^pays  a tax  of  from  ten  to  an  hundred 


.crowns. 
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crowns,  in  proportion  to  his  ability.  The  Great 
Mogul  remits  annually  fixty  thoufand  roupees 
to  the  SherrifFe,  by  an  aflignment  upon  tlie  go- 
vernment of  Surat.’  Indeed,  fince  the  Englilh 
made  thcmfelves  mailers  of  this  city,*  and  the 
territory  belonging  to  it,  the  Nabob  of  Surat 
has  no  longer  been  able  to  pay  the  fum.  The 
SherrifFe  once  demanded  it  of  the  Englifh,’as 
the  pofleffors  of  Surat ; and,  till  they  Ihould  fa- 
tisfy  him,  forbade  their  captains  to  leave  the 
port  of  Jidda.  But  the  EngliHi  difregarding  this 
prohibition,  the  SherrifFe  complained  to  the  Ot- 
toman Porte,  and  they  communicated  his  com- 
plaints to  the  Englifh  ambaffador.  ?He  at  the 
fame  time  opened  a negociation  with  the  nomi- 
nal Nabob,  who  refides  in  Surat.  But  thefe 
Heps  proved  all  fruitlefs  : And  the  Sovereign  of 
Mecca  feems  not  likely  to  be  ever  more  benefi- 
ted by  the  contribution  from  India.  * 

'The  power  of  the  SherrifFe  extends  not  to  fpi- 
ritual  matters.  Thefe  are  entirely  managed  by 
the  heads  of  the  clergy,  of  different  fe£ls,  who 
are  refident  at  Mecca.  Rigid  MufFulmans,  fuch 
as  the  Turks,  are  not  very  favourable  in  their 
fentiments  of  the  SherrifFes,  but  fufpeT  their  or- 
thodoxy, and  look  upon  them  as  fecretly  attach- 
ed to  the  tolerant  fed  of  the  Zeidi* 

V.  - Tt  i . ' f“-  ' 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OJ  tJie  City  of  Mecca. 

This  city  is  fituate  in  a dry  and  barren  tract  of 
country,  a full  day’s  journey  ftom  Jidda.  A 
few  leagues  beyond  it,  nearer  the  highlands,* 
however,  abundance  of  excellent  fruits  is  to  be 
found.  In  the  fummer  months,  the  heat  is  ex- 
ceflive  at  Mecca ; and,  to  avoid  and  moderate 
it  as  much  as  pofliblcj  the  inhabitants  carefully 
Ihut  their  windows  and  water  the  ilteets.  There 
have  been-inftances  of  perfons  fuffocated  in  the 
middle  of  the  ftreets  by  the  burning  wind  call- 
ed Samoum  or  Samieli 

As  a great  part  of  the  firft  nobility  in  Hed- 
jas  live  at  Mecca,  the  buildings  are  better  here 
than  in  any  other  city  in  Arabia.  Among  its 
elegant  edifices,  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  fa- 
mous Kaba^  or  houfe  of  God,  which  was  held 
in  high  veneration  by  the'  Arabians,  even  before 
the  days  of  Mahomet. 

My  curiofity  would  have  led  me  to  fee  this  fa- 
cred  and  fmgular  ftrudure ; but  no  Chriftiari 
dares  enter  MeOea.  Not  that  there  is  any  fuch 
exprefs  prohibiticai  in  the  laws  of  Mahomet,  or 
that  liberal-minded  Mahometans  could  be  of- 
fended ; but  the  prejudices  of  the  people  in  ge- 
neral, 
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neral,  with  refpeä:  to  the  fanftity  of  the  place, 
make  them  think  that  it  would  be  profaned  by 
the  feet  of  infidel  Chriftians.  They  even  per- 
fuade  themfelves,  that  Chriftians  are  reftrained 
from  approaching  it  by  a fupernatural  power* 
JThey  tell  of  an  infidel,  who  audacioufly  advan- 
ced within  fight  of  Mecca,  but  was  there  attack- 
ed by  all  the  dogs. of  the  city,  and  was  fo  ftruck 
with  the  miracle,  and  with  the  auguft  afpedl  of 
the  Kaba,  that  he  immediately  became  Mufful- 
man. 

There  is  therefore  ground  for  the  prefump- 
tion,  that  all  the  Chriftians  of  Europe,  who  de- 
scribe Mecca  as  eye-witneffes,  have  been  renega- 
does  who  have  efcaped  horn  Turkey*  A recent 
example  confirms  this  fufpicion*  Upon  a pro- 
niife  of  being  fuffered  to  adhere  to  his  religion, 
.aErench  furgeon  was  prevailed*  with  to  attend 
the  Emir  Hadgi  to  Mecca,  in  the  quality  of  his 
phyfioan.  But  he  had  not  proceeded  far,  when 
he  was  forced,  to  fubmit-to  circuracifton,  and 
then  fi^(^d . to  continue  his  journey* 

Although  the  Mahometans  permit  not  Eurp- 
^ans  ta  yhit  I^Gca,  thej  make  no  difficulty  of 
defcribing-the  Kaba  to  them.-  I even  obta,ini:d 
^ Ke^hiya,  aalrawing  of  that  hgdy  place,  whieh  I 
liad.:»  afterwOTds  an  opportunity,  of  correfting, 
from-  another  draught  by  a-lXtrkifh.-  painter* 
This  painter  gained  his  livelihood  by  making 
Yol.  II.  ^ E ' fucH 
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fuch  draughts  of  the  Kaba,  and  felling  them  to 
pilgrims. 

To  judge  from  thofe  defigns,  and  from  the 
relations  of  many  Muffulmans  of  fufficient  vera- 
city, the  Kaba  muff  be  an  aukward  fhapelefs 
building ; a fort  of  fquare  tower  it  is,  covered 
on  the  top  with  a piece  of  black  gold-embroider- 
ed filk  Ilufl'.  This  flulF  is  wrought  at  Kahira, 
and  changed  every  year  at  the  expence  of  the 
Turkilh  Sultan.  The  gutters  upon  this  building 
are  of  pure  gold. 

What  feems  to  be  mofl;  magnificent  about  this- 
facred  edifice,  is  the  arcades  around  the  fquare 
in  which  the  Kaba  (lands.  They  fpeak,  in  terms 
of  high  admiration,  of  a vaft  number  of  lamps 
and  candlefticks  of  gold  and  filver  with  which 
thofe  arcades  are  illuminated.  However,  even 
by  thefe  accounts,  in  which  the  truth  is  appa- 
rently exaggerated,  the  riches  of  the  Kaba  are 
far  from  equal  in  value  to  what  is  difplayed  in 
feme  Catholic  churches  in  Europe. 

In  the  Kaba  is  particularly  one  fingular  relic, 
which  is  regarded  with  extreme  veneration. 
This  is  the  famous  black  flone,  faid  to  have 
been  brought  by  the  angel  Gabriel  in  order  to 
the  conftrudion  of  that  edifice.  The  flone,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  the  clergy,  was,  at 
firfl,  of  a bright  white  colour,  fo  as  even  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  at  the  diflance  of  four  days 
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journey ; but  it  wept  fo  long,  and  fo  abundant- 
ly for  the  fins  of  mankind,  that  it  became  at 
length  opaque,  and  at  lad  abfolutely  black.  This 
done,  of  fo  compadlonate  a charader,  every 
MulTuIman  mud  kifs,  or  at  lead  touch,  every 
time  he  goes  round  the  Kaba.  Neither  the 
done  of  Abraham,  nor  that  of  Ifmael,  receives 
the  fame  honours  ; pilgrims  are  not  obliged  ei- 
ther to  vifit  or  to  kifs  them. 

The  Arabs  venerate  the  Kaba,  as  having  been 
built  by  Abraham,  and  having  been  his  houfe 
of  prayer.  Within  the  fame  inclofure  is  the 
well  of  Zcnizem^  valued  for  the  excellence  of  its 
water,  and  no  lefs  for  its  miraculous  origin, 
Hagar,  when  banifhed  by  her  mader,  • fet  little 
Ifmael  down  here,  while  fhe  fliould  find  fome 
water  to  quench  his  third.  Returning,  after  an 
unfuccefsful  fearch,  fhe  was  furprifed  to  fee  a 
fpring  burding  up  from  the  ground  between  the 
child’s  legs.  That  fpring  is  the  prefent  well  of 
Zemzem. 

Another  ornament  of  the  Kaba,  is  a row  of 
metal  pillars  furrounding  it.  Thefe  pillars  are 
joined  by  chains,  on  which  hang  a vad  number 
of  filver  lamps.  The  porticos  or  arcades  above 
mentioned  are  defigned  to  protect  the  pilgrims 
from  the  torrid  heat  of  the  day.  They  anfwer 
likewife  another  purpofe ; for  the  merchants,  of 

whom 
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whom  great  numbers  accompany  the  caravans, 
expofe  their  wares  for  fale  under  thofe  arcades. 

The  Mahometans  have  fuch  high  ideas  of  the 
fancfity  of  Mecca,  that  they  fuppofe  it  to  extend 
even  to  the  environs  of  the  city.  Its  territory 
is  reputed  facred  to  a certain  diftance  round, 
which  is  indicated  by  marks  fet  for  this  purpofe. 
Every  caravan  find  one  of  thofe  marks  on  their 
way,  which  warns  the  pilgrims  to  put  on  the 
modefl;  garb  which  it  becomes  them  to  wear  on 
that  facred  ground. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Pilgrimage  of  the  Muffulmans. 

Every  Mufliilman,  it  is  well  known,  is  obliged^ 
pnce  in  his  life,  to  vifit  Mecca,  and  perform  ads 
pf  devotion  in  the  facred  places.  If  this  law 
were  ftridly  obferved,  the  concourfe  of  pilgrims 
would  be  immenfe  ; nor  could  the  city  contairi 
fuch  crowds  from  every  country  in  which  the 
Mahometan  religion  has  been  introduced.  It 
may  be  prefumed,  therefore,  that  none  but  fuch 
as  are  more  than  ordinarily  devout  difcharge 
this  duty. 

Thofe  indeed,  whofe  circumftances  do  not  ad- 
mit of  their  undertaking  fo  diflant  a journey, 
are  allowed  to  hire  a perfon  to  perform  it  for 
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them.  But  a pilgrim,  in  this  charader,  can  ad 
for  no  more  than  one  perfon  at  the  fame  time  ; 
and,  to  prevent  impofture,  he  mull  bring  back 
a formal  attehation  from  an  Imam  in  Mecca, 
bearing,  that  he  has  adually  performed  the  ap- 
pointed devotional  exercifes  in  the  holy  places, 
in  the  name  of  fuch  a perfon,  living  or  dead ; for, 
even  after  the  death  of  a man,  who,  during  his 
life,  negleded  the  fulfilling  of  this  point  of  the 
law,  the  duty  mayftill  be  difcharged  in  his  name, 
and  for  his  benefit.  I have  fometimes  met  with 
pilgrims  by  profelTion,  who  had  been  ill  paid  by 
their  employers,  and  were  obliged  to  afli  alms. 

Few  as  the  caravans  are,  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  the  Mulfulmans,  even  thofe  few  are 
compofed,  in  great  part,  of  perfons  who  go  upon 
other  motives  than  devotion ; fuch  as  mer- 
chants, who  think  this  the  fafefi:  opportunity  for 
the  conveyance  of  their  goods,  and  the  moft  fa- 
vourable for  the  fale  of  them  ; — purveyors  of  all 
forts,  who  furnifh  the  pilgrims  with  necelfaries  ; 
and  foldiers,  paid  by  the  caravan  for  efcorting 
them.  From  this  it  happens,  that  many  per- 
fons have  feen  Mecca  feveral  times,  without  ever 
vifiting  it  upon  any  but  views  of  intereft. 

The  mofl  confiderable  of  thefe  caravans  is  that 
of  Syria,  commanded  by  the  Pacha  of  Damaf- 
cus.  At  a certain  diftance  from  Mecca,  it  joins 
that  from  Egypt,  which  is  the  fecond  in  num- 
bers, 
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bers,  and  is  conduced  by  a Bey,  who  . takes 
the  title  of  Emir  Hadgi.  A third  conies  from 
Yemen  ; and  a fourth,  ftill  fmaller  in  numbers, 
from  the  country  of  Lachfca.  A few  pilgrims  come 
by  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  the  Arabian  fettle- 
ments  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The  Perfians 
join  that  which  is  from  Bagdad,  and  is  conduc- 
ted by  the  Pacha.  His  poll  is  lucrative  ; for  he 
fqueezes  large  fums  from  the  Perfian  here- 
tics. 

When  giving  an  account  of  what  I faw  on 
board  our  veflel,  in  the  palfage  between  Suez 
and  Jidda,  I had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  Ihhram, 
and  of  the  place  where  pilgrims  are  obliged  to 
aflfume  that  garb  of  humility.  I may  add,  that 
they  mull  proceed  without  delay  to  Mecca,  as 
foon  as  they  arrive  on  the  border  of  the  facred  ter- 
ritory. A Greek  renegadoe,  who  had  come  in  our 
company  from  Suez,  was  difpofed  to  reft  for  fome 
time  at  Jidda;  but  the  reproaches  which  he  found 
thrown  out  upon  him,  for  fuch  an  inftance  of  in- 
difference about  the  objeÖ:  of  his  journey,  obliged 
himtofet  off  for  Mecca  fooner  than  was  favourable 
to  the  ftate  of  his  bufinefs  in  Jidda. 

Befides,  it  is  truly  advantageous  to  a pilgrim 
to  hafte  forward  to  the  holy  places.  If  he  has 
not  been  prefent  from  the  commencement,  at 
the  celebration  of  all  the  ceremonies,  and  per- 
formed every  appointed  ad  of  devotion,  he  can- 
not 
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not  obtain  the  title  of  Hadgi ; an  honour  much 
coveted  by  the  Turks,  becaufe  it  confers  fub- 
ftantial  privileges,  and  commands  refpeä;  to  thofe 
who  bear  it.  The  rarity  of  this  title,  in  Maho- 
metan countries,  is  a proof  how  negligently  the 
law  enjoining  pilgrimage  is  obferved. 

A fimilar  cuftom  prevails  among  the.  Chrif- 
tians  in  the  eaft,  who  alfo  make  much  ado  about 
the  title  of  Hadgi  or  Mokdaft,  which  they  gave 
to  pilgrims  of  their  communion.  In  order  to 
j acquire  this  title,  it  is  not  enough  for  a perfon 
i to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem ; he  mufh  fpend 
the  feafon  of  the  paifover  in  that  city,  and  affift 
at  all  the  ceremonies  in  the  holy  weeks  (k). 


• CHAP.  VL 
Of  the  City  of  Medina. 

About  a day’s  journey  diftant  from  the  port 
of  Jambo  hands  Medina,  a city  of  moderate  ex- 
tent, furrounded  with  indifferent  walls,  and  fitu- 
ate ' in  a fandy  plain.  It  belongs  to  the  Sher- 
riffe  of  Mecca,  but  has  of  late  been  governed 
by  a Sovereign  of  its  own,  of  the  family  of  Da- 
rii  Bdrkad,  At  this  prefent  time,  the  Sherrift'e 
rules  it  by  a Vizir,  who  muft  be  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily. 


Before 
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Before  the  days  of  Mahomet,  this  city  was 
called,  ‘Jaihreb,  But  it  was  called  Medinet  en 
JStchbi,  the  City  of  the  Prophet  j from  the  period 
at  which  Malioniet,  upon  his  expulfion  out  of 
Mecca  by  the  Koreifchites,  took  refuge  here,  and 
continued  to  make  it  the  place  of  his  refidence 
for  the  reft  of  his  life. 

The  tomb  of  Mahomet  at  Medina  is  held  in 
refpect  by  the  Mulfulmans ; but  they  are  not 
. obliged  to  vifit  it  in  order  to  the  performance  of 
any  devotional  exercifes  ; only,  as  the  caravans 
from  Syria  neceiTarily  pafs  near  by  Medina,  in 
their  return  from  Mecca,  they  turn  afide  to  be- 
hold the  Prophet’s  tomb. 

I alfo  obtained  from  a Turk  a drawing  of  the 
raofque  in  which  the  tomb  ftands.  It  is  fituate 
in  a corner  of  the  great  fquare ; whereas  the  Ka- 
ba  is  in  the  middle  of  the  fquare  at  Mecca.  For 
fear  that  the  people  might  fuperftitioufly  offer 
worlhip  to  the  allies  of  the  Prophet,  the  tomb  is 
inclofed  within  iron  rails,  and  is  only  to  be  feen 
by  looking  tlirough  thefe.  It  is  of  plain  mafon- 
Work,  in  the  form  of  a cheft ; and  this  is  all  the 
monument.  I could  never  learn  the  origin  of 
the  ridiculous  ftory,  which  has  been  circulated  in 
Fmrope,  concerning  vaft  magnets  faid  to  fupport 
the  coffin  of  Mahomet  in  the  air. 

This  tomb  is  placed  between  two  other  tombs, 
in  which  reft  the  allies  of  the  two  firft  Caliphs^ 

Al- 
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Although  not  more  magnificent  than  the  tombs 
of  the  founders  of  moft  other  mofques,  the 
building  that  covers  it,  is  hung  with  a piece  of 
filk  ftuif  embroidered  with  gold,  which  is  renew- 
ed every  feven  years  by  the  Pacha  of  Damaf- 
cus. 

This  building  is  guarded  by  forty  eunuchs, 
chiefly  for  the  fecurity  of  the  treafure  which  is 
faid  to^be  kept  in  it.  This  treafure  confifts  chief- 
ly of  precious  ftones,  the  offerings  of  rich  Muf- 
fulmans.  But  there  was  evidently  fuch  a mix- 
ture of  fable  in  the  account  I received  of  it,  that 
I knew  not  what  to  think.  Several  refpe£table 
Mahometans  ferioufly  affured  me,  that  the  philo- 
fopher’s  ftone,'  or  a large  quantity  of  powder  for 
converting  other  metals  into  fine  gold,  was  one  of 
the  mofl  valuable  articles  of  that  treafure.  An  e- 
minent  Arabian  merchant  informed  me,  that  the 
guard  was  polled  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to 
keep  off  the  populace,  who  had  begun  to  throw 
dirt  upon  the  tomb,  which  they  afterwards  fcra- 
ped  off,  and  preferved  as  a fort  of  relic; 


CHAP.  vir. 

• 1 

Of  the  independent  Schiecksy  Afab  and  fenvißj. 

The  highlands  of  Hedjas  are  pofTeffed  by  a num- 
ber • of  independent  Sovereign  Schiechs.  The 
VoL.  IT,  F moff 
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moft  powerful  of  thefeis  the  Schiech  of  the  tribe 
of  Harb,  who  can  bring  two  thoufand  men  into 
the  field.  He  refides  in  the  city  of  Makfchous ; 
and  his  domains  contain  feveral  cities,  and  a num- 
ber of  villages. 

During  the  months  favourable  for  pafturage, 
the  mofl  diftinguifhed  perfons  of  this  tribe  live 
in  tents  ; in  the  reft  of  the  year,  they  inhabit 
the  towns  and  villages.  The  lower  clafs  live, 
commonly  through  the  whole  year,  in  huts 
thatched  with  grafs^  This  principality  is  fitu- 
ate  upon  the  mountains  between  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina. 

I could  not  learn  either  the  names  or  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  territories  of  the  other  independent 
Schiechs  in  this  province.  What  I know  is,  that 
they  all  live  with  their  fubjefts  in  towns  and 
villages,  thro*  the  whole  year,  and  have  for  their 
places  of  defence  fome  caftles  built  upon  preci- 
pitous rocks.  They  fometimes  join  their  neigh- 
bours to  attack  the  Turkifh  caravans ; but  thefe 
never  pafs  thro*  their  dominions. 

The  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Harb  is  the  perfon 
who  chiefly  harraflfes  the  caravans,  and  lays 
them  under  contribution.  Unlefs  the  Syrians 

j 

and  Egyptians  pay  the  tribute  he  demands,  for 
permiflion  to  pafs  through  his  territories,  he 
mufters  up  an  army  of  his  own  fubjefls  and  his 

neigh- 
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neighbours,  all  of  whom  are  very  willing  to  pil- 
lage a caravan. 

The  moft  remarkable,  and  the  leaft  known  of 
thofe  highland  communities,  is  that  which  the 
Jews  have  formed  upon  the  mountains  lying  to 
the  north*eaft  of  Medina.  That  trad:  of  country 
is  CdWed  K/jtebar  ; and  the  Jews  inhabiting  it  are 
known  in  Arabia  by  the  name  of  Beni  Khiebar. 
They  have  independent  Schiechs  of  their  own, 
and  are  divided  into  three  tribes;  Beni  Mißead^ 
Beni  Schahan,  Beni  Anaejfe.  So  odious  are  they 
to  the  Mahometans,  who  accufe  them  of  pillag- 
ing the  caravans,  that,  in  Syria,  the  greateft  af- 
front which  can  be  offered  a man  is  to  call  him 
Beni  Kbeibar.  Thofe  robberies  feem,  however, 
to  be  unjuftly  imputed  to  them.  Some  Maho- 
metans, whom  I could  credit,  alfured  me,  that  the 
Jews  indeed  furniihed  auxiliaries  to  the  Arab  ar- 
my, which  had  lately  pillaged  the  caravan  from 
Damafcus;  but,  that  the  authors  of  that  enterprife 
were,  the  Schiech  of  the  tribe  of  Harb  in  Hedjas, 
and  he  of  the  tribe  of  Anaejfe  in  Nejed. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews  of  Kheibar 
keep  up  any  intercourfe  with  their  brethren  who 
are  difperfed  over  Afia.  When  I afked  the  Jews 
in  Syria  concerning  them,  they  told  me,  that 
thofe  falfe  brethren  dürft  not  claim  their  fellow- 
fhip,  for  that  they  did  not  obferve  the  law. 
The  Beni  Kheibar  muft  therefore  be  of  the  fed 

of 
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of  the  Karaites,  who  are  not  numerous,  and  are 
much  difperfed;  and,  by  the  other  Jew's,  who  are 
in  general  attached  to  the  feet  of  the  Pharifees,  are 
Hill  more  detefted  than  the  Chriftians  or  Mahome- 
tans. 

The  name  of  Anaejfe  is  not  unlike  Hanajji, 
the  name  of  a tribe  of  whom  Benjamin  de  Tu- 
dela  fpeaks  as  being  his  countrymen.  It  alfo  has 
a confiderable  refemblance  to  Baruc  Anzab,  a 
race  of  Jews  who  gave  much  trouble  to  Mahor 
met  and  the  firft  Caliphs.  It  fhould  feem,  there- 
fore, that  this  branch  of  the  Jews  miift  have  fub- 
hfted  here  for  more  than  twelve  centuries.  Bar^ 
thema  was  the  firft  modern  that  made  mention 
of  this  little  ftate  of  independent  Jews,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Medina. 

The  * circumftances  of  this  fettlement  have, 
perhaps,  given  rife  to  the  fable  of  the  Sabbatical 
River.  Thefe  Jews  cannot  accompany  a cara- 
van, becaufe  their  religion  permits  them  not  to 
travel  on  the  Sabbath.  ‘Yet  the  country  which 
they  inhabit  is  furrounded  by  fuch  vaft  and  fan- 
dy  defarts,  that,  unlefs  with  a caravan,  fo  fe- 
queftered  a trad:  cannot  be  fafely  either  entered 
or  left. 

^ , y ■ 
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SECTION  XVIII.  '8  ' 

OF  YEMEN  IN  GENERAL. 

fißn  ji‘  » 
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CHAP.  1.  ‘ :I  :=V 

Of  the  Boundaries  and  Subdhvlfwns  of  Temen. 

This  great  province,  comprehending  the  fineft 
and  moft  fertile  part  of  Arabia,  is  furrounded 
by  the  Arabic  Gulph,  and  by  the  provinces  of 
Hadramaut,  Nejed,  and  Hedjas.  - r 

Yemen  is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts, 
differing  greatly  in  foil  and  climate.  That  'bor- 
dering on  the  Arabic  Gulph  is  a dry  and  fandy 
plain,  nearly  two  days  journey  in  breadth,  and 
is  fcorched  by  the  moft  torrid  heats.  The  other, 
extending  immediately  beyond  this,  is  a high- 
lying  country,  full  of  precipitous,  yet  fertile 
hills,  and  enjoying  a much  mores  temperate  air. 
But,  thefe  circumftances  will  fall  properly  within 
the  natural  hiftory  of  Arabia ; and  I am  here 
fpeaking  only  of  its  political  divifions. 

Yemen  is,  like  the  reft  of  Arabia,  parcelled 
out  among  a number  of  different  fovereigns  in 
unequal  portions.  Some  of  them  are  princes  of 

con- 
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confiderable  power;  but  many  are  petty  Schiechs, 
who  are,  however,  perfectly  independent. 

The  mod;  confiderable  of  thofe  princes  is  the 
Imam,  who  relides  at  Sana:  Having  travelled 
through  a part' of  his  dominions,  and  by  confe- 
quence  acquired  particular  knowledge  of  them, 
I Ihall  defcribe  them  in  a feparate  article,  and 
the  rather,  as  they  extend  through  the  greater 
part  of  Y emen.  At  prefent,  I proceed  to  give 
an  abftract  of  what  I could  learn  concerning  the 
reft  of  this  province. 

The  independent  ftates  of  Yemen,  befide  the 
dominions  of  the  Imam,  are,  as  I learned  from 
perfons  who  were  the  moft  likely  to  be  accurate- 
ly informed, 

1.  The  territory  of  Aden,  which  has  been 
for  fome  time  governed  by  a particular  prince ; 

2.  The  principality  of  Kaukeban,  poflefled  by 
a Sejid; 

3.  Kobail,  or  Hafchid-u-Bekil,  in  which  are 
many  Schiechs,  united  in  a fort  of  confedera- 
tion ; 

4.  The  principality  of  Abu-Arifch,  belonging 
to  a Sherrifte ; 

5.  A large  diftrift  between  Abu-Arifch  and 
Hedjas,  inhabited  by  free  Bedouins  ; 

6.  The  territory  of  Khaidan,  under  the  domi- 
nion of  its  own  Schiech ; 

7.  The 
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7.  The  territory  of  Sahan,  comprehending 
the  principality  of  Saade,  which  belongs  to  a 
SejiJ,  with  the  domains  of  fome  independent 
Schiechs ; . 

8.  Nedfjeran; 

9.  Kachtan; 

I o.  Nehhm  ; 

1 1.  Eaft  Kbatdan^  confifting  of  four  fmall  fo- 
vereignties,  under  the  government  of  as  many 
independent  Schiechs ; 

1 2.  The  vaft  country  of  Dfjof  or  Mareb,  go- 
verned by  a Sherriffe,  and  fome  independent 
Schiechs; 

13.  The  territory  of  in  which  are  at 

leaft  three  independent  Schiechs. 

There  are  polTibly  fever al  other  fovereign 
ftates  in  Yemen,  which  might  be  too  fmall  to 
come  to  my  knowledge.  A traveller,  who 
ihould  only  ftop  a fliort  time  on  his  way,  could 
not  readily  learn  the  names  of  all  the  petty  Ger- 
man baronies.  What  I know  certainly,  howe- 
ver, as  having  witneffed  ftriking  enough  inftan- 
ces . of  it,  is,  that  thofe  endlefs  fubdivifions  of 
territory,  among  fuch  a multitude  of  petty  fove- 
reigns,  are,  in  a great  meafure,  the  caufe  of  the 
Hate  of  decline  in  which  Arabia  at  prefent  ap- 
pears : Such  a colleftion  of  jarring  interefts  is 
naturally  fatal  to  trade  and  induftry. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Principality  of  Aden.  • 

Th  IS  finall  ftate  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Indian  Ocean ; on  the  weft  and  north  by  the 
dominions  of  the  Imam;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the 
country  of  Jafa.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Imam;  but,  in  1730,  the  inhabitants  expelled 
the  Imam’s^  governor,  and  elected  a Schiech, 
who  is  perfeäily  independent. 

Aden,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city,  gives 
Its  name  to  this  principality.  It  has  ftill  a good 
harbour,  although  much  declined  from  what  it 
once  was.  Its  trade  is  now  trifling  ; for  the  So- 
vereign is  never  at  peace  with  his  neighbours. 
Coffee  from  Jafa  is  the  only  article  for  export 
which  this  city  affords. 

Among  a number  of  cities;  and  a good  many 
caftles  of  no  great  ftrength,  belonging  to  this 
fmall  ftate,  the  only  place  that  is  ftill  in  any  de- 
gree confiderable,  is  Labadsje.,  the  feat  of  the 
prefent  Schiech  Abd  ul  Kerim  el  Foddeli.  This 
. town  was  befieged  by  the  famous  Abd  Urrab, 
from  whom  it  fuffered  confiderably.  Foddeli  is 
a narrow  diftri£l,  containing  a city  and  feveral 
villages,  known  from  its  having  been  the  origi- 
nal feat  of  the  reigning  family. 
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CHAP.  m. 

Of  the  Principality  of  Kauiebaiu 

XriE  country  bearing  this  name,  is  furroilnded 
almoft  on  all  hands  by  the  dominions  of  the  I- 
mam  of  Sana ; only,  on  one  fide,  meeting  the  ter- 
ritoi'y  of  the  confederated  Schiechs  of  Hafchid- 
ii-Bekil.  The  reigning  family  are  defcendants 
from  Mahomet,  by  Hadi,  Imam  of  Saade.  They, 
for  feveral  ages,  polTefled  confiderable  domi- 
nions in  Yemen ; and  retained  the  title  of  T 
mam  even  during  the  ufurpation  of  the  Turks* 
But,  when  this  nation  was  driven  out  of  Yemen 
by  Khajfem  el  Kebir,  that  illuftrious  family  were 
obliged  to  yield  up  their  title  of  Imam  to  the 
new  Arabian  conqueror,  and  to  content  them- 
felves  with  that  of  Sidi  or  Sejid^  However, 
they  ftill  retain  fovereign  authority  over  a con- 
siderable territory. 

A feries  of  thofe  fovereigns  was  communica- 
ted to  me ; but  I could  not  find  means  to  fatis- 
ly  myfelf  of  its  authenticity.  The  reigning 
prince,  in  1763,  was  Sejid  Achmet.  He  had  fe- 
veral fons  and  brothers,  and  a good  many  ne- 
phews. 

He.  refides  at  Kaukeban,  a final  1 unfortified 
town,  but  fituate  on  the  fummit  of  an  almoft  in- 
Vo  l.  II,  G accef- 
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acceflible  mountain.  The  aunt  of  the  reigning 
prince  has  made  a caufeway  be  formed,  by  which 
loaded  camels  can  now  advance  up  to  the  city. 

In  the  different  diflrids  into  which  this  coun- 
try is  divided,  are  a good  many  towns  and  villa- 
ges, mofl  of  which  have  caflles  or  citadels  upon 
adjoining  hills.  Thefe  are  mot  unneceffary  pre-, 
cautions  for  the  defence  of  thofe  petty  princes, 
againfl  fo  powerful  a neighbour  as  the  Imam  of 
Sana. 

Wadi  Laa  is  a valley  fertile  in  coffee,  which 
belongs  to  Sejid  Ibrabbn^  brother  to  the  reign- 
ing Imam.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  fome  hot 
mineral  fprings. 


CHAP.  IV. 
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Of  the  allied  Princes  of  Hnfchid-u-Beiil. 

The  extenfive  country  of  Hafchid-u-Bekil,  pof- 
feffed  by  a number  of  confederated  Schiechs,  is 
properly  named  Bellad  el  Kobail,  the  Country  of 
the  Highlanders : But  the  other,  expreflive  of 
the  confederacy,  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  more 
commonly  known.  It  extends  northward  as  far 
as  to  thcfDefart  oi  Amaßa ; on  the  fouth  and  the 
eaft,  it  is  bounded  by  the  dominions  of  the  I- 
main,  and  the  principality  of.  Kaukeban  ; wefl-^ 
ward,  it  meets  the  fovereign  ftate  of  Abu  A- 
rrti/ rifch. 
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jrifch.  The  republican  fpirit  prevails  fo  little 
through  Afia,  that  thefe  ftates  may  be  regarded 
as  a fmgular  political  phenomenon  in  the  eaft. 

This  highland  country  contains  many  Schiechs, 
defeended  from  very  ancient  noble  families, 
each  of  whom  rules  within  his  own  domains  as 
a fovereign  prince.  Thefe  Schiechs,  finding 
themfelves  unable  to  make  feparately  any  fuc- 
cefsful  refiftance  to  a powerful  neighbour,  have 
combined,  in  order  to  defend  themfelves  by  the 
common  force. 

It  is  not  eafy,  even  in  Europe,  to  obtain  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  any  po- 
litical conftitution ; but,  among  the  miftruftful, 
fufpicious  inhabitants  of  the  eaft,  fuch  a thing  is 
almofl  impoffible.  I could  not  learn  upon  what 
laws  and  conditions  the  confederation  of  Haf- 
cid-u-Bekil  is  maintained.  All  I know  is,  that 
they  chobfe  a certain  number  of  chiefs,  and,  in 
war,  fo  many  generals,  to  command  their  united 
forces. 

Thefe  allied  princes,  and  their  fubjects,  are 
much  better  foldiers,  and  more  inclined  to  war, 
than  the  reft  of  the  Arabians.  The  Imam  of 
Sana,  and  the  Sherriffe  of  Mecca,  entertain  each 
feveral  regiments  of  thofe  highlanders,  and  pay 
them*  better  than  'their  other  troops.  They  muft 
have  officers  of  their  own  nation ; and  the 
Schiechs  ufually  both  raife  the  regiments,  and 
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nominate  the ''offieer's.  For  this  reafon,  the  I- 
mam  fea'fs^'tciF  quarrel'  with  the  confederates. 
When  they  go  to  war  with  the  Sovereign  of  Sa- 
na, their  countrymen  in  his  fervice  defert  and 
join  them.  ' 

A traditioti  which  fubfifts  concerning  their 
common  origin,  may  have  been  the  caufe  which 
firft  gave  rife  to  the  confederation  among  thofe 
Schiechs,  and  which  has  difpofed  them  to  main- 
tain it  hitherto.  Hafchid  and  Bekil,  whofe 
names  the  confederates  have  affumed,  were,  by 
this  tradition,  brothers,  fons  of  one  Babrofcham^ 
by  a prinCefs  called  Nedsjema.  Babrofcham, 
who  was  born  of  honourable  parents  in  Natolia, 
after  fotne  romantic  adventures,  carried  off  that 
princefs,  who  was  daughter  to  the  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  and  fought  refuge  upon  thefe  mountains 
of  Yemen;  where,  through  his  fons,  Hafchid 
and  Bekil,  he  became  the  anceftor  of  all  the 
Schiechs  of  Bellad  el  Kobail;  and  they  accor- 
dingly look  all  up  to  him  as  their  common  pa- 
rent. 4 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  this  country 
are  Schiechs,  whofe  families  can  be  traced  far- 
ther back  than  the  date  of  this  tale.  In  the  di- 
ftrift  of  Kheivan^  and  in  the  city  of  Beit  il  T ?- 
ba^  refides  the  chief  of  the  family  of  Toba^  a de- 
fcendant  from  the  ancient  Arabian  monarch«  of 
this  name,  ' ‘ ^ fj  muß 
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I was  told  of  fifty  of  thefe  independent 
Schiechs,  fome  of  whom  poffefs  domains  in^the 
midfl  of  the  Imam’s  territories.  It  is  needlefs 
to  put  down  their  names.  „ 

The  country  inhabited  by  thefe  confederates 
is  of  various  degrees  of  fertility.  Some  vallies, 
which  .produce  fruits  in  great  abundance, „are 
interfperfed  among  the  hills ; and  even  the 
higher  grounds  are  cultivated  and  fertile. 

A number  of  callles  are  fcattered  upon  the 
heights ; but  few  confiderable  villages  are  to  be 
feen..  The  town  of  Kheivan,  in  the  diftriä:  of 
the  fame  name,  is  remarkable  for  having  been 
the  feat,  firll  of  the  Hamjare  Monarchs,^  and  af- 
terwards of  the  Imams.  Ruins  of  a very  an- 
cient palace  are  Hill  to  be  feen  there. 

, In  fome  other  fmall  villages  are  feveral  monu- 
ments, from  which  it  appears,  that,  before  the 
Turkilh  conqueft,  a great  part  of  Bellad  el  Ko- 
bail  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  undent  I- 
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C^ihe  Principality  of  Abu  Arifch^  and  the  neighbouring 
s.  Bedouins,  v ^ V mi 
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TitE  principality  of  Abu  Arifchj . which- is.;  alfo 
named  after  its  capital,  is  properly  a part -of  Te- 
hama. 
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hama.  It  flretches  along  the  Arabic  Gulph, 
nortliward  from  Loheya,  for  the  fpace  of  two 
degrees.  Like  the  reft  of  the  Tehama,  it  is 
every  where  dry  and  barren,  except  only  where 
watered  by  the  rivers  from  the  mountmnous 
parts  of  Yemen. 

This  country  was,  not  long  fince,  within  the 
Imam’s  dominions.  The  Sovereigns  of  Sana 
ufually  intruft  the  government  of  their  provinces 
to  none  but  perfons  of  mean  birth  ; often  to 
Haves,  who  may  be  lefs  likely  than  the  Arab  no- 
bles to  afpire  at  independence.  But  a late  I- 
mam  imprudently  appointed  a Sherriffe,  named 
Achmed,  to  the  government  of  Abu  Arifch. 
The  confequence  was,  that  this  Sherriffe  revolt- 
ed againfl  his  Sovereign:  Thus  juftifying  the  fay- 
ing among  the  Arabs,  that  the  poflerity  of  Ma- 
homet have  all  a third  for  fovereign  power. 

His  fon  Mahommed,  the  reigning  Sherriffe  of 
Abu  Arifch,  has  hitherto  withftood  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Imam  to  reduce  him  to  his  obedi- 
ence. The  confederates  of  Hafchid-u-Bekil  have 
been  repeatedly  excited,  by  prefents  from  the  I- 
mam,  to  attack  the  Sherriffe  ; but  their  attacks 
have  been  made  without  any  regular  concerted 
plan  of  conqueft.  Schiech  Mecrami  of  Nedsje- 
ran  likewife  penetrated  into  this  country,  with  a 
fmall  army,  in  two  fucceffive  winters.  To  expel 
this  enemy,  the  Sherriffe  levied  fix  hundred 
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men  m the  country  of  Hafchid-u-Bekil,  and 
gave  him  battle  in  January  1763.  The  Sher- 
riffe  was  defeated,  with  the  lofs'  of  fix  or  feven 
men,  upon  which  he  fhut  himfelf  up,  in  de- 
fpaii;,  in  his  palace.  But  Schiech  Mecrami  did 
not  avail  himfelf  of  his  victory  ; for,  learning 
that  the  Schiech  of  Kachtan  had  entered  Neds- 
jeran  in  his  abfence,  he  haflened  home  to  the  de- 
fence  of  his  own  dominions. 

The  remarkable  places  in  the  principality  of 
Abu  Arifch,  are  the  capital,  known  by  the  fame 
name,  which  is  encompaifed  with  walls,  and  is 
the  feat  of  the  Sherri  ffe  ; and  the  town  and  har- 
bour of  Gezan^  a day’s  journey  from  Abu 
Arifch.  This  prot^ince  of  Gezan,  fituate  up- 
on the  Arabic  Gulph,  and  in  a fertile  country, 
carries  on  a conliderable  trade  in  fenna ; great 
plenty  of  which  grows  in  the  circumjacent  territo- 
ry ; and  in  coffee,  which  is  brought  hither  from 
the  mountains  of  Hafchid-u-Bekil.  It  has  a trade 
likewife  with  the  ports  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  Arabic  Gulph  ; but  has  no  intercourfe  with 
the  fubjetls  of  the  Imam.  A few  towns,  and 
feveral  large  villages,  form  the  reft  of  this  princi- 
pality. 

The  plain  extended  along  the  Arabic  Gulph,. 
for  the  fpace  of  a degree,  from  the  borders  of 
Abu  Arifch  to  ‘Hedjas,  is  occupied  by  a tribe  of 
free  Arabs,  called  Befil  Ha!a!.  Thefe  Bedouins  ' 
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live  in  tents,  under  the  government  of  Schiechs. 
They  are  poor,  and  addicted  to  robbery,  as  1 
have  already  obferved  in  the  account  of  our 
journey  from  Jidda  to  Loheya.  But  they  va- 
lue themfelves  on  their  courage,  and  glory  in 
bearing  pain  without  fhrinking. 

Thefe  Bedouins,  when  aflced  what  religion 
they  are  of,  call  themfelves  Muffulmans.  But 
their  neighbours,  not  crediting  this  account, 
call  them  infidels,  and  accufe  them  of  profefl5ng 
a peculiar  religion,  the  followers  of  which  arc 
called  Mafal'tks.  It  appears  indeed,  that  they 
depart  widely,  in  feveral  points,  from  pure  Ma- 
hometifm ; their  circumcifion  at  leaft  is  total- 
ly different.  It  may  be  thought,  that  thefe  wan- 
dering Arabs,  having  never  been  fubdued,  by 
either  Mahomet  or  his  fucceflbrs,  have  retained 
fome  part  of  their  ancient  religion.  The  Muf- 
fulmaiis  confider  the  Bedouins,  in  general,  as 
fcarcely  orthodox,  and  reproach  them  as  not  be- 
ing true  believers. 

Thefe  Arabs  of  Beni  Halal  inhabit  a barren 
territory.  They  are  poor,  and  live  upon  the 
fcanty  produce  of  their  flocks, 
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Xhe  Arabs  call  the  mQuntainouS/tra^i^  between 
Hafchid-UrBekil  and  Hedjas,  Sahan.  This  trad 
of  country  is  of  confiderable  extent,  and  produ- 
ces abundance  of  excellent  fruits , of  all  kinds, 
but  efpecially  grapes.  Iron  mines  have  alfo 
been  difeovered  in  it,  but  for  want  of  wood  have 

* ^ t. 

not  been  wrought.  From  this  circumftance,  the 
iron  in  Yemen  is  both  dear  and  bad. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  efpecially  the 
highlanders,  who  have  little  intercourfe  with 
ftrangers,  are  faid  to  fpeak  the  bell  Arabic, [Cor- 
refponding  more  entirely  than  that  fpoken  any 
where  elfe  with  the  language  of  the  Alcoran  ; 
although,  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  almoh  ab- 
folutely  ftrangers  to  the  book. 

Thefe  people  differ  effentially  in  their  man- 
ners from  -the  Arabs  in  the  . cities  of  .Y'^e'men. 
They  feldom  take  more  than  one  wife  each. 
Their  women  are  not  permitted  to . marry  till 
they  have  completed  their  fifteenth  year;  where- 
as, in  the  dominions  of  the  Imam,  girls  are  mar- 
ried at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten.  They  live  upon 
j meat,  honey,  milk,  and  fome  vegetables.  Their 
J country  affords  plenty  of  thefe  articles.  By 
VoL.  II,  II  this 
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this  fimple  mode  of  living,  they  commonly  at- 
tain to  a very  advanced  age,  retaining  the  per- 
fect ufe  of  their  fight  to  the  laft.  They  are  ve- 
ry hofpitable,  and  yet  rob  with  no  lefs  rapacity, 
when  they  meet  with  travellers  not  embodied 
in  a caravan,  than  the  Bedouins  of  the  defart. 

In  this  country  are  many  independent  lord- 
fliips.  The  principal  of  thefe  is  Saade,  in  the 
pofleflion  of  Prince  Khajfem^  a defcendant  from 
Imam  Hadi,  of  the  fame  flock  as  the  prefent 
royal  families  of  Kaukeban  and  Sana.  This 
Prince  takes  alfo  the  title  of  Imam ; but  his  prin- 
cipality is  fo  fmall,  that  he  can  hardly  defend 
himfelf  againft  the  Schiechs  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains. 

At  Saade,  his  capital,  and  the  place  of  his  re- 
fidence,  is  a cuflom-houfe,  which  brings  him  a 
confiderable  revenue.  All  goods  from  the  do- 
minions of  the  Imam  mufl  pafs  this  way  to  Nedf- 
jeran,  Kachtan,  or  Mecca ; and  high  duties  are 
exaded.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city  is  a 
high  hill,  famous  as  being  the  pofl  upon  which 
a prince  of  this  flate  fuflained  a feven  years  fiege 
by  the  Turks. 

A part  of  the  great  defart  of  Amafia  lies  be- 
tween Saade  and  Hafchid-u-Bekil.  In  the  middle 
of  that  defart  is  Birkct  Soidan^  the  only  place 
where  travellers  can  halt  for  refrefhment. 
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'The  fmall  diftri(!?t  of  Khaulan,  which  comes 
to  be  here  taken  notice  of,  and  which  is  to  be 
carefully  diftinguifhed  from  that  of  the  fame 
name  near  Sana,  lies  among  the  mountains  weft- 
ward  from  Saade,  upon  the  road  from  Sana  to 
Mecca,  four  days  journey  from  Hali,  the  extreme 
city  upon  that  fide  of  the  Sherriffe’s  territory. 
It  has  likewife  an  independent  Schiech.  This  is 
all  that  I could  learn  concerning  it. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Principalities  of  Ncdsjeran  and  Cachtcai. 

Nedsjeran  is  fituate  in  a pleafant  and  well 
watered  country,  three  days  journey  north-eaft 
from  Saade.  This  narrow  territory  is  fertile  in 
corn  and  fruits,  efpecially  in  dates.  It  affords 
excellent  pafturage ; and  its  horfes  and  camels 
are  in  high  requeft  through  all  Arabia. 

Its  prefent  Schiech,  whofe  name  is  Mecrami, 
has  gained  a very  high  reputation.  He  is  faid 
not  to  be  of  the  ftock  of  the  ancient  nobility.  In 
his  youth,  he  travelled  through  ail  Arabia,  Per- 
fia,  and  India.  After  his  return,  the  Imam  of 
Saade  intrufted  him  with  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Nedsjeran.  But,  fcarce  had  Me- 
crami been4nvefted  in  this  office,  when  he 
threw  off  his  allegiance. 
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The  new  Schiech  of  Nedsjeran  has  made  hlm- 
felf  formidable  by  his  genius  and  valour,  not 
merely  to  his  neighbours,  but  even  to  diftant 
princes.  Not  long  fmce,  he  introduced  his 
troops,  by  fmall  detachments,  into  the  territory 
of  Hafchid-u-Bekil ; penetrated  into  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Imam  ; and  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
the  province  of  Safari.  In  January  1763,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  he  defeated  the  Sher- 
riffe  of  Abu  Arifch.  In  the  end  of  the  fame 
year,  he  had  traverfed  all  Arabia  with  his  army, 
and  entered  the  province  of  Lachfa.  In  Europe, 
it  would  be  impoffible  to  conduä;  an  army,  in  fo 
Ihort  a time,  through  fuch  an  extent  of  ilrange 
and  defart  countries.  But  an  army  of  Arabs  are 
not  incumbered  with  artillery,  tents,  or  ammu- 
nition. The  fcanty  p:  ovifions  which  they  need 
are  borne  by  camels ; and  the  foldiers,  being 
light-armed,  and  almoil  naked,  fear  no  fatigue. 

Schiech  Mecrami  enjo)^  through  Arabia  the 
reputation,  no  lefs  of  a profound  theologian, 
than  of  a valiant  warrior.  His  religious  opi- 
nions differ  elfentially  from  thofe  of  the  {land- 
ing fefls  among  the  Muffulmans.  He  honours 
Mahomet  as  the  Prophet  of  God,  but  looks  with 
little  refpect  on  his  fucceffors  and  commentators. 
Some  of  the  more  fenfible  Arabs  fay,  that  this 
Schiech  has  found  means  to  avail  himfelf  of  hea- 
yen,  even  in  this  life  j for,  to  ufe  their  expref- 
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[ fion,  he  fells  paradife  by  the  yard  ; and  affigns 
I more  or  lefs  honourable  places  in  that  manfion 
i|  according  to  the  fums  paid  him.  Simple,  fuper- 
ftitious  perfons  actually  purchafe  affignments  up- 
ij  on  heaven,  from  him  and  his  procurators,  and 
hope  to  profit  by  them.  A Perfian,  of  the  pro-  ' 
vince  of  Kirman  too,  has  lately  begun  to  ifl'ue 
fimilai;  bills  upon  heaven,  and  has  gained  confi- 
''  derably  by  the  traffic.  The  people  of  the  Eafl 
appear  to  approach  daily  nearer  to  the  ingeni- 
ous invention  of  the  Europeans  in  thefe  mat- 
ters. 

The  knowledge  of  many  fecrets,  and,  among 
others,  of  one  for  obtaining  rain  when  he  plea- 
fes,  is  likewife  afcribed  to  this  Scbiech.  When 
the  country  fuffers  by  drought,  he  appoints  a 
fall:,  and  after  it  a public  proceffion,  in  which 
* all  mull  affift,  with  an  air  of  humility,  without 
their  turbans,  and  in  a garb  fuitably ' mean. 
Some  Arabs  of  diftinclion  allured  me,  that  this 
never  fails  to  procure  an  immediate  fall  of 
rain. 

The  capital  of  this  fmall  kingdom  is  Nedsje- 
ran,  an  ancient  city,  famous  in  Arabian  hiftory. 
The  other  towns  in  it  are  places  of  little  confe- 
quence. 

The  fmall  diftrid  of  Kachtan  lies  among  the 
mountains,  three  days  journey  northward  from 
Nedsjeran.  At  Loheya,  I faw  a perfon  of  dif- 
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tm'ftion  from  that  country,  who  had  been  at  Sa- 
na with  horfes  for  the  Imam.  He  became  fuf- 
picious  of  my  intentions,  when  I put  fome  que- 
ftions  to  him  refpedbing  his  country,  and  would 
give  me  no  information.  All  that  I could  learn 
concerning  Kachtan,  was,  that  it  is  governed  by 
a peculiar  Schiech. 


CHAP.  viir. 

Of  the  Principalities  of  Nehhm  and  Khaulan. 

Nerhm  is  a finall  diflirifl  between  Dsjof  and 
Hafchid-u-Bekil.  The  prefent  Schiech,  who  is 
of  a warlike  character,  and  often  troublefome  to 
the  Imam,  is  an  independent  prince.  He  pof- 
fefles  a few  fmall  inconfiderable  towns,  with  a 
fertile  mountain,  on  which  are  many  villages. 
The  inhabitants  of  Deiban  are  free ; but  they 
always  join  the  Schiech  of  Nehhm  in  his  wars 
with  the  Imam. 

The  fmall  diflrid  of  Khaulan,  which  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  fame  name  of  which  fome 
account  has  already  been  given,  lies  a few 
leagues  fouth-eafl  from  Sana.  It  is  governed  by 
an  independent  Schiech,  the  reprefentative  of  a 
very  ancient  family.  Schiech  Rajech  Khaulani^ 
who  reigned  in  1763,  dwelled  at  Sana,  being 
general  of  the  Imam’s  troops.  His  ordinary 
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place  of  refideiice  is  at  Beit  Rodsje^  a fmall  town 
in  his  own  dominions. 

In  this  principality  is  the  fmall  city  of  Tana- 
eim,  famous  among  the  Jews  of  Arabia,  who 
had  anciently  their  chief  feat,  with  many  fpa- 
cious  fynagogues,  in  it.  At  prefent  it  is  almoft 
defolate ; and  few  Jews  are  among  its  inhabi- 
tants. Beit  el  Kibfi  is  a village  inhabited  folely 
by  Sherriffes,  one  of  whom  mufl  always  be  at 
the  head  of  the  caravan  which  goes  annually 
from  Sana  to  Mecca.  This  caravan  confifts  of 
about  three  thoufand  perfons,  and  is  forty-five 
days  upon  the  road,  although  the  whole  length 
of  the  journey  be  not  more  than  an  hundred  Ger- 
man miles,  at  leafl  if  it  could  be  travelled  in  a 
ftraight  line. 

Several  places,  which  once  pertained  to  the 
prince  of  Khaulan,  have  been,  by  degrees,  an- 
nexed to  the  dominions  of  the  Imam. 

CHAP.  IX. 

\ 

Of  the  Country  of  Dsjof. 

This  great  province  of  Yemen  extends  fouth- 
ward  from  Nedsjeran  to  Hadramaut,  and  eaft- 
ward  from  Hafchid-u-Bekil  to  the  Defart,  by 
which  Yemen  is  feparated  from  Oman.  It  is 
full  of  fandy  and  defart  plains.  In  feveral  pla- 
ces. 
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ces,  however,  the  inhabitants  \vant  neither 
cheefe,  nor  durra,  nor  any  other  of  the  necef- 
faries  of  life.  The  horfes  and  camels  of  Dsjoi 
are  greatly  in  requeft  in  the  Imam’s  dominions. 

The  country  of  Dsjof  is  divided  into  Bellad 
cl  Bedoui,  that  diflrid  which  is  occupied  by 
wandering  Arabs ; Bellad  es  Saladm,  the  high- 
land diftricl,  governed  by  independent  chiefs, 
v/ho  take  the  title  of  Sultan;  and  Bellad  es  Sche- 
raf^  the  diftrict  in  which  the  fupreme  power  is 
polTeiTed  by  Sherriffes. 

The  wandering  Arabs  in  this  country  are  of 
a martial  chara6ter.  In  their  military  expedi- 
tions they  ride  upon  horfes  or  camels.  Their 
arms  are  a lance,  a fabre,  and  fometimes  a 
match-firelock.  Sometimes  they  put  on  coats 
of  mail,  a piece  of  defenfive  armour  which  the 
other  Arabs  have  ceafed  to  wear.  They  are 
not  a little  troublefome  to  their  neighbours,  who 
are  fettled  in  villages,- — plundering  them,  and 
often  carrying  off  their  young  women.  But 
neither  thefe,  nor  any  other  of  the  Bedouins, 
are  ferocioufly  cruel ; they  only  rob  ftrangers, 
but  never  kill  them.  Thefe  Bedouins  of  Dsjof 
are  faid  to  have  uncommon  talents  for  poetry, 
and  to  excel  all  the  other  Arabs  in  this  elegant 
art. 

In  the  diftricl  of  Bellad  es  Saladin.are  many 
petty  fovereigns.  Of  thefe,  none  was  named  to 
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me  but  the  Sultan  of  Baham.  The  title  of  Sul- 
tan is  no  where  ufed  in  Arabia,  except  in  Dsjof 
and  Jafa.  It  feems  to  be  applied  to  diftinguifh 
the  Schiechs  of  the  Highlanders  from  thofe  of 
the  Bedouins. 

The  mofl:  confiderable  princes  in  the  diflri£b 
of  Bellad  es  Scheraf,  are  the  three  Sherriffes  of 
Mareb^  Harib,  and  Rachvan.  But  the  firft,  al-* 
though  chief  of  the  defcendants  of  Mahomet  ia 
this  country,  polfefles  only  the  town  of  Mareb, 
with  fome  adjacent,  villages. 

Mareb,  though  confifting  only  of  about  three 
hundred  poor  houfes,  is  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince. It  is  fituate  fixteen  leagues  north-eaft 
from  Sana.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients  as 
the  capital  of  the  Sabeans,  by  the  name  of  Ma~ 
riaba.  It  is  not  certain  whether  it  was  ever 
called  Saba.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  fome 
ruins,  which  are  pretended  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  palace  of  Queen  Balkis.  But  there  is  nd 
infcription  to  confirm  or  refute  this  affertion. 

The  Sabeans  had  a refervoir  or  bafon  for  wa- 
ter, which  was  anciently  famous,  and  which  I 
often  heard  talked  of  in  Arabia ; but  nobody 
could  give  me  an  exadl  defcription  of  it^  except 
one  man  of  rank,  who  had  been  born  at  Mareb* 
and  had  always  lived  there.  He  told  me,  that  the 
famous  refervoir,  called  by  the  Arabs  Sitte  Ma- 
rch, was  a narrow  valley  between  two  ranges  of 
Vq»!,.  IL  T hills, 
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hills,  and  a day’s  journey  in  length.  Six  or  fe- 
ven  linall  rivers  meet  in  that  valley,  holding 
their  courfe  fouth  and  fouth-weft,  and  advan- 
cing from  the  territories  of  the  Imam.  Some 
of  thefe  rivers  contain  fifhes,  and  their  waters 
flow  through  the  whole  year ; others  are  dry, 
except  in  the  rainy  feafon.  The  two  ranges  of 
hills  which  confine  this  valley,  approach  fo  near 
to  each  other  upon  the  eaftern  end,  that  the  in- 
termediate fpace  may  be  crofled  in  five  or  fix 
minutes.  To  confine  the  waters  in  the  rainy 
feafon,  the  entrance  into  the  valley  was  here 
Ihut  up  by  a high  and  thick  wall  j and,  as  outlets, 
through  which  the  water  thus  collefted,  might 
be  conveyed,  in  the  feafon  of  drought,  to  water 
the  neighbouring  fields, — three  large  flood-gates 
were  formed  in  the  wall,  one  above  another. 
The  wall  was  fifty  feet  high,  and  built  of  large 
hewn  ftones.  Its  ruins  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  But 
the  waters,  which  it  ufed  formerly  to  confine, 
are  now  loft  among  the  fands,  after  running  on- 
ly a Ihort  way. 

Thus  was  there  nothing  incredibly  wonderful 
in  the  true  account  of  the  Sabsean  refervoir. 
Similar,  although  much  fmaller  refervoirs,  are 
formed  at  the  roots  of  the  mountains  in  many 
places  through  Yemen.  Near  Conftantinople  is 
a vale,  the  entrance  into  which  is  likewife  Ihut 
up  by  a wall  to  confine  the  water,  which  is  con- 
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veyed  thence  in  aqueduds  into  the  capital  of  the 
Ottoman  empire. 

The  tradition,  that  the  city  of  Mareb  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  a deluge,  occafioned  by  the  fudden 
burfting  of  the  wall,  has  entirely  the  air  of  a 
popular  fable.  It  feems  more  probable,  that  the 
wall,  being  negleded,  fell  gradually  into  difre- 
pair,  when  the  kingdom  of  the  Sabmans  decli- 
ned. But  the  ruin  of  the  wall  proved  fatal  to 
the  city  in  a different  way.  The  neighbouring 
fields,  when  no  longer  watered  from  the  refer- 
voir,  became  wafte  and  barren ; and  the  city 
was  thus  left  without  means  of  fubfiftence.  Be- 
fides,  Mareb  is  not  fo  fituate  that  it  could  fuffer 
an  inundation  in  confequence  of  the  demolition 
of  the  wall.  It  ftands  upon  a finall  eminence, 
at  a leaguers  diftance  from  it,  upon  the  water 
fide. 

The  fertility  of  the  diftrid  might  be  renewed 
by  the  reparation  of  this  work.  But,  fuch  un- 
dertakings can  be  executed  only  by  opulent  fo- 
vereigns.  Mariaba  was  the  feat  of  a powerful 
prince,  who  reigned  over  Yemen  and  Hädra- 
maut.  Mareb  is  but  the  abode  of  a poor  Sher- 
riffe,  who  can  fcarcely  withfland  the  encroach- 
ments of  feeble  neighbours. 

The  only  other  place  in  the  country  of  Dsjof, 
that  I heard  of  as  remarkable,  is  Kajfer  el  Nat, 
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a citadel  which  Hands  upon  a lofty  hill,  and  was 
built  by  the  Hamjare  princes. 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Country  of  Jafa. 

T^his  territory  is  furrounded  by  Aden,  fome 
part  of  the  Imam’s  dominions,  and  the  extenfive 
province  of  Hadramaut.  It  is  fertile,  and  a- 
bounds  particularly  in  coffee  and  cattle. 

It  was  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  the  I- 
mam  j but,  in  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  the  in- 
habitants revolted,  and  made  themfelves  inde^ 
pendent.  They  are  governed  at  prefent  by  three 
fovereign  princes,  who  have  conquered  alfo  a 
part  of  the  province  of  Hadramaut.  Thofe 
princes  are,  i.  The  Sultan  of  Reffes^  who  re- 
fides  at  Medsjeba ; 2.  The  Sultan  of  Mofaka^ 
who  takes  his  title  from  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence ; 3.  The  Sultan  of  Kara,  who  refides  in 
a caftle  upon  the  mountain  of  Kara. 

One  of  thefe  Sultans  of  Jafa  likewife  poffeffes 
Schcshbr,  a fea-port  town,  from  which  incenfe, 
but  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  India,  is  ex- 
ported. Nobody  could  inform  me  concerning 
the  interior  parts  of  this  diftrid  of  Schahhr, 
Bellad  Schafel,  and  Ed  Dabla,  are  the  domi- 
nions of  two  petty  Schiechs.  Medina  el  Asfal, 
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is  a city  famous  for  the  tombs  of  various  faints. 
The  inhabitants  are  confequently  Sunnites, 
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PF  THE  DOMINIONS  OF  THE  IMAM  OF  SANA. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Extent  and  Diviftons  of  the  Imands  Dominions. 

Speaking  of  Yemen  in  general,  I unavoidably 
gave  fome  account  of  that  part  of  this  province 
which  is  fubjeft  to  the  Imam.  The  fame  inter- 
mixture of  fertile  and  barren  territory,  and  the 
fame  produflions,  appear  every  where  through 
the  whole  province.  The  Imam,  however, 
feems  to  be  mafter  of  the  richeft,  the  moll  a, 
greeable,  and  the  mofl;  interefting  part  of  this 
trad  of  country. 

It  would  not  be  eafy  to  explain  diftindly  the 
extent  and  limits  of  this  fovereign’s  territories, 
as  they  are  fo  interfeded  by  the  domains  of  a 
number  of  petty  princes.  On  the  north  fide, 

they 
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they  meet  the  territory  of  Hafchid-u-Bekil ; 
■weflward  they  are  bounded  by  the  principality 
of  Abu-Arifch  and  the  Arabic  Gulph ; to  the 
fouth  by  the  principality  of  Aden  ; and  on  the 
call  by  the  territories  of  Dsjof  and  Jafa. 

The  general  divifion  of  Yemen  into  Tehama^ 
the  Lowlands,  and  Djebal,  the  Highlands,  ob- 
tains in  the  Imam’s  dominions,  as  well  as  elfe- 
where.  Upon  this  grand  divifion  depends  the 
fubdivifion  of  the  kingdom  of  Sana  into  thirty 
governments  or  counties.  Tehama  contains  fix 
of  thefe  governments,  and  the  highland  country 
twenty-four. 

Thefe  fmall  governments  are  not  all  alike  po- 
pulous or  remarkable.  It  would  be  a tedious 
and  fuperfluous  labour,  therefore,  to  enumerate 
the  names  of  all  the  towns  and  villages  contain- 
ed in  them.  I fliall  content  myfelf  with  taking 
notice  of  the  principal  of  thofe,  after  I have  gi- 
ven fome  general  account  of  the  Sovereign  of 
thefe  dominions,  and  of  the  nature  of  his  go- 
vernment. 

As  there  are,  in  the  territory  of  the  Imam,  many 
Schiechs  difperfed  among  the  mountains,  who  ac- 
knowledge not  his  authority,  and  are  but  In  a.  ve- 
ry flight  degree  dependent  upon  him,  I fiiall  be 
more  careful  to  take  notice  of  thefe  independent 
Lords,  than  of  the  petty  towns  and  villages.  The 
reader  will  be  more  entertained  by  an  account  of 
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the  political  conftitution  under  which  this  fingular 
people  are  united,  than  he  could  poflibly  be  by  a 
lift  of  Arabic  names. 

CHAP.  If. 

Origin  and  Hijiory  of  the  Imanis. 

In  the  abftrad  of  the  revolutions  of  Arabia,  I 
have  briefly  mentioned  that  by  which  the  expul- 
fion  of  the  Turks  was  accompliflied.  This  event 
took  place  in  1630  ; and,  from  this  period,  are 
we  to  date  the  elevation  of  the  prefent  royal  fa- 
mily of  Sana.  Their  great  anceftor  is  Khajj'em 
Abu  Mahomed,  who  was  the  chief  author  of  that 
revolution. 

Khaflem  was  defcended  from  Mahomet  by  I- 
mam  Hadi,  who  is  buried  at  Saade,  where  his 
pofterity  ftill  reign.  From  him  are  fprung  both 
the  Imams  of  Saade,  and  the  princes  of  Kauke- 
ban,  whom  the  Turks  could  never  fubdue.  Khaf- 
fem  lived  as  a private  perfon,  upon  the  revenue 
of  an  eftate  which  had  been  left  him  by  his  an.- 
ceftors,  upon  the  mountain  of  Schaehara,  north- 
eaft  from  Loheya.  Although  but  a private  in- 
dividual, he  enjoyed  the  friendfhip  of  the  indepen- 
dent Schiechs  in  the  Highlands ; and,  feeing  the 
Turks  to  be  odious  to  his  countrymen,  he,  with 
the  aid  of  thofe  Schiechs,  attacked  the  Pachas, 

and, 
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and,  by  degrees,  expelled  them  out  of  all  the  ci- 
ties of  Yemen.  Thus  attaining  the  dignity  of 
a Sovereign  Prince,  and  affiiming  the  title  of 
Sejid  Khaflem,  he  ftill  continued,  however,  to 
refide  upon  the  mountains  of  Schaehara,  and 
died  there,  after  a reign  of  nine  years.  The  gra- 
titude of  the  nation  honoured  him  with  the  epi- 
thet Great ; and  he  has  accordingly  been  deno- 
minated Khajfem  el  Kbir^  or  Khaflem  the 
Great. 

After  this  revolution,  the  ancient  royal  fami- 
ly of  Kaukeban,  being  obliged  to  yield  its  prero- 
gatives to  the  family  of  Khaflem,  the  eldeft  foa 
of  Khaflem  aflumed  the  title  of  Imam,  and  the 
name  of  Metwokkel  Allah.  The  Imam  is  pro- 
perly the  clerygman  who  fays  public  prayers 
in  the  mofques.  The  royal  fucceflbrs  of  Mahomet 
have  continued  the  pradice  of  performing  thefe 
religous  fervices,  in  proof  that  they  enjoy  fpi- 
ritual,  no  lefs  than  temporal  power.  Various 
Arabian  Princes,  who  dare  not  aflfume  the  title 
of  Caliph,  content  themfelves  with  that  of  Imam, 
or  E7nir  el  Mumenim,  Prince  of  the  Faithful.  All 
thofe  Sovereigns,  thus  inverted  with  fpiritual  au- 
thority, whether  Caliphs  or  Imams,  obferve  the 
ancient  cuftom  of  changing  their  name,  like  the 
Popes  in  Chrirtendom,  when  they  mount  the 
throne.  This  change  feems  to  indicate,  that  the 
whole  character  pf  the  man  is  entirely  altered, 
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I upon  his  being  invefted  with  an  employment, 
I which  imprefles  a degree  of  fanöity  upon  the 
character. 

Imam  Metwokkel  Allah  proceeded  to  deliver 
his  country  from  the  Turks,  who  do  not  appear 
j to  have  made  any  very  vigorous  efforts  to  main- 
tain themfelves  in  fo  remote  a conquefl,  by  which 
they  were  rather  lofers  than  gainers.  The  Arabs 
honour  that  Imam  as  a faint : To  fpare  the  public 
i revenue,  he,  like  many  other  Mahometan  Mo- 
narchs,  earned  his  livelihood  by  his  labour,  em- 
ploying himfelf  in  making  caps.  He  had  only 
one  wife,  and  flie  contented  herfelf  with  one 
houfehold  fervant.  Metwokkel  Allah  refided  at 
Doran,  and  reigned  thirty  years. 

His  fon  Mejid  Billah  fucceeded  him  ; was  no 
lefs  fcrupulous  than  his  father  with  refpecl  to 
the  revenues  of  the  date ; and  reigned  feven 
years. 

His  fucceffor  was  his  coufin  Mahadl  Achmet, 
who,  after  reigning  likewife  feven  years,  and, 
nbtwithflanding  his  devout  turn  of  mind,  ex- 
tending by  his  conqueils  the  limits  ol  the  king- 
dom, was  fucceeded  by 

His  nephew  Mejid  Billah.  He  was  proclaim- 
ed Imam  by  the  name-  of  Mabadi  Hadi.  This 
prince  had  reigned  only  two  years,  when  Maba-^ 
di  Mabonied,  fon  of  Imam  Mahadi  Achmed,  de- 
throned him,  and  alfumcd  his  place. 

VoL.  IT.  K 
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This  Imam  MahaJi  Mahomed  refided  at  Mou^ 
ahheb^  and  reigned  thirty  years.  The  French 
vifited  his  court  in  1 707 : An  account  of  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  which  vifit  has  been  publifhed  by 
La  Roque.  Ha?mlton  fpeaks  alfo  of  this  prince, 
and  fays,  that  he  was  eighty  years  of  age  in  the 
year  1714.  Mahadi  Mahomed  was  continually 
at  war  with  the  confederates  of  Hafchid-u-Bekil. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  conteft,  he  put  his  ne- 
phew Khalfem  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  he 
proved  victorious ; but  the  Imam  ungratefully 
Ihut  up  the  fuccefsful  general  in  the  citadel  of 
l^amar.  At  a fubfequent  period,  the  Imam’s 
fon  being  defeated  by  the  confederates,  that 
prince  was  obliged  to  releafe  Khalfem,  and  in- 
trull him  again  with  the  command  of  his  forces. 
Khalfem  was  again  vidorious ; but,  before  he 
could  return  to  his  uncle’s  court,  another  per- 
fon,  of  the  fame  family,  from  Schsehhara,  had 
polfelfed  himfelf  of  the  throne,  alfuming  the 
name  of  El  Nafer.  However,  the  ufurper  had 
fcarcely  enjoyed  the  fupreme  power  two  years, 
when  Khalfem  expelled  him,  and  afcended  the 
throne  under  the  name  of  El  Metwokkel. 

Imam  El  Metwokkel  chofe  Sana  for  the  place 
of  his  refidence,  and  there  reigned  in  tranquili- 
ty for  ten  years. 

After  his  death,  El  Man/or  his  fon  afcended 
the  throne.  But,  hardly  was  he  feated  upon  it, 
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when  a nephew  of  Mahadi  Mahomed,  with  the 
alliftance  of  the' prince  of  Kaukeban,  made  him- 
felf  mailer  of  all  the  country  except  Sana.  El 
Manfor,  however,  found  means  to  feize  the  per- 
fons  of  the  ufurper  and  his  protector,  and  call 
them  both  into  confinement.  He,  with  the  fame 
good  fortune,  repreffed  the  rebellion  of  another 
of  his  coufins,  and  of  one  of  his  brothers  ; and 
fhut  thefe  alfo  up  for  the  reft  of  life.  He  reign- 
ed one  and  twenty  years. 


CHAP.  III. 

OJ"  El  Mahadij  the  reiguwg  Imam. 

Imam  El  Mansor  left  feveral  fons,  the  eldeft 
of  whom,  AH,  had  naturally  the  beft  right  to 
fucceed  him.  His  mother  was  the  firft  wife 
that  his  father  had  married,  and  daughter  to  the 
prince  of  Kaukeban : Confequently  he  was  li- 
neally defcended  from  Mahomet  both  by  father 
and  mother.  But,  the  princefs,  who  was  living 
at  Sana  in  1763,  had  not  influence  or  addrefs 
enough  to  fecure  the  fucceffion  to  her  fon,  al- 
though it  was  the  general  wifh  of  the  country 
that  he  fhould  be  fovereign. 

A fon,  who  was  named  Abbas,  had  been  born 
to  El  Manfor  by  a negrefs  flave.  This  woman 

artfully,  coitcealed  her  mafter’s  death,  till  the  Ka- 
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di  ’Jachja,  one  of  El  Manfor’s  principal  mini- 
fters,  had  time  to  fecure  the  troops,  and  the  go- 
vernors of  the  provinces,  in  the  intereft  of  her 
fon  Abbas,  whom  (lie  then  made  to  be  proclaim- 
ed Imam,  by  the  name  of  El  Mahadi.  Prince 
Ali  was  thrown  into  conhneinent,  in  which  he 
died  in  the  year  1759. 

In  the  beginning  of  El  Mahadi’s  reign,  the 
prince  of  Kaukeban  repeatedly  difputed  with 
him  the  title  of  Imam.  But,  being  twice  defeat- 
ed, and  his  beard  being  burnt  in  the  fecond  en- 
gagement by  the  accidental  explofion  of  his  ma- 
gazine of  powder,  he  renounced  his  pretenfions 
to  the  charaQer  of  Imam,  and  made  peace  with 
the  Monarch  of  Sana. 

In  the  year  1750,  an  army  of  three  thoufand 
Arabs  from  Nehhm  and  Deiban  advanced  near- 
ly to  Sana : But  they  were  routed  and  difper- 
fed  by  the  Imam.  Seven  years  after,  the  confe- 
derates of  Hafchid-u-Bekil  attacked  the  Imam, 
and  routed  his  forces.  But,  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, 1758,  the  Imam’s  general  furprifed  and 
routed  the  allies.  - 

Imam  El  Mahadi  Abbas  was  five  and  forty 
years  of  age,  and  had  reigned  feventeen  years, 
in  1763.  He  was  of  a dark  complexion,  like  his 
anceftors  by  the  mother’s  fide,  and  did  not  at 
all  refemble  the  other  defcendants  of  Mahomet. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Ibme  negro  traits,  his  coun- 
tenance 
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tenance  might  have  been  thought  a good  one. 
He  had  twenty  brothers,  of  whom  fome  that  I 
faw  were  black  as  ebony,  flat-nofed,  and  thick- 
iipped,  like  the  Caffres  of  the  South  of  Africa. 
He  had  married  the  daughter  of  a relation,  one 
of  the  pretenders  to  the  crown  of  Taaes  ; and,  be- 
fide  her,  feveral  other  free  women  ; but  he  kept 
fewer  female  flaves  than  his  father  had.  El 
Manfor  had  more  than  two  hundred  of  thefe  in 
his  haram. 

The  reigning  Imam  had  a number  of  fons  ; 
but  only  four  of  them  were  fo  much  grown  up 
as  to  be  permitted  to  appear  in  public.  His  re- 
lations, who  are  numerous,  live  all  at  Sana ; and 
fome  of  them  are  very  well  provided  for.  He 
has  feveral  uncles ; but  he  leaves  all  his  rela- 
tions in  private  ftations,  employing  none  of 
them  in  any  public  office. 

On  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  he  continued 
Kadi  Jachja,  to  whom  he  owed  his  advancement, 
for  fome  time  in  the  poll  of  Prime  Miniller. 
But,-  finding  that  his  fubjefts  were  difeontented 
with  the  adminiflration  of  ’Jachja^  and  ftill  re- 
gretted Ali,  who,  before  his  death,  had  written 
an  affecting  letter  to  his  brother  ; the  ‘Imam  fa- 
crificed  his  minifter  to  the  public  hatred,  depo- 
fing  him,  confifeating  his  effefts,  and  throwing 
hinifclt  a.nd  his  confidential  fervant  into  prifon. 
The  degraded  minifter  was  feflcred  to  liberty 
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foon  after  our  arrival  at  Sana.  But,  inflead  of 
reftoring  his  effeds,  the  Imam  only  allowed  him 
a fmall  penfion,  which  was  fcarcely  enough  to 
n^ake  him  live. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Hyiory  of  Schiech  Abd  Urrab. 

Of  the  enemies  with  whom  Imam  El  Mahadi 
had  to  contend,  the  moft  formidable,  both  by 
genius  and  courage,  was  Schiech  Abd  Urrab  of 
Hodsjerie,  When  fpeaking  of  the  fiege  of  Taacs, 
I mentioned  by  the  way  fomething  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  this  Schiech,  who  is  regarded  as  a 
hero  among  his  countrymen.  I found  his  hif- 
tory  interefting,  and  fhall  now  enter  into  it 
more  at  length,  becaufe  it  involves  feveral  par- 
ticulars illuftrative  of  the  principles  of  the  I- 
mam’s  government,  and  of  the  general  manners 
of  the  Arabs. 

Abd  Urrab,  fon  to  a Nakib  or  General,  who 
was  governor  of  a fmalh  province,  fucceeded  his 
father  in  the  government.  The  Imam,  pleafed 
with  his  Tervices,  conferred  on  him  the  govern- 
ment of  Kataba,  which  was  more  confiderable ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  intrufled  him  with  a com- 
miffion  to  demolilh  the  callles  of  fome  neigh- 
bouring lords.  The  zeal  with  which  he  carried 
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this  order  into  execution,  raifed  him  many  ene- 
mies among  the  nobility;  the  moft  bitter  of 
whom  was  a Nakib,  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Wadei,  who,  among  others,  had  loft  his  caftle. 

This  Nakib  prepofleffed  the  Imam  againft 
Abd  Urrab,  by  accufmg  him  of  rebellion  ; and 
obtained  three  thoufand  men  to  reduce  him  to 
obedience.  With  this  army,  he  befieged  the 
pretended  rebel  for  eleven  months  in  Kataba., 
the  capital  of  the  diftrid:  under  his  government. 
When  Abd  Urrab  could  no  longer  hold  out, 
he  fallied  forth  with  fix  hundred  men,  made  his 
way  through  the  midft  of  the  enemy,  and  reti- 
red to  the  diftridt  of  Hodsjerie,  where  his  friends 
opened  to  him  the  gates  of  their  fortrefles,  and 
acknowledged  him  their  Schiech.  Another  ar- 
my, fent  by  the  Imam  to  befiege  him  here,  was 
as  unfuccefsful  as  the  firft. 

As  yet,  the  new  Schiech  had  only  ftood  up- 
on the  defenfive ; but,  beginning  now  to  feel 
his  ftrength,  he  attacked  the  dominions  of  the 
Imam,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  various  places, 
and  levied  heavy  contributions.  The  Imam, 
unable  to  reduce  him  to  obedience,  entered  in- 
to an  alliance  againft  him  with  the  prince  of 
Aden.  Abd  Urrab  upon  this  entered  Aden, 
befieged  the  fovereign  in  his  capital,  and  for- 
ced a large  fum  of  money  from  him.  The  I- 
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mam  on  this  occafion  entirely  abandoned  his 
allv. 

In  the  account  of  the  fiege  of  Taaes,  I have 
already  related  in  what  manner  the  Imam  con- 
cluded a peace  with  the  Schiech,  and  how  the 
latter  took  that  city.  The  conditions,  I may 
here  add,  were,  that  the  Imam  Iliould  treat  the 
Schiech  as  a friend,  acknowledge  him  Shiech  of 
Hodsjerie,  and  renounce  all  his  own  pretenfions 
to  the  fovereignty  of  that  province.  This  en- 
gagement the  Imam  not  only  confirmed  with 
feven  oaths ; but,  according  to  a prevalent  cuf- 
tom  in  the  Eaft,  fent  to  the  Schiech  the  copy  of 
the  Koran  upon  which  he  had  fworn,  and  the 
rofary  v/hich  he  ufed  at  prayers,  as  pledges  of 
his  fincerity.  Moreover,  his  two  generals,  El 
Alas,  and  Achmed  el  Hamer,  alfo  bound  them- 
felves  that  the  Imam  fhould  abide  by  his  promile. 

Trufting  to  fo  many  oaths,  to  thofe  pledges 
of  faith,  and  to  the  afl'urances  of  the  two  generals, 
Abd  Urrab  yielded  to  the  prefling  invitations  of 
the  Imam,  and  repaired  to  his  court.  By  the 
way  he  was  treated  with  the  highefl:  marks  of 
refpedf.  The  inhabitants  of  Sana  went  out  to 
meet,  and  gaze  upon  him,  as  a hero.  His  va- 
lour, his  addrefs,  his  noble  exploits,  were  ge- 
nerally talked  of  with  paflionate  admiration. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  Imam  had  any . 
previous  intention  of  deflroying  him,  or  became 
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jealous  of  thofe  praifes,  and  began  to  fear  that 
a party  might  be  formed,  even  in  his  own  ca- 
pital, in  behalf  of  the  rebel.  How^ever  it  might 
be,  the  Schiech,  foon  after  his  arrival,  was  feized, 
bedaubed  on  the  face  and  hands  with  red  paint, 
and,  in  this  condition,  placed  on  a camel,  with 
his  face  to  the  tail,  and  conduced  through  the 
fiireets.  His  filler,  who  was  at  this  time  in  Sana, 
feeing  her  brother  thus  maltreated,  fprang  from 
the  roof  of  a houfe,  and  fell  dead  at  his  feet. 
After  being  led  about  in  this  plight,  and  flill 
farther  abufed  with  blows,  the  Schiech  was  thrown 
upon  a dunghill,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  days, 
beheaded. 

Ihis  perfidious  acl  of  the  Imam  moved  the 
indignation  of  his  fubjecls.  The  two  generals, 
who  had  pledged  themfelves  for  the  fafety  of 
Abd  Urrab,  were  particularly  enraged.  The 
firfl,  Nakib  El  Mas,  was  commander  of  the  na- 
tional troops  ; the  other,  Nakib  Achmed  El 
Hamer,  commanded  the  mercenaries  from  Haf- 
chid-u-bekil,  and  his  brother  Khaflem  was  ge- 
neral of  the  confederates.  Thefc  two  confider- 
ate  perfons  thought  that  it  became  them  to  fliew 
their  refentment. 

El  Hamer,  therefore,  reproached  the  Imam 
for  his  perfidious  cruelty,  but  was  immediately 
call  into  prifon.  El  Mas,  now  more  enraged 
than  ever,  formed  a party  to  dethrone  the  Imam; 
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but  the  prince  preventing  him,  made  coffee  to 
be  given  him,  upon  a friendly  vifit ; by  the  ef- 
fects of  which  the  Nakib  died  before  he  could 
leave  the  palace. 

As  foon  as  Khaffem  received  notice  of  the 
imprifonment  of  his  brother  El  Hamer,  he  at- 
tacked the  Imam’s  dominions  with  the  forces  of 
the  confederates  ; but  happening  to  lofe  his  fon 
in  a ffvirmilh,  he  retreated  home.  The  Imam, 
fearing  new  movements  on  the  part  of  the  allies 
of  Hafchid-u-bekil,  fet  Nakib  El  Hamer  at  li- 
berty, by  beheading  him  in  prifon.  Since  that 
time,  the  allies  have  never  ceafed  avenging  his 
death,  by  inroads  upon  the  dominions  of  the 
Imam ; in  which  they  burnt  feveral  cities,  foon 
after  our.  arrival  in  Arabia.  , 

The  condufl  of  the  Imam,  in  refpedt  to  this  un- 
fortunate Schiech  of  Hodsjerie,  has  rendered  him 
odious  to  his  neighbours  and  fubjects,  and  may 
probably  occafion  his  depofition  from  the  throne, 
and  premature  death. 


.CHAP.  V. 

Oj  the  Conßituihn  and  Government  of  the  Dominions  of  Sana. 

Xhe  throne  of  Yemen  is  hereditary.  If  gener- 
ally approved  of  by  the  fubjects,  the  eldeft  legi- 
timate fon  of  an  Imam  is  his  rightful  fucceflbr. 

But 
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But,  the  revolutions  which  1 have  briefly  nar) 
rated,  fhew,  that  this  order  of  fucceflion  is  often 
violated.  In  the  defpotic  governments  of  the  Eaft, 
indeed,  no  order  can  be  clofely  obferved,  be- 
caufe  there  are  no  fundamental  laws.  The  prac- 
tice of  polygamy  has  alio  a tendency  to  con- 
found the  order  of  fucceflion  in  Afia,  as  it  often 
happens,  that  brothers,  by  different  mothers, 
found  their  pretenfions  to  fucceed  their  father 
upon  grounds  equally  falfe,  or  equally  fpecious. 
The  blind  preference  of  a father,  funk  into  dot- 
age,  or  the  intrigues  of  a favourite,  in  fuch 
* cafes,  determine  the  difference. 

The  Imam  is  an  abfolute  prince,  and  the  more  fo 
for  uniting  in  his  own  perfon  fupreme  authority, 
both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  over  his  fubjects^ 
His  jurifdi^tion  in  ecclefiaftical  matters,  how- 
ever, extends  not  over  the  dominions  of  other 
fovereigns  of  the  fame  feft.  Thefe  Hates  have 
each  a Mufti  or  Cadi  for  its  fpiritual  ufe. 

Although  the  Imam  be  abfolute,  he  is  checked 
in  the  exercif?  of  his  authority  by  the  fupreme 
tribunal  of  Sana,  of  which  he  is  only  prefident. 
This  tribunal,  confifting  of  a certain  number  of 
Kadis,  poflfefles  the  foie  power  of  life  and  death. 
The  Imam  may  not  order  any  of  his  fiibjeds  for 
execution,  but  fuch  as  have  been  condemned 
in  confequence  of  a criminal  profecution  before 
this  Court.  The  Kadis  are  generally  efteemed 
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to  be  perfons  of  incorruptible  integrity,  of  blame- 
iefs  lives,  and  devoted  to  the  faithful  difcharge 
of  their  duties.  They  are  not  changed  here  fo 
often  as  in  Turkey,  but  hold  their  offices  ufual- 
ly  for  life. 

Yet,  when  one  of  thefe  Monarchs  is  difpofed 
to  abufe  his  authority,  he  can  break  through  a- 
ny  reftraints  impofed  upon  him  by  this  tribunal. 
I'he  affiefifors  are  nominated  by  the  Imam,  and 
removeable  at  his  pleafure.  He  has  it  thus  in 
his  power  to  extort  their  fuffrages  by  threaten- 
ing them  with  difgrace.  But,  the  fovereigns  of 
Sana  have  never  found  their  advantage  in  hav- 
ing recourfe  to  violent  meafures.  Acts  of  tyran-  • 
ny  have  commonly  ended  in  the  depofition  of 
the.  Prince  who  hazarded  them.  This  fate  feems 
to  await  the  prefent  Imam,  whofe  cruelty  and 
extortion  have  nearly  wearied  out  the  patience 
of  his  fubjecls. 

At  the  Imam’s  court,  public  offices  are  many, 
and  titles  of  honour  few.  The  firft  Minifter  has 
no  other  title  but  Fakih  ; an  appellation  fo  vague, 
that  his  fecretaries,  and  men  of  learning  who 
think  themfelves'in  any  degree  above  the  vulgar, 
affiime  it  as  well  as  the  Minifter.  The  other  Mini- 
fters,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Superintendant  of 
pious  eftablifhments,  the  Surveyor-general  of  pu- 
blic buildings,  the  Infpedor  of  the  camels,  and, 
by  coiifequence,  all  thofe  who  occupy  the  firft 
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employments,  are,  in  the  fame  manner,  only 
Fakihs,  without  any  other  title  of  honour  to  dif- 
tinguilh  them. 

Every  petty  diftridt  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Imam  has  its  governor.  If  not  a Prince,  or  one 
of  the  higher  nobility,  this  governor  is  called 
Wait  and  Dola ; or  fometiines  Emir,  when  he 
happens  to  be  a perfori  of  low  birth.  I have  al- 
ready remarked,  that  the  Sovereigns  of  Sana 
find  it  generally  the  bell  policy  to  confer  thofe 
governments  upon  men  who  have  rifen  mere- 
ly by  perfonal  merit,  rather  than  upon  their  no- 
bles. 

A Dola  in  Yemen  is  much  fuch  a another  as 
a Pacha  in  Turkey,  only  adting  upon  a narrow- 
er Ilage.  He  commands  the  forces  ftationed  in 
in  his  province,  regulates  the  police,  and  collects, 
the  taxes.  From  lucrative  governments,  the 
Dolas  are  recalled  every  two  or  three  years,  to 
prevent  their  accumulating  too  much  wealth. 
When  the  Imam  continues  a Dola  in  his  office, 
he  fends  him  a horfe,  a fabre,  and  robes.  All 
are  obliged  to  render  an  account,  from  time  to 
time,  of  their  adminillration  ; and,  when  guilty 
of  high  mifdemeanors,  or  convifted  of  malver- 
fations  in  office,  they  are  punifficd  by  imprifon- 
ment,  or  by  confifcation  of  their  property,  but 
feldom  capitally.  Sometimes  a Dola,  who  has 
been  thus  difgraced,  is  raifed  from  prifon  to  an 
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office  of  greater  confequence  than  that  of  which  he 
wasdivefted.  This  cuftom  marks  the  character  of 
defpotifm,  where  honour,  and  degradation  by 
puniffiment,  of  confequence,  are  utterly  un- 
known. 

In  every  little  town,  a Sub-dola,  with  a fmall 
garrifon,  confilling  fometimes  of  only  five  or  fix 
foldiers,  refide,  to  maintain  order.  The  chief  of  a 
large  village  is  a Schiech ; he  of  a fmall  one,  a Hakim. 

The  Dolas  of  confiderable  governments  are  at- 
tended by  a Baßateb  or  comptroller,  whofe  bu- 
finefs  is  to  keep  a firift  eye  upon  their  conduct, 
and  to  inform  the  Imam  of  what  is  going  for- 
ward. This  fpy  often  fucceeds  the  Governor 
•who  has  been  removed  upon  his  reprefentation  ; 
but  another  Bafkateb  is,  at  the  fame  time,  fent 
to  do  for  him  what  he  did  for  his  predecef- 
for. 

Every  city  in  which  a Dola  refides  has  alfo  a 
a Kadi,  dependent  on  the  chief  Kadi  of  Sana. 
The  Kadi  is  foie  judge  in  civil  and  ecclefiaftical 
affairs ; nor  may  the  Dola  interfere  to  contradict 
his  fentences,  or  render  them  inefficacious.  The 
Kadis  in  the  provinces,  no  lefs  than  in  the  capi- 
tal, are  in  high  reputation  for  wifdom  and  inte- 
grity. 

In  the  fea-port  towns,  the  E?nir  Bahrr^  who  is 
infpefltor  of  tlie  port,  enjoys  the  chief  authority 
under  the  Dola.  In  other  towns,  the  chief  Magi- 
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(Irate  is  denominated  Schiech  el  Belled,  He  it  is 
who  levies  the  taxes,  and  determines  what  each 
individual  mud  pay.  The  Emir  es  Souk,  regu- 
lates fales  and  markets.  In  Yemen  the  pod  of 
keeper  of  the  prifon  is  honourable,  and  an  ob- 
jetl  of  ambition. 


CHAP.  VT. 

* Of  the  Revetmes  of  the  Imam. 

It  is  no  doubt  difficult  for  a traveller  to  gain 
any  tolerably  accurate  knowledge  of  the  public 
revenue  of  a date  in  which  he  fpends  only  a diort 
time.  In  Arabia  it  is  peculiarly  difficult ; as 
he  mud  here  be  very  cautious  in  putting  que- 
dions,  that  he  may  not  render  himfelf  fuipe<ded 
among  a nation  of  whom  fo  few  have  any  know- 
ledge of  public  affairs. 

I however  had  the  advantage  of  confulting  up- 
on this  head  a man  who  had  held  employ- 
ments, in  which  he  could  not  avoid  making 
himfelf  acquainted  with  the  date  of  the  Imam’s, 
finances.  This  perfon  was  Orceki  the  Jew,  fur- 
veyor-general  of  the  buildings,  who  had  been 
the  favourite  of  two  fucceffive  Imams,  and  of 
whofe  adventures  I have  given  fome  account  in 
the  narrative  of  our  journey  to  Sana, 
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By  this  Jew’s  calculation,  the  revenues  of  I- 
mam  El  Mahadi  Mahomet  amounted  to  830,000 
crowns  in  the  month.  But  the  reigning  family 
having  loft  a number  of  provinces,  Kataba,  A~ 
den,  Abu  Arifch,  and  Taas,  with  part  of  Bel- 
lad  Anes  and  Harras,  and  having  beftowed  the 
diftrifts  of  0/ab  and  Mechader  in  fief,  El  Man- 
for’s  monthly  income  was  thus  reduced  to 
300,000  crowns.  The  prefent  Imam  had  reco- 
vered fome  of  the  difmembered  territories,  and 
had  acquired  others  which  had  never  before  be- 
longed to  the  empire.  His  revenue  might  there- 
fore be  nearly  500,000  crowns  a-month. 

But  from  this  I cannot  make  an  eftimate  of 
the  Imam’s  wealth ; for  Orseki  the  Jew  could 
give  me  no  information  concerning  his  expendi- 
ture. In  the  provinces,  I was  told,  every  Dola 
pays  the  troops  belonging  to  his  government ; 
defrays  the  charges  of  the  police  ; and,  after  de- 
ducting all  that  the  public  expences  require,  re- 
mits the  furplus  to  the  Imam. 

This  revenue  arifes  from  a land  and  a poll  tax 
of  long  {landing,  and  from  duties  payable  upon 
articles  of  merchandife.  Coffee  affords  a very 
confiderable  tax.  Before  it  can  be  put  a-board  a 
fliip  for  exportation,  the  Imam  muft  receive  a 
fourth  part  of  the  price  for  which  it  was  fold. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  Pliny  even  mentions  it  as 
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an  old  cuflom  for  the  Arabs  to  grant  their  prin- 
ces a fourth  of  the  value  of  their  produ£tions  (L.) 

CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Military  Force  of  Sana. 

The  Imam  keeps  up  a body  of  regular  troops ; 
but  their  precife  number  I could  not  learn.  Ac- 
cording to  common  opinion,  it  confifts  ordina- 
rily of  four  thoufand  infmtry,  raifed  chiefly  in 
Hafchid-u-Bekil,  and  of  one  thoufand  cavalry. 

The  principal  commanding  oilicers  of  this  ar- 
my were  the  four  Schiechs  of  Hamdan.^  Wada, 
Sefiarij  and  Khaulan.  Befidc  thefe  four  general 
officers  of  high  birth,  many  Nakibs  or  officers 
of  inferior  defcent,  fome  of  whom  had  even 
been  flaves  in  their  youth,  were  alfo  in  the  ar- 
my. Nakib  is  the  higheft  title  that  the  Imam 
can  confer.  Schiech  is  a title  that  can  only 
come  by  defcent,  and  is  peculiar  to  fovereign 
princes  and  independent  lords. 

In  time  of  peace,  a foldier  ferving  in  the  ca- 
valry has  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  care  of  his 
horfe,  and  attend  the  Imam  or  Dola  to  the 
mofque,  according  as  he  happens  to  be  quarter- 
ed at  Sana,  or  in  one  of  the  provinces.  The 
Arabs  are  extremely  attentive  to  the  breeding 
and  management  of  their  horfes.  Each  horfe  is 
VoL.  II.  M under 
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under  the  care  of  a particular  groom.  Their 
heads  are  left  at  liberty  ; but,  to  hinder  them 
from  kicking,  they  are  confined  almolt  clofe  to 
the  ground  by  the  legs.  After  conducling  their 
mafter  home  from  the  mofque,  the  cavalry  per- 
form their  exercife,  which  confifls  merely  in  ri- 
ding after  one  another  at  full  gallop  with  their 
lances  couched.  As  the  nights  are  very  cold  in 
Yemen,  cloths  are  always  put  upon  the  horfes, 
except  when  they  are  ridden-. 

Moll  of  thofe  who  ferve  in  the  cavalry  have 
likewife  civil  employments,  in  which  they  occu- 
py themfelves  in  time  of  peace.  Their  arms  are 
lances  and  fabres.  Some  carry  piftols  in  the  hol- 
Iters  of  the  faddle.  They  know  nothing  of  the 
ufe  of  uniforms  j every  one  dreffes  after  his  own 
fancy. 

The  infantry  in  the  garrifons  are  equally  un- 
employed ; they  never  hand  as  centinels  but  at 
the  gates  of  cities.  The  Dola  is  attended  by 
foot-guards  likewife  to  die  mofque ; they  march 
in  rank  and  hie.  Four  men  in  arms  leap  before 
them  with  antic  geftures.  On  his  return  from 
the  mofque,  they  falute  him  with  fome  irregular 
difcharges  of  mufquetry.  This  too  is  all  the  ex- 
ercife ufed  by  the  infantry.  ' 

They  are  Hill  more  unfuitably  clothed  than 
the  cavalry.  The  greater  part  wear  nothing 
but  a piece  of  linen  about  their  loins,  and  a 
• handker- 
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handkerchief  upon  their  heads.  Some  are  a 
little  better  drefl'ed,  with  a blue  cap  of  linen 
and  a Ihirt. 

The  Arabs  have  a fingular  way  of  difplaying 
their  courage  in  engagements,  not  unlike  the 
devotement  to  the  infernal  gods  among  the  an- 
cients. A foldier  willing  to  fignalize  his  attach- 
ment to  his  mafter,  binds  up  his  leg  to  his 
thigh,  and  continues  to  fire  away  upon  the  ene- 
my, till  either  they  be  routed,  or  he  himfelf 
be  flain  upon  the  field  of  battle^  I could  take 
this  only  for  a fable  when  it  was  firft  told  me ; 
but  I was  afterwards  convinced  of  its  truth,  by 
a late  inftance  in  the  cafe  of  a Schiech  of  Hafch- 
id-u-Bekil,  in  the  Imam’s  fervice,  who  devoted 
himfelf  in  this  manner,  in  a battle  againfi;  his 
©wn  countrymen.  Six  Haves  charged  mufkets 
for  him,  which  he  continued  to  fire  upon  the 
enemy,  till  being  at  lall:  deferred  by  the  Imam’s 
troops,  and  even  by  his  own  fervants,  he  was 
cut  in  pieces. 

Thofe  armies  ufe  no  artillery.  The  Arabs 
know  not  how  to  manage  cannons.  In  fome 
towns  they  have  renegadoes  or  vagabond  Turks 
for  gunners,  little  lefs  ignorant  than  them- 
felves. 

The  Imam,  as  he  has  no  dread  of  enemies  or 
corfairs  upon  the  Arabic  Gulph,  needs  not  to 
keep  up  a naval  force.  His  fubjeä;s  are  in  ge- 
neral * 
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neral  unikilled  in  navigation,  as  I have  had  oc- 
cafion  to  remark.  The  fifhermen  only  difcover 
fome  degree  of  courage  and  dexterity,  ventu- 
ring far  out  at  fea  in  fmall  canoes,  fcarcely  fur- 
niflied  with  oars. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Arts  and  Commerce  of  Temen. 

Notwithstanding  the  natural  abilities  of 
the  Arabs,  the  arts  receive  no  encouragement, 
and  are  totally  negledted  in  the  Imam’s  'domi- 
nions, and  no  lefs  throughout  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Books  are  fcarce  in  Arabia,  becaufe 
the  Arabs  have  a diflike  of  printed  characters. 
.Their  intricate  alphabetical  writing  is  beft  per- 
formed with  the  hand ; they  can  hardly  read 
books  from  our  prelfes.  It  was  for  this  reafon, 
that  the  attempt  of  Ibrahim  Effetidi  to  introduce 
printing  at  Conftantinople  failed  of  fuccefs,  and 
the  renegado  was  ruined  by  the  projeCt.  The 
Hebrew  characters  indeed  are  much  eafier  call, 
and  therefore  the  Jewifli  preffes  at  Conftanti- 
nople, Smyrna,  and  Salonica,  may  pofiibly  main- 
tain their  ground  (M.) 

The  devotees  among  the  Muftulmans,  and 
chiefly  the  feCt  of  the  Sunnites,  have  a ftrong 
abhorrence  againft  images ; in  confequence  of 
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which  there  is  neither  painter  nor  fculptor  in 
Yemen;  but  a great  many  infcriptions  are  en- 
graven. 

The  Turks  have  fome  mulicians  ; but  the  A- 
rabs  never  apply  to  mufic  as  a feparate  art.  In 
Yemen,  I never  heard  any  mufical  inflirument 
but  the  drum  and  the  pipe. 

Much  gold  and  filver  work  is  prepared  here ; 
but  the  workers  in  thefe  precious  metals  are  all 
Jews  and  Banians.  All  the  current  coin  too  is 
(truck  by  Jews. 

All  Arabian  workmen  fit  while  they  work  ; a 
habit  not  confiftent  with  very  great  activity.  In 
walking,  they  have  their  feet  always  bare ; as 
the  wearing  of  their  fandals  would  be  trouble- 
fome.  Many  work  with  their  feet,  with  little 
lefs  dexterity  than  with  their  hands. 

The  mills  in  Yemen  are  of  a very  fimple 
conftruQion.  But  I faw  in  Tehama  an  oil-prefs 
wrought  by  an  ox ; and  it  is  furprifmg,  that 
the  fame  mode  of  operation  has  never  yet  been 
employed  in  the  corn-mills. 

The  manufactures  of  a people  of  fo  little  in- 
duftry  cannot  but  be  very  trifling.  No  fabres 
are  manufactured  in  Yemen,  nor  any  edged 
weapon,  except  a fort  of  crooked  knives  called 
yambea.  The  making  of  match-hrelocks  has 
been  attempted  here  within  thefe  few  years ; it 
fucceeds  but  indifferently.  It  is  only  of  late  that 

glafs- 
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glafs-works  have  been  eftabliflied  at  MokKa. 
Some  coarfe  cloth  is  manufactured  here ; but 
not  fo  much  as  is  required  for  the  ufe  of  the 
country.  Broad-cloths  are  neither  made  nor 
worn  here.  The  Englifli  brought  fome  goods 
of  this  fort  to  Mokha,  but  were  obliged  to  carry 
them  back  to  India  unfold. 

A country,  which  affords  fo  few  articles  for 
fale,  cannot  have  a great  trade.  Coffee  is  al- 
mofl  the  foie  article  exported  from  Yemen;  a 
valuable  commodity,  in  exchange  for  which 
many  of  thofe  things  which  this  country  needs 
from  abroad  may  well  be  obtained. 

I have  mentioned  the  imports  in  my  account 
of  the  trade  of  Mokha.  All  the  commerce  of 
Yemen  is  carried  on  by  this  port,  except  only 
that  fome  fmall  quantities  of  coffee  are  exported 
by  Loheya  and  Hodeida.  What  has  been  faid, 
therefore,  of  the  trade  of  Mokha,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  relating  to  the  trade  of  all  Yemen. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Principal  ‘Toions  in  the  hnait^s  Dominions. 

In  the  travels  of  our  whole  party,  and  in  my 
own  feparate  excuiTions,  I traverfed  a great  part 
of  the  Imam’s  dominions,  which  I have  occafion- 
ally  deferibed  in  the  courfe  of  my  narrative.  I 
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;am  now  therefore  only  to  fpeak  of  fome  places 
more  remote  from  the  coall,  which  I had  not  oc- 
cafion  to  vifit  myfelf,  and  which  yet  feem  to  de- 
ferve  notice.  I fhall  mention  nothing  but  what 
I learned  from  perfons  who  had  full  accefs  to  cer- 
tain information. 

I have  already  given  a general  defcription  of 
Tehama,  that  vaft  plain  through  which  I travel- 
led from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  I have 
therefore  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  been  faid 
concerning  the  governments  of  Mokha, 
yebid,  Beit  el  Fakih^  Hodeida,  and  Loheya. 

Ill  the  highlands  I faw  and  have  defcribed 
the  governments  of  Sana^  Damar^  ‘Jcrini^  Me- 
chader,  Dsjobla,  Taa,  Bellad  Aklan^  Udden^ 
Harras,  and  Mofhak.  The  following  are  the 
other  towns  and  dilfrids,  which  I know  only 
by  hearfay. 

Doran,  in  which  feveral  Imams  refide,  is  a ve- 
ry ancient  city,  fituate  on  the  declivity  of  a moun- 
tain, not  far  from  the  roads  between  Sana  and 
Damar.  The  diflrift  is  under  the  goverment 
of  a particular  Schiech,  as  is  alfo  Dsjebbcl  Scher- 
ki,  a great  mountain  in  its  vicinity. 

Kataba  is  a city  governed  by  a Dola,  and  de- 
fended by  a ftrong  citadel,  lying  in  a fertile 
^country,  through  which  palles  a fine  river,  whofe 
waters  are  difcharged  into  the  fea  at  Aden.  In  thi§ 
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diftrid  is  a range  of  wild  and  lofty  mountains, 
bordering  on  the  territorities  of  the  Imam. 

Hodsjerie  was  originally  a difl:ri£l:  and  govern- 
ment belonging  to  Sana;  became  afterwards  the 
domain  of  the  famous  Schiech  Abd  Urrab  ; but 
is  now  reunited  to  the  dominions  of  the  Imam. 
It  contains  Dhnlu^  a ftrong  city,  upon  a moun- 
tain, which  Abulfeda  calls  the  King’s  Treafury  ; 
and  Mukatera,  a fortrefs  faid  to  be  impregnable, 
which  (lands  upon  a lofty  and  precipitous  hill, 
acceffible  only  by  one  narrow  path,  which  is  Ihut 
up  by  a gate  ; but  fertile  on  the  fummit  in  corn, 
and  plentifully  fupplied  with  water. 

Ofab  is  a diftrid  held  in  fief  from  the  Imam  by 
one  of  his  relations.  In  it  are  a fmall  village,  and 
three  ftrong  caftles,  upon  hills. 

Kufma  is  a fmall  town,  ftanding  upon  a high 
hill.  Its  confines  I had  occafion  to  fee,  where 
it  meets  Tehama.  The  mountains  in  it  pro- 
duce coffee,  and  extend  far  through  the  inte- 
rior country.  They  are  free  Arabs  who  inhabit 
them.  Dsjebi,  a town,  with  a diftrid  of  confi- 
derable  extent,  in  which  are  a number  of  inde- 
pendent Schiechs,  lies  farther  northward.  Thefe 
two  diftrids  form  together  the  country  of  Rema; 
the  merchants  of  which  are  often  mentioned  in 
ancient  hiftory.  It  is  a fertile  trad  of  country, 
abounding  chiefly  in  grapes  and  coffee. 

Homrane^ 
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Homran  is  an  ancient  city,  with  a ruinous  ci- 
tadel. In  a hill,  in  its  vicinity,  there  are  faid 
to  be  three  hundred  and  fixty  refervoirs  for  wa- 
ter, cut  in  the  rock.  The  diflriff  in  which  it 
lies,  approaches  near  to  the  road  between  Sana 
and  Beit  el’Fakih.  Burra,  a large  and  fertile 
mountain,  is  comprehended  in  it. 

In  the  province  of  Hofafch,  extended  over  the 
' mountains  of  Melhan,  Hands  Sefekin,  a town  of 
confiderable  fize. 

Manacha  is  alfo  a confiderable  town,  and  fa- 
mous for  its  fairs.  It  is  the  feat  of  the  Dola  of 
Harras.  In  the  heart  of  his  government  lies 
the  diftrift  of  Safari,  in  which  Schiech  Mecrami 
has  an  almoft  impregnable  caftle,  which  he  took, 
fome  years  fince,  by  furprife. 

North-weft  from  Sana  is  a mountainous  and 
extenfive  trad  of  country,  which  is  confidered  as 
belonging  to  the  Imam.  But  many  Schiechs 
are  in  it,  who  acknowledge  not  this  Prince  for 
their  Sovereign.  He  poffelfes,  however,  a num- 
ber of  towns  in  it,  and  governs  thefe  by  Dolas, 
whofe  authority  is  commonly  confined  within 
the  walls  of  the  places  of  their  refidence.  Such 
are  the  following  : 

Tulla,  a ftrong  town,  with  a citadel,  in  which 
a Dola  refides,  whofe  jurifdidion  extends  over 
another  fmall  town  with  a citadel.  The  reft 
of  the  environs  belongs  to  Schiechs.  In  this 
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diflri£t  is  Schhahhava^  a large  mountain,  oi| 
•which  are  more  than  three  hundred  villages, 
under  the  dominion  of  various  Schiechs  ; fa- 
mous, too,  as  having  been  the  feat  of  Khajfem^ 
the  founder  of  the  reigning  family. 

Khamir^  a fortified  town,  fituate  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  territories  of  the  confederates  of  Ha- 
fchid-u-Bekil.~It  cod:  the  Imam  no  fmall  trou- 
ble to  retain  poiTelTion  of  this  town. 

Medem,  the  capital  of  Hamdan^  in  which  the 
Schiech  has  a palace.  This  principality  is . two 
days  journey  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth.  It 
is  reckoned  among  the  dominions  of  Sana,  be- 
caufe  the  reigning  chief  has  been  made  to  ac- 
knowledge himfelf  the  Imam’s  valTal, 

1 Amran^  a town  with  a citadel  in  a fertile 
country,  which  once  belonged  to  the  allies  of 
Hafchid-u-Bekil.  Saad  el  Kha?nmel,  one  of  the 
niofl:  ancient  and  famous  kings  of  Yemen,  is  im 
terred  in  this  diftrid:. 

r ;■  - t> 
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c 

the  Princes  and  Schiechs  nviihin  the  Dominions  of  the 

^ Imam. 

■ o . - 

One  >of  the  moft  fingular  and  curious  fads  in 
the  hiftory  of  Arabia,  is^  its  having  always  been, 
•e^§n  from  the  mod  remote  antiquity,  parcelled 

out 
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ööt  among  fuch  a number  of  petty  princes  and 
independent  lords.  The  hiftory  of  Arabia  exhi- 
bits, through  its  whole  courfe,  nearly  the  fame 
political  arrangements  which  appear  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  Europe,  for  fome  centuries,  in  the 
middle  age ; with  this  difference  only,  that  the 
Schiechs  have  feldom  been  in  a ftate  of  valfal- 
age,  and  never  knew  the  feudal  government. 

The  nature  and  local  circumftances  of  Ara- 
bia are  favourable  to  the  fpirit  of  independence, 
which  diftinguifhes  its  inhabitants  from  other 
nations.  Their  defarts  and  nK)untains  have  al- 
ways fecured  them  from  the  encroachments  of 
conquefl.  Thofe  inhabiting  the  plains  have 
indeed  been  fubdued ; but  their  fervitude  has 
been  only  temporary  j and  the  only  foreign 
powers  to  whofe  arms  they  have  yielded,  have 
been  • thofe  bordering  on  the  two  gulphs  be- 
tween which  this  country  lies. 

Independent  Schiechs  are  ^therefore  to  be 
found  among  the  Bedouins,  or  wandering  Arabs, 
who  efcape  opprefTion  in  confequence  of  the 
barrennefs  of  their  lands,  and  of  the  facility 
with  which  they  retire  intp  the  defarts,  whither 
no  armies  can  follow  them;  -and  among  the 
Kobails,  or  Arabian  Highlanders,  who  inhabit 
wild  and  lofty  chains  of  mountains,  yet  of  fufli- 
, dent  fertility  to  afford  fubfiftence  to  a frugal 

race 
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race,  blocked  up  by  their  enemies  in  this  re- 
treat. 

Of  the  latter  are  the  Schiechs  eftablilhed 
within  the  Imam’s  dominions.  The  hills  which 
they  occupy  are  high  and  precipitous,  yet  culti- 
vated up  to  their  loftiefl  peaks,  and  abounding 
in  produdlions  of  various  forts»  Thefe  hills  are 
very  difficult  of  accefs  ; and  the  pafies  through 
the  vallies  are  ufually  barred,  either  by  fortifi- 
cations, or  by  caftles  upon  infulated  rocks.  A 
circumftance,  to  ffiew  with  what  eafe  the  Schiechs 
defend  themfelves,  is,  that  the  Imams,  altho' 
they  had  little  difficulty  in  expelling  the  Turks 
from  the  low  country,  have  never  been  able, 
with  all  their  efforts,  to  reduce  thofe  Highland- 
ers, except  only  a fmall  number  who  have  been 
brought  to  recognize  their  territorial  fuperiori- 

ty- 

I could  not  learn  the  names,  either  of  all  thofe 
Schiechs,  or  of  their  dominions.  From  the 
few,  however,  that  came  to  my  knowledge, 
one  may  conceive  how  numerous  they  are ; 
fincc  the  domains  of  fo  many  are-  intermixed 
through  territories  of  no  greater  extent  than 
thofe  of  the  Imam  of  Sana. 

There  is  not  one  independent  Schiech  in  the 
Tehama.  But,  not  far  from  the  royal  refidence, 
in  the  province  of  Sana,  is  a tribe  of  Bedouins, 
denominated  Beni  Dabbcan, 


In 
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In  the  government  of  Bellad  Anes  are  two 
Schiechs  of  eminence,  the  Schiech  of  Bellad 
Anes,  and  of  the  mountain  of  Scherki. 

The  lofty  and  extenfive  mountain  of  Samara 
belongs  in  part  to  Schiech  Wadey,  and  partly  to 
the  Schiech  of  Beni  Hajfan : Thefe  are  both 
vaflals  to  the  Imam.  But  the  town  of  Hofach, 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  mountain,  is  ruled  by  an 
independent  Schiech. 

The  famous  hill  of  Sabbar,  which  I mention- 
ed in  my  account  of  Tases,  is  faid  to  be  par- 
celled out  among  more  than  a hundred  free  and 
hereditary  Schiechs,  perfeftly  independent  of 
the  Imam,  although  furrounded  on  all  hands 
by  his  territories.  This  fertile  mountain  con- 
fifts  of  a chain  of  hills  of  various  heights. 

In  the  government  of  Hodsjerie  are  the 
Schiechs  of  Manfora  and  Afas.  The  diftri£b 
of  Beni  yufof,  and  the  hill  of  Habbefchi,  con- 
tain alfo  a good  number  of  hereditary  indepen- 
dent lords. 

I have  already  fpoken  of  the  prince  of  Beni 
Aklan,  who  refides  at  Dorebat,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendent S(ihiechs  who  polTefs  Mount  Kamara, 
lying  within  this  principality.  In  giving  an  ac- 
count of  my  excurfion  through  the  highlands  of 
Yemen,  in  company  with  Mr  Forlkal,  I at  the 
fame  time  mentioned  the  prince  of  Udden,  and 
his  dominions.  In  nobility  of  family,  and  dig- 
nity 
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nitj  of  rank,  thefe  Lwo  princes  aro^  inferior  to 
none  in  Arabia. 

^ The  prince  of  Ofah  is  of  the  Imam’s  family, 
and  a valfal  to  that  prince  ; his  principality  be- 
ing a territory  that  has  been  detached  from  the 
dominions  of  Sana. 

'^In  no  diftridt  are  there  a greater  number  of 
confiderable  Schiechs  than  in  Kufma^  the  moll 
weftern  range  of  the  coffee  mountains.  This 
diflridt,  confiding  entirely  of  precipitous  hills, 
planted  with  coffee-trees  to  the  very  fummits,  is 
naturally  populous,  in  confequence  of  affording 
fo  profitable  a produce  as  coffee,  in  fuch  abund- 
ance. Hence  it  is,  that  thofe  gentry  are  here 
fo  rich  and  numerous^  I was  told  of  more  than 
thirty,  who  draw  large  revenues  from  the  mark- 
ets within  their  dominions,  at  which  an  afton- 
ifhing  quantity  of  coffee  is  fold.  Thefe  Schiechs 
are  all  independent,  and  refide  in  * fortified  caf- 
tles  upon  the  mountains. 

The  government  of  Dsjebi  being,  with  refpefi 
to  external  appearance,  foil, ‘and  productions, 
precifely  of  the  fame  charader  as  Kufma,  is, 
like  itj'^full  of  Schicchs  of  eminence.  I learned; 
the  names  of  a dozen  of  them.  They  live  in  the] 
fame^ftyle  as  the  others,  I j 

On  Mount  Harras^  a large  hill,  fertile  irij 
vines,  are  likewife  fome  caflles,  belonging  to  in*J 
' j -T  ■■  • <1;  hr  ■ ^ dependent- 
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dependent  lords.  This,  among  other  diftricls, 
was  feized  by  Schiech  Mecrafiii. 

' In  the  territories  which  have  been  conquered 
by  the  Imams  from  the  allies  of,  Hafchid-u-bekil, 
are  dill  many  free  domains.  Among  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  the  moft  eminent  Schiechs,  are  the 
Schiechs  Beni  Afchiab,  Sbemfan,  and  Marani. 
Near  Tulla,  is  alfo  Sejid  Machfen  of  Hadsje,  a 
principality  anciently  held  under  the  reigning 
family. 

The  mountain  Schahhara^  with  its  three  hun- 
dred villages,  is  lhared  out  among  a great  many 
Schiechs,  moft  of  whom  were  related  to  the 
royal  family  before  its  elevation  to  throne  of 
Sana. 

The  prince  of  Hamdan  is  diftinguifhed  for  his 
power,  and  the  antiquity  of  hrs  family  ; he  be- 
ing defcended  from  the  tribe  of  Hamdan,  which 
was  known  long  before  the  days  of  Mahomet. 
Yet,  with  thefe  advantages,  he  has  been  reduced 
to  a ftate  of  vaflalage,  probably  becaufe  his 
country  was  too  plain  and  too  narrow  for  de- 
fence againft  an  enemy.  In  this  principality  h 
Muakeb,  a city  of  a fmgular  conftruclion ; its 
houfes  are  all  cut  out  in  the  natural  rock,  n d 

From  this  detail,  it  appears,  that  the  ftate  of 
Yemen  is  not  unlike  to  that  of  Germany.  The 
Arabs  want  only -a  head  ; they  have  princes,  a 
body  of  nobility,  and  an  ariftocratic  league. 
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But  their  conftitutlon  is  not  of  recent  origin ; 
nor  did  it  take  its  rife  in  the  forefts.  It  is  as  an- 
cient as  fociety  itfelf,  and  will  probably  laft 
while  the  country  endures  in  which  nature  has 
eftablllhed  it. 


SECTION  XX. 


OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  HADRAMAUT. 


CHAP.  1. 

j 

Of  the  General  Characlery  and  of  the  Commerce  of  this 

Province. 

Hadramaut  Is  bounded,  on  the  weft  by  Ye- 
men, on  the  fouth-eaft  by  the  ocean,  on  the 
north-eaft  by  Oman,  and  on  the  north  by  a 
great  defart.  It  comprehends  a wide  extent  of 
country,  efpecially  if,  with  the  Arabians,  we 
include  in  it  the  diftrid  of  Mahhra,  Mahhra 
feems  to  be  like  Tehama,  a fandy  plain,  extend- 
ing in  breadth,  from  the  Ihores  of  the  ocean 
backward  to  where  the  hill  country  commences. 

Thefe 
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‘rhefe  plains  have  probably  been  once  covered 
by  the  fea. 

Such  being  the  (late  of  the  coalt,  and  of  the 
Highlands,  Hadramaut,  like  Yemen,  exhibits 
great  diverfities  of  foil  and  furface.  Some  parts 
of  it  are  dry  and  defart ; but  the  hills  are  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  are  interfered  by  well-wa- 
tered vales. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  province,  too,  are  di- 
vided, like  thofe  of  Yemen,  into  Arabs  fettled 
in  towns,  wandering  Bedouins,  and  Kobails  or 
Highlanders.  A native  of  Hadramaut,  with 
whom  I had  opportunities  of  converfing,  de- 
fcribed  his  country  as  the  feat  of  fcience  and  re- 
ligion. The  other  Arabs  are  lefs  favourable  in 
their  accounts,  and  not  without  reafon,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  coarfenefs  of  the  dialer 
fpoken  in  this  province.  It  dift'ers  fo  confider- 
ably  from  that  of  Yemen,  that  I needed  an  in- 
I terpreter  to  aflift  me  in  converfing  with  the 
I perfon  who  entertained  me  with  the  above'pom- 
pous  elogium  of  his  country.  The  religion  of 
his  countrvmen  miifl  be  a tiffue  of  fantaftic 
' pieces  of  fuperflition  ; for  the  Sunnites  are  the 
prevalent  fer  among  them. 

1 Arabia  the  Happy,  comprehending, 'as  I have 
above  remarked,  the-  two  provinces  of  Yemen 
and  Hadramaut,  enjo)'^ed,  in  the  remoteft  times, 
a Very  extenfive  commerce.  Its  exports  con- 
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fifted  not  only  in  its  own  productions,  but  ia 
thofe  of  India  likewife,  which  were  brought  into 
Its  harbours,  upon  the  fhores  of  the  ocean,  by 
veffels  from  India.  As  the  navigation  of  the 
Arabic  Gulph  was  always  reckoned  dangerous, 
thofe  articles  of  merchandife  were  conveyed  by 
land  into  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  caravans  were 
a fource  of  wealth  to  the  whole  nation  ; the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns  gained  by  purchafes  and 
fales,  and  the  Bedouins  by  hiring  out  their  ca- 
mels. There  is,  therefore,  the  greatefl  truth  in 
the  accounts  of  the  ancients,  which  defcribe  fo 
pompoufly  the  opulence  of  the  Happy  Arabia, 
although  its  prefent  Hate  be  far  from  flourifh- 
ing. 

Since  the  Europeans  have  difcovered  a differ- 
ent rout  to  India,  the  trade  of  South  Arabia  has 
necelfarily  declined.  To  Yemen  the  lofs  is  made 
up  by  the  exportation  of  fuch  immenfe  quanti- 
ties of  coffee  ; a traffic  begun  two  centuries  ago, 
. and  ftill  encreafmg : But  Hadramaut,  producing 
little  coffee,  has  no  fuch  refource,  and  is  there- 
fore not  likely  to  recover  fuddenly  from  the  dif- 
advantages  which  it  has  fuffered  by  the  lofs  of 
its  Indian  trade. 

Yet  this  province  ftill  carries  on  fome  trade 
in  its  native  productions ; for  thefe,  fhips  from 
Mnßat  vifit  its'harbours  upon  the  ocean.  The 
little  coffee  which  it  affords,  incenfe,  gum  Ara- 
bic, 
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bic,  dragon's-blood,  myrrh,  and  aloes,  are  the 
articles  of  this  trade.  The  incenfe  of  Arabia  is 
I not  of  the  very  bed  quality  ; but  the  aloes  of 
Soccatra,  an  ille  belonging  to  the  princes  of 
Hadramaut,  has  been  always  in  the  very  higheft 
ellimation, 

The  inhabitants  of  Hadramaut  have  likewife 
fome  trivial  manufad:ures.  Yemen  is  furnifhed 
from  this  province  with  coarfe  cloths,  carpets, 
and  the  knives  called  'Jambea^  which  are  hung 
from  the  girdle.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Hadra- 
maut being  averfe  to  a maritime  life,  the  trade 
from  their  fea  ports  is  all  carried  on  in  foreign 
bottoms  (m.) 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Principal  P'onvns  in  Hadramaut, 

Xhere  are  in  Hadramaut  a good  many  confi- 
derable  towns,  which  were  known  to  the  an- 
i cients,  perhaps  better  than  they  are  at  prefent, 
'f\  Notwithftanding  the  pains  which  I took,  I could 
|i  learn  the  names  only  of  a few  of  thofe  places. 
What  I know  of  the  reft,  I had  from  fome  per- 
fons  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  prefent 
ftate  of  Hadramaut.  I fliall  repeat  what  was 
told  me  concerning  fome  of  thofe  cities. 

Scbibamj 
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Schibam^  a large  city,  and  the  feat  of  a powerful 
prince,  is  eight  days  journey  diftant  from  Sana^ 
and  ten  from  Mareb.  An  Arabian  from  Mareb 
kifojmed  me,  that  he  had  not  found  a fingle  vil- 
lage in  Dsjof,  on  his  way  from  his  native  city  ; 
but  that,  as  he  travelled  through  Pladramaut,  he 
fuid  been  in  feveral  confiderable  towns.  Schibam 
feems  to  be  the  Saba  of  the  ancients,  from 
which  the  Sabeans  were  denominated.  This 
people  occupied  the  fouthern  parts  of  Arabia, 
before  Mareb  became  the  capital  of  their  em- 
pire. 

Doan,  In  which  a Schlech  refides,  is  five  and 
twenty  days  journey  eaftward  from  Sana,  and 
eleven  from  Kcfchim.  An  inhabitant  of  Doan, 
whom  I met  with  in  Yemen,  told  me,  that  it 
was  a larger  and  more  elegant  city  than  Sana. 

Dafar  Is  a well  known  fea-port  town,  from 
which  incenfe,  called  in  Arabia  Oliban  or  IJban, 
is  exported.  This  incenfe  is  not  nearly  fo  good 
as  that  of  India.  The  Arabians  are  blamed  for 
felling  both  their  incenfe  and  their  gum  without 
purifying  them.  This  neglc<S;  occafions  a dete- 
rioration in  the  quality,  and  a redudion  in  the 
price.  A Schiech  likewife  refides  in  Dafar. 

Kefchim  is  a fea-port  town,  and  the  feat-  of  a 
fovereign  prince.  Its  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be 
highly  civilized,  and  to  receive  all  llrangers  hof- 

pitablv. 
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pltably.  The  Englifli  fometimes  vifit  this  har- 
bour. 

Merbat  and  Hafek  are  two  cities,  known  only 
for  the  traffic  which  their  inhabitants  carrv  on 

j 

in  incenfe  produced  in  that  neighbourhood. 
The  quantity  of  this  incenle  is  not  fo  confider- 
able  as  that  which  comes  from  Dafar ; but  it  is 
better  in  quality  than  that  from  Schoihbr.  The 
great  confumption  of  incenfe  in  the  Indian 
temples,  and  even  in  private  houfes,  through 
fome  countries  in  the  Eaft,  is  what  chiefly  occa- 
fions  the  demand  for  this  article.  It  is  not  ufed 
in  the  rnofques. 

Alnad  is  a confiderable  town,  thirteen  days 
journey  from  Kefchhn^  and  feven  from  Schsehhr.’ 
An  inhabitant  of  this  town  whom  I faw  in  Maf- 
kat,  told  me,  what  divers  other  Arabians  con- 
firmed, that  the  tomb  of  the  ancient  prophet 
Kachtan  or  Jaktan,  mentioned  in  the  Koran, 
(lands  within  a day’s  journey  of  Ainad.  Even 
before  the  days  of  Mahomet,  pilgrims  ufed  to 
vifit  this  tomb.  The  inhabitants  of  Hadramaut 
flill  affembie  at  a certain  time  to  perform  their 
devotions  there.  A famous  fair  is  held  at  it. 
It  is  remarked,  that  all  pilgrimages  to  one  place, 
for  fo  many  centuries,  owe  their  continued  ex- 
illence  to  commerce. 

This  fame  Arab  from  Ainad  njimed  to  me 
more  than  a fcore  of  cities,  in  the  interior  parts 

of 
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of  the  province,  whioli  he  had  vifited.  As  I 
nothing  of  them  but  their  names,  I fhall  not  fet 
down  the  bare  lifl. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  fea-ports,  concerning 
which  I could  obtain  no  particular  information. 
What  was  particularly  ftriking  in  the  lifts  of 
names  mentioned  to  me,  wa3  the  remarkable  re- 
femblance  of  the  names  of  many  of  the*  prefent 
cities  in  Hadramaut,  to  thofe  of  the  cities  of  A- 
rabia  fpoken  of  by  the  moft  ancient  hiftorians. 
Many  of  thefe  eftablifhments,  in  this  province, 
luuft  have  exifted  in  the  fame  ^ate  from  the 
moft,  remote  antiquity. 

Thefe  obfervations  lead  me  to  think,  that  a 
journey  through  this  province  might  prove  at 
kaft  no  lefs  interefting  than  our  journey  through 
Yemen.  The  difficulties  attending  fuch  an  ex- 
pedition, could  not  be  greater  than  thofe  y^hich 
we  had  to  ftruggle  with.  I was  acquainted  with 
a Turk,  who  related  to  me  with  what  eafe  and 
fafety  he  had  vifited  the  feveral  fea-port  towns 
in  South  Arabia.  The  inhabitants  of  that  coaft, 
remembering  the  wealth  which  ftrangers  ufed 
to  bring  thither  in  former  times,  and  long  ac- 
cuftomed  to  receive  them  well,  would  undoubt- 
edly give  Europeans  a favpurable  reception  at 
prefent. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Oj'  the  Sovereign  Princes  in  HadramauU 

> 

The  Bedouins,  and  inhabitants  of  the  hills, 
have  here,  as  well  as  through  the  reft  of  Ara- 
bia, a number  of  independent  Schiechs ; but, 

! not  knowing  particulars,  I can  fay  nothing  of 
them. 

The  coafts,  and  the  adjacent  country,  are  Urn- 
red  among  fovereigns  of  higher  dignity,  whom 
j travellers  have  called  Kings,  although  they  take 
j only  the  title  of  Schiech  or  Sultan.  The  Schiech 
ii  of  Schibam  I have  already  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  moft  powerful. 

Doan  belongs  to  a Schiech,  whom  I believe  to 
be  a defcendent  of  Mahomet,  and  of  the  family 
of  the  Imams  ; for  he  who  reigned  in  1763  "was 
called  Sejid  Ifa  el  Aniudi.  In  a neighbouring 
city,  are  the  tombs  of  all  the  princes  of  the  il- 
luftrious  houfe  of  Amudi. 

The  Schiech  of  Dafar  is  alfo  a Sovereign 
Prince  ; but  I know  not  either  his  name,  or  the 
extent  of  his  power. 

, He  of  Kefchim,  called  by  fome  travellers,  King 
of  Fat'tak,  isThe  moft  powerful.  His  dominions 
comprehend  a confiderablc  number  of  cities,  a- 
^long  which  is  that  of  Fartak ; and  hence  the 
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fancied  kingdom  of  Fartak,  reprefented  in  vä« 
rious  maps.  One  of  the  Princes  of  Kefchim 
may  have,  fome  time  or  other,  refided  in  that 
city,  and  may  thus  have  given  rife  to  the  idea  of 
a Sovereign  of  Fartak.  Befide  his  poflefTioiis  on 
the  continent,  the  Schiech  of  Kefchim  is  like- 
wife  Lord  of  the  ifland  of  Soccatra,  or  Soccatora^ 
famous  for  its  aloes.  The  prefumptive  heir  to  the 
\ reigning  Schiech  is  always  governor  of  this  ifland, 
which  feems  to  have  belonged  to  thefe  Arabian 
Princes  from  time  immemorial.  Arrian  relates  that, 
in  the  period  concerning  which  he  writes,  it  was 
fubjecl  to  the  Sovereigns  of  the  incenle  country. 
The  firfl:  Portuguefe  who  vifited  Arabia  found 
the  Prince  of  Kefchim  ftill  in  the  undilturbed 
poflfeflion  of  this  part  of  the  ancient  dominions 
of  his  family. 

The  principality  of  Ainad  muff  be  extenfive, 
if  the  account  may  be  credited,  which  I received 
from  a native  of  the  city  of  the  fame  name.  But 
I have  reafon  to  fufpeä:,  that  the  Sovereign  of 
Ainad  is  one  of  thofe  Sultans  of  Jafa  who  have 
conquered  fome  territories  in  Hadramaut. 

There  are  probably  ftill  other  fovereign  ftates 
in  this  widely  extended  province.  But  I had  not 
opportunities  of  acquiring  farther  knowledge  of 
a country,  which,  for  many  reafons,  deferves  to 
be  better  known'. 
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SECTION  XXL 

I 

( 

I 

OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  OMAN, 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  Oman  in  general. 

The  province  of  Oman  is  bounded  on  the  eafl 
; by  the  Ocean ; on  the  north,  by  the  Perfian 
i Gulph ; on  the  weft,  and  the  fouth,  by  exten- 
five  defarts.  I vifited  no  part  of  it,  but  the  en- 
I virons  of  Mafkat ; and,  therefore,  do  not  fpeak 
! concerning  it  from  perfonal  obfervation. 
i It  is  poflefl'ed  by  a number  of  petty  Sovereigns, 

I the  moft  confiderable  of  whom  is  the  Imam  of 
Oman  or  Mafkat.  The  Princes  of  Dsjau,  Ga- 
! bria^  Gafar,  Rank,  Gabbi,  Dahhara,  Makaniat, 

! and  Seer,  have  the  title  of  Schiech. 

The  whole  weftern  fide  of  Oman  is  one  fan- 
dy  plain,  a day*s  journey  in  length,  and  exten- 
I ding  from  the  village  of  Sib  to  the  town  of  So- 
; bar.  The  Imam's  territories  are  mountainous 
; to  the  very  brink  of  the  fhore.  The  rivers  con- 
1 tinue  to  flow  throughout  the  year,  all,  except 
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that  near  which  Sohar  (lands,  which,  traverfing 
an  arid  plain,  lofes  itfelf  among  the  fands,  and 
reaches  the  fea  only  in  the  rainy  feafon. 

The  country  affords  plenty  of  cheefe,  barley, 
lentiles,  with  feveral  different  forts  of  grapes. 
Of  dates  fuch  abundance  is  here  produced,  as 
to  yield  an  annual  exportation  of  feveral  (hips 
lading  ; and  there  is  variety  of  other  fruits,  and 
of  pulfe.  Here  are  alfo  lead  and  copper  mines. 
Fiflies  are  fo  plentiful  upon  the  coaft,  and  fo  ea- 
lily  caught,  as  to  be  ufed  not  only  for  feeding 
cows,  affes,  and  other  domeftic  animals,  but  even 
as  manure  to  the  fields. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  different  fedls  in  reli- 
gion, and  mutually  regard  one  another  as  here- 
tics. The  fubjedls  of  the  Imam  follow  one  Muf- 
fulmaa  dodor  ; thofe  of  the  Schiechs  another. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Territories  of  the  Imam  of  Omaiiy  or  Mafkat. 

The  territory  polfeffed  by  the  Imam  of  Oman  is 
pretty  extenfive,  and  contains  a good  many  towns, 
mod  of  which  are  but  little  known.  I fliall  mention 
only  fome  few  particulars,  which  I learned  con- 
cerning the  more  remarkable  among  them. 

Roßak^  a city  at.  fome  diflancefrom  the  fea,  is 
' the  feat  of  the  Sovereign.  In  its  neghbourhood 
. . is 
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is  Dsjebbel  Akdar,  the  highefl  and  largeft  moun- 
tain in  Oman,  and  diflinguifhed  for  its  fertility 
in  fruits,  efpecially  grapes.  Sohar  is  an  ancient 
and  celebrated  city,  but  greatly  decayed. 

South  from  Roftak,  hands  Kalbat,  an  an- 
cient city,  which  was  once  in  a flourifliing  con- 
i dition. 

I The  Imam  of  Oman  pofielfes  alfo  Kiloa  and 
' Sinsjibar,  upon  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa, 
which  were,  not  long  fmce,  conquered  by  one  of 
his  anceftors. 

The  mod  important  and  bed:  known  city  in 
the  dominions  of  this  Imam  is  Mafkat ; in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  he  is,  by  many  travellers,  cal- 
led King  of  Malkat.  It  hands  at  one  end  of  a 
beautiful  plain,  befide  a fmall  gulph,  encompaf- 
fed  with  deep  rocks,  forming  an  excellent  har- 
i hour,  in  which  the  larged  velfels  may  find  fliel- 
ter.  This  harbour  is  likewife  proteded  by  forts; 
j and  the  city  thus  fortified  both  by  art  and  na- 
i tu  re. 

I Arrian  calls  it  Mofca^  and  fpeaks  of  it  as  be- 
ll ing,  even  then,  a great  emporium  of  the  trade 
of  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  India.  Mafkat  has  ever 
! enjoyed  this  advantage,  and  even  at  prefent,  pof- 
felTes  a confiderable  trade.  The  Portuguefe  made 
themfelves  maders  of  it  in  1508.  Two  churches, 
one  of  which  is  now  a magazine,  and  the  ot'ier 
! the  houfe  of  the  Wali  or  Governor,  dill  remain 
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to  fhow  that  they  were  once  eflabhfhed  here. 
An  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  their  conqucfl 
of  Mafkat,  the  Portuguefe  were  driven  hence  by 
the  Arabs,  through  the  treacherous  aid  of  a Ba- 
nian, who  had  been  robbed  of  his  daughter  by 
the  Portuguefe  Governor, 

In  no  other  Mahometan  city  are  the  Banians 
fo  numerous  as  in  Mafkat ; their  number  in  this 
city  amounts  to  no  fewer  than  twelve  hundred. 
They  are  permitted  to  live  agreeably  to  their 
own  laws,  to  bring  their  wives  hither,  to  fet 
up  idols  in  their  chambers,  and  to  burn  their 
dead.  If  a Banian  intrigues  here  with  a Mufful- 
man  woman,  government  does  not  treat  him  with 
the  fame  feverity  as  he  would  meet  with  elfe- 
w’here. 

With  refpeft  to  the  Imam’s  revenue,  I could 
learn  nothing,  but  that  the  duties  levied  upon 
merchant-goods  amount  to  about  an  hundred 
thoufand  rupees.  At  Mafkat,  Europeans  pay 
five  per  cent,  upon  imports ; Mahometans  fix 
and  a half ; and  Jews  and  Banians  feven  per 
cent.  The  Imam’s  natural  fubjefts  pay  fix  per 
cent,  in  kind,  upon  dates  exported  ; which  are 
the  principal  article  that  the  country  affords  (n). 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Revolutions  of  Oman. 

There  are  in  Oman  three  very  ancient  and  il- 
iuftrious  families  ; thofe  of  Gafari,  Hamani,  and 
Arrabi,  The  latter  pretends  to  be  defcended 
from  the  Koreifch  of  Mecca,  who  were  famous 
before  the  days  of  Mahomet.  However  this 
may  be,  the  family  of  Arrabi  have  long  reigned 
at  Mafkat,  but  are  not  at  prefent  in  pofleffion  of 
the  fupreme  power.  The  events  which  degrad- 
ed them  from  the  throne  are  connected  with  the 
hiftory  of  Nadir  Schah,  the  laft  Monarch  of  Per- 
fia.  In  order  to  convey  diftincl  ideas  of  them, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  go  back  to  foine  things 
that  happened  in  the  laft  century. 

Imam  Malek,  of  the  houfe  of  Arrabi,  was 
mafter  of  all  Oman,  and  added  to  his  domi- 
nions, by  conqueft,  Kunk,  Kifchme,  Hormus,  and 
Baharein.  His  fon  ftill  extended  thefe  con- 
quefts,  making  himfelf  mafter  of  Kiloa  and 
Sinsjibar,  in  Africa.  But,  in  the  reign  of  his 
grandfon  Ben  Seif,  the  new  Monarch  of  Perfia, 
Schah  Nadir,  fent  an  army  to  conquer  Oman. 
The  Perfians  loft  many  of  their  number  among 
the  hills,  and  were  repulfed.  Ben  Seif  accord- 
ingly 
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Ingly  continued  to  occupy  the  throne  till  his 
death. 

Upon  his  deceafe,  Mohammed  Gafari,  prince 
of  Gabrin,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  greater 
part  of  Oman,  and  alTumed  the  title  of  Imam. 
His  fon  El  Nafer  proved  unable  to  maintain  the 
' conquells  of  his  father.  Seif  el  Afdi,  fon  to  the 
lad  Imam  of  the  family  of  Arrabi,  made  himfelf 
be  proclaimed  Imam,  and  forced  Nafer  to  con- 
tent himfelf  with  his  patrimony,  the  principality 
of  Gabrin. 

Imam  Seif  el  Afdi  was  an  indolent  voluptuous 
prince.  Not  content  with  a numerous  Harem, 
he  would  occafionally  attempt  the  challity  of  his 
fubjedls  daughters.  He  addicted  himfelf  to  the 
ufe  of  wine  and  ftrong  liquors.  He  neglected 
his  affairs  ; and,  not  paying  his  foldiers,  who 
were  Gaffer  Haves,  fuffered  them  to  harrafs  and 
pillage  his  fubjedls.  This  condud  rendered  him 
fo  odious,  that  Sultan  Murfched^  one  of  his  re- 
lations, eafily  procured  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed 
Imam,  and  took  poffeflion  of  alinoll  all  Oman. 

Malkat  Hill  remained  in  allegiance  to  Imam 
Seif;  and  he  maintained  himfelf  in  it,  by  means 
of  four  Ihips  of  war,  and  of  the  profits  of  its 
trade.  But,  becoming  yet  more  odious  to  the 
few  fubjeds  who  Hill  obeyed  him,  by  perfever- 
ance  in  his  imprudent  condud,  he  foon  found  it 
impoflible  to  Hand  out  longer.  In  this  extremity, 

he 
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he  refolved  rather  to  yield  up  his  dominions  to 
the  Perfians,  than  to  his  relation  Imam  Mur- 
fched. 

Sailing  to  Perfia,  with  fome  veflels  which  ftill 
remained  to  him,  he  obtained  from  Nadir  Schah  ' 
a fleet,  under  the  command  of  Mirza  Tccki 
Khan^  Governor  of  Schiraz.  The  Perfian  Ad- 
miral, upon  arriving  at  Oman,  made  Imam  Seif 
drunk,  and  feized  Malkat,  with  its  citadels. 
Seif  not  knowing  well  what  to  do,  purfued  his 
rival  Murfched  with  the  Perflan  forces,  till  Mur- 
fched,  reduced  to  defpair  by  the  lofs  of  his 
friends,  died  by  a voluntary  death.  Imam  Seif  • 
died  himfelf  foon  after,  at  Roftak,  oppreflfed 
with  the  mortification  of  finding  himfelf  duped 
by  the  Perfians. 

Taki  Khan,  on  his  return  to  Schiraz,  revolted 
againfl  Nadir  Schah,  and  fought  to  eftablifli 
himfelf  in  the  fovereignty  of  Farßßan.  It  is  well 
known,  how  that  the  Perfian*  Monarch  quaflied 
this  rebellion,  and  punilhed  its  author.  But 
thefe  difturbances  withdrew  the  attention  of  the 
Perfians  from  the  affairs  of  Arabia,  and  made 
them  negled  to  keep  up  the  garrifon  in  Mar- 
Ikat. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Reigning  Imam, 

At  the  period  of  Toeki  Khan’s  expedition  into 
Oman,  there  was  at  Sohar  a governor  of  th^ 
name  of  Achmed  ben  Sajid,  a native  of  a fmall 
town  within  the  Imam’s  dominions.  This  Ach- 
med, being  a man  of  ability  and  enterprife,  and 
feeing  that,  after  the  death  of  the  two  Imams, 
he  Ihould  be  under  a neceflity  of  fubmitting  to 
fuch  potent  enemies  as  the  Perfians,  made  his 
peace  with  the  invaders,  and  managed  matters 
fo  well,  that  Toeki  Khan  confirmed  him  in  his 
government. 

During  the  civil  wars  in  Perfia,  a prince  of 
Rank,  of  the  houfe  of  Arrahi,  the  Prince  of  Seer, 
and  a Nobleman  named  Bel  Arrab,  had  fhared 
among  themfelves  the  fpoils  of  the  laft  Imam, 
Bel  Arrab  had  even  affumed  the  title. 

Achmed,  feizing  the  Perfian  officers  in  Maf- 
kat  by  furprife,  forced  the  garrifon  to  furrender, 
and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  city,  without 
any  eflufion  of  blood.  Gaining  to  his  interefl 
the  firlt  Cadi,  who  officiates  as  Mufti  in  Oman, 
he  obtained  from  him  a decifion,  that  he,  as 
the  deliverer  of  his  country,  deferved  to  be 
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railed  to  the  dignity  of  its  Sovereign;  In  virtue 
of  this  decifion,  Achmed  was  proclaimed  at 
Malkat,  Imam  of  Oman. 

As  foon  as  Imam  Bel  Arrab  heard  this  news^ 
he  prepared  to  attack  his  rival  with  an  army  of 
four  or  five  thoufand  men;  Achmed,  too  weak 
for  refiftance,  retired  into  a fortrefs  among  the 
hills,  in  which  he  was  invefted  by  his  enemy, 
and  would  have  been  obliged  to  furrender  him- 
felf,  had  he  not  happily  efcaped  in  the  difguife 
of  a camel-driver;  Being  beloved  in  his  former 
governmentj  he  found  means  to  alTemble  fome 
hundreds  of  men,  and  with  thefe  marched  a- 
gainft  Bel  Arrab,  whofe  army  was  ftill  encamped 
among  the  hills.  He  divided  his  little  troop  in- 
to detachments,  w'ho  feized  the  paffes  of  the 
vallies,  and  founded  their  trumpets.  Bel  Arrab, 
fuppofing  himfelf  to  be  circumvented  by  a ftrong 
army,  was  ftruek  with  a panic,  fled,  and  was 
flain  in  his  flight  by  a fon  of  Achmed. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Bel  Arrab,  no 
perfon  gave  Imam  Achmed  ben  Sajid  any  further 
difturbance  in  the  poffefBon  of  the  throne  of 
Oman,  except  a fon  of  Imam  Murfched,  who 
has  made  fome  unfuccefsful  efforts  to  deprive 
him  of  the  fovereign  authority.  Notwithftand-. 
ing  thefe  attempts,  the  reigning  Infam  has 
yielded  up  to  his  rival  the  town  of  Nahhel,  with 
the  territory  belonging  to  it.  A brother  and 
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two  fons  of  the  lafl  Imam,  of  the  ancient  family, 
are  (fill  living,  in  a private  ftation  indeed,  but 
in  circumftances  fo  opulent,  that  they  maintain 
three  or  four  hundred  flaves.  The  reigning 
Imam  has  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  thofe 
princes ; thus  connecting  his  own  family  with 
the  molt  illuflrious  perfons  in  his  dominions.  It 
may  be  prefumed,  therefore,  that  the  reigning 
family,  although  but  newly  royal,  may  continue 
to  keep  poflelTion  of  the  throne. 

In  1765,  Imam  Achmed  had  reigned  fixteen 
years,  to  the  full  fatisfaftion  of  his  fubjects.  He 
faw  juflice  promptly  and  uprightly  adininillered, 
without  partiality  to  rank  or  religion.  Theft 
was  fcarce  ever  heard  of.  At  Mafkat  goods  re- 
mained fafely  in  the  ftreets  by  night ; and  few 
were  at  the  pains  to  bolt  their  doors.  The 
reigning  Imam's  troops  confifl;  chiefly  of  Caftre 
flaves,  who  are  well  paid,  armed  with  match- 
firelocks,  and  flridlly  difciplined.  Imam  Seif’s 
flaves  and  foldiers  were  very  thievifli ; flirangers 
had  moll  to  fear  from  them  who  were  guardians 
of  the  public  fecurity. 

To  eke  out  his  fcanty  revenue,  the  Prince 
does  not  difdain  to  deal  himfelf  in  trade.  He 
keeps  four  fliips  of  war,  and  a number  of  fmall 
velfels,  which,  in  time  of  peace,  he  employs  in 
the  conveyance  of  goods,  chiefly  to  and  from 
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the  eahern  coaft  of  Africa,  where  he  pofleifes 
Hill  Kiloa  and  Sinjibar.  Some  other  fliips  are 
kept  to  guard  the  coaft ; but  this  they  do  fo  ne- 
gligently, or  fearfully,  that  pirates  venture  into 
the  very  road  of  Malkat. 

The  inhabitants  of  Oman,  although  not  fon4 
of  fea-fights,  are  neverthelefs  the  bell  mariners 
in  all  Arabia.  They  have  feveral  good  harbours, 
and  employ  many  fniall  veffels  in  the  navigation 
between  Jidda  and  Bafra.  To  this  lafl  town 
there  come  annually  fifty  fuch  veffels,  called 
T rankis  ; the  flruüure  of  which  I defcribed  in 
the  account  of  our  palfage  from  Jidda  to  Lo- 
heya,  They  are  fewed  together  without  nails^ 
the  planks  being  bound  with  cords. 

Two  numerous  tribes  of  Arabs  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  carrying  coffee  by  fea.  One  of  thefc 
tribes  once  dwelled  on  the  fhores  of  the  Perfian 
Gulph ; but,  being  haraffed  by  turbulent  neigh- 
bours, at  length  fought  refuge  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Imam  of  Omam. 


CHAP.  V. 

the  Pyhicipality  of  Seer, 

This  petty  fovereignty  extends  from  Cape  Muf- 
Jetidom  along  the  Perfian  Gulph.  The  Perfians 
call  it  the  country  of  Dsjulfar,  another  cape 

near 
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near  Muffendom.  The  Europeans  alfo  have 
thus  learned  to  call  thefe  people  the  Arabs  of 
Dsjulfar. 

The  other  Arabs  call  it  Seer^  from  the  town 
of  the  fame  name,  which  has  a good  harbour, 
and  is  the  feat  of  the  Schiech.  He  formerly 
poffelTed,  and  indeed  ftill  retains,  the  ifie  of 
Scharedsje,  with  fonie  confiderable  places  upon 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Gulph,  among  which 
are  Kunk  and  Lundsje. 

This  country  not  long  hnce  acknowledged 
the  fovereign  authority  of  the  Imam ; but  it  has 
withdrawn  itfelf  from  this  condition  of  depend- 
ence ; and  the  Schiech  often  goes  to  war  with 
his  old  mailers.  Yet  he  is  not  ftrong  enough 
to  defend  himfelf  without  aflillance ; and  there- 
fore  takes  care  to  live  in  a good  underllanding 
with  the  other  independent  Schiechs,  efpecially 
with  the  Schiech  of  Dsjau^  whofe  dominions  lie 
weft  ward  from  Oman. 

The  Prince  of  Seer  makes  fome  figure  among 
the  maritime  powers  in  thefe  parts.  His  navy 
is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  in  the  Perlian 
Oulph.  His  fubjeifts  are  much  employed  in  na^ 
yigation,  and  carry  on  a pretty  extenftve  trade, 
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Of  Lachfcty  in  particular. 

I 

This  country  is  bounded  towards  the  eaft  by 
the  Perfian  Gulph,  towards  the  fouth  by  Oman, 
weftward  by  the  province  of  Nedsjed,  and  north- 
ward by  the  territories  of  the  wandering  Arabs 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bafra. 

It  is  alfo  denominated  Hadsjar,  and  fome- 
times  Bahhrein.  The  latter  of  thefe  names,  in 
ftrid  propriety,  belongs  only  to  the  ifland  of 
Aual,  and  the  fmall  ifles  depending  upon  it. 

Lachfa  affords  no  great  variety  of  produc- 
I tions.  Its  alfes  and  camels  are  efteemed  to  be 
I of  an  excellent  breed ; and,  of  the  latter,  fome 
1 thoufands  are  annually  fold  into  Syria.  In  the 
interior  parts  of  this  province,  the  inhabitants 
live  much  upon  dates : Upon  the  coafls,  pearl- 

fifhing 
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iifhing  is  followed  with  advantage ; and  there  is 
a confiderable  trade  in  foreign  commodities. 

With  refpeft  to  religion,  the  inhabitants  of 
Lachfa  are  divided.  Thofe  living  in  the  towns 
are  Shiites ; but  the  peafants  are,  like  the  Be-  , 
douins,  Sunnites.  Here  are  alfo  Jews,  and  a j 
great  many  Sabaaiis^  or  Chrilfians  of  St  John.  J 

This  country  was  once  a province  of  the  Ot-  ] 
toman  empire.  The  Arabs  have  long  fince, 
however,  lhaken  off  the  Ottoman  yoke.  Many 
Turks,  defcended  from  the  ancient  Pachas,  dill 
remain  in  the  province,  and  enjoy  confiderable 
eftates,  but  have  no  (hare  in  the  government. 

The  province  of  Lachfa  belongs  in  fovereign-  - 
ty  at  prefent  to  the  Schiech  of  the  Arabian  tribe 
of  Beni  Khaled.  The  reigning  Schiech,  in 
1765,  was  Arar,  The  tribe  of  Beni  Khaled  is 
one  of  the  moft  powerful  in  Arabia.  They  are 
fo  far  fpread  through  the  defart,  as  often  to  har- 
rafs  the  caravans  paffing  between  Bagdad  and 
Kaleb,  The  greater  part  of  Lachfa  is  inhabited 
by  Bedouins,  and  other  petty  tribes ; but  thefe 
all  acknowledge  the  dominion  of  the  Schiech  of 
Beni  Khaled. 

I could  learn  nothing  concerning  the  cities  in  ; 
the  interior  parts  of  this  province.  Lachfa,  the 
feat  of  the  reigning  Schiech,  is  probably  a large 
city,  containing  confiderable  buildings. 
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Katif,  a town  of  fome  magnitude,  Ifands  up- 
on the  coaft,  at  the  diftance  of  about  five  Ger- 
man miles  from  the  ifle  of  Bahhrein.  The  inv 
habitants  earn  their  fubfiftence  by  the  pearl-fifli- 
ery.  When  any  are  too  poor  to  fifh  at  their 
own  rilk  and  expence,  they  hire  their  labour  to 
ftranger-adventurers,  who  refort  hither  in  the 
hotter  months  of  the  year,  the  feafon  for  the 
fifhing.  The  air  of  this  country  is,  however, 
believed  to  be  very  infaliitary  in  fummer.  The 
ruins  of  an  old  Portuguefe  fortrcfs  are  flill  to  be 
feen  near  this  place. 

Koueit  or  as  it  is  called  by  the  Perfians 

and  Europeans,  is  a fea-port  town,  three  days 
journey  from  Zobejer,  or  old  Bafra,  The  inhabi- 
tants live  by  the  fifliery  of  pearls  and  of  filhes. 
They  are  faid  to  employ  in  this  fpecies  of  naval 
indullry  more  than  eight  hundred  boats.  In. 
the  favourable  feafon  of  the  year,  this  town  is 
left  almoft  defolate,  every  body  going  out  either 
to  the  filhing,  or  upon  fome  trading  adventure. 
Graen  is  governed  by  a particular  Schiech,  of  the 
tribe  of  Otheina^  who  is  a valfal  to  the  Schiech 
of  Lachfa,  but  fometimes  afpires  at  independence. 
In  fuch  cafes,  when  the  Schiech  of  Lachfa  ad- 
vances with  his  army,  the  citizens  of  Gram  re- 
treat, with  their  elfefls,  into  the  little  ifland  of 
Feliidsje,  Near  Grjcn  are  the  remains  of  ano- 
ther Portuguefe  fortrefs. 

Be- 
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Between  the  territories  af  the  Schiech  of  La= 
chfa,  and  the  dominions  of  the  Sovereign  of  O- 
man,  are  a numerous  tribe,  denominated  Mu- 
and  poflefling  feveral  confiderable  town?, 
the  names  of  w'hich  are  unknown  to  me^ 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Prov  i/ice  of  Nedijed. 

This  province  is  of  vaft  extent.  It  compre- 
hends all  the  interior  parts  of  Arabia,  lying  be- 
tween the  provinces  which  I have  above  briefly 
defcribed,  and  the  defart  of  Svria.  The  foil  is 
various  ; among  the  hills  fertile,  and  bearing  a- 
bundance  of  fruits,  efpecially  dates  j but,  being 
bounded  by  arid  trafls  of  country,  its  rivers  are 
only  fhort  ftreams,  which,  after  pafTing  through 
the  vallies,  have  their  waters  abforbed  in  the  fan- 
dy  plains,  before  they  can  reach  the  ocean;  Upon 
this  account,  the  inhabitants  are,  in  many  places, 
obliged  to  dig  deep  w'eils ; and  cultivation  is 
there  difficult,  or  almoft  impoffible. 

The  Bedouins  inhabit  a great  part  of  this  pro- 
vince. The  remainder  is  mountainous,  full  of 
cities  and  villages,  and  parcelled  out  among  fo 
many  petty  Sovereigns,  that  almoft  every  little 
town  has  its  own  Schiech.  Formerly,  when  the 
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power  of  the  SherrilFes  was  at  its  height,  many  of 
thefe  Schiechs,  who  were  fituate  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hedsjas,  were  obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Sher- 
riffe  of  Mecca.  At  prefent,  they  pay  nothing. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  vaft  country  refemble 
the  other  Arabs  in  their  moral  qualities  ; they 
are  at  once  robbers  and  hofpitable.  As  thofe 
petty  Sovereigns  are  fo  numerous  in  Nedsjed,  it 
is  impoffible  for  any  traveller  to  pafs  fafely  thro* 
this  country ; the  firft  Schiech  whofe  territory 
he  enters,  will  be  fure  to  rob  him,  if  it  were  on- 
ly to  prevent  a neighbour  with  whom  he  is  at  war 
from  profiting  by  this  ad  of  rapacity,  if  he  him - 
felf  fliould  abftain  from  it.  The  caravan  indeed 
travels  fafe  between  Oman  and  Mecca,  becaufe 
it  confiils  of  beggars  from  whom  nothing  is  to 
be  gained.  But  the  Schiechs  of  Nedsjed  levy  a 
contribution  upon  the  caravan  from  Bagdad,  on 
its  way  to  Mecca,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Schiechs  of  Hedsjas  levy  contributions  upon 
thofe  from  Syria  and  Egypt.  I have,  however, 
learned  that  the  inhabitants  of  Nedsjed  carry  on 
a confiderable  trade  among  themfelves,  and  with 
their  immediate  neighbours;  and  it  is  therefore 
not  improbable  that  an  European  might  travel 
in  fafety,  even  through  this  remote  part  of  Ara- 
bia. 

The  people  appear  to  be  of  a very  warlike 
charader,  and  are  almoft  conftantly  in  arms, 
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It  is  faid  that  none  of  their  young  men  is  fufFcr- 
ed  to  marry  till  after  he  has  performed  fome 
gallant  adion. 

Nedsjed  is'  divided  into  two  wide  diftrids  ; El 
Arad,  which  joins  Oman ; and  El  Kherdsje,  ftret- 
ching  to  the  confine  of  Yemen.  Several  of  the 
towns  in  El  Ared  were  named  to  me  ; among  o- 
thers,  El  Aijane,  the  birth-place  of  the  new  pro- 
phet Abd  ul  Wahheb,  of  whom  I (hall  ftiortly 
fpeak. 

In  the  diflrid  of  El  Kerdsje,  extending 
northward  from  Hedsjas  to  the  defart,  is  the 
city  of  Imam,  famous,  even  before  the  days  of 
Mahomet,  for  being  the  native  city  of  Mofei- 
lama,  who  fet  himfelf  up  for  a prophet.  This 
diftrid:  contains  alfo  many  other  cities, 

• North  from  Nedsjed,  and  about  ten  days  jour- 
ney from  Bagdad,  is  the  famous  mountain  of 
Schamer,  of  confiderable  extent  and  fertility.  Be- 
tween this  mountain  and  Syria  is  a hilly  traft  of 
country,  denominated  Dsjof  al  Sirhan,  populous 
and  cultivated. 


CHAP.  IIL 

Of  the  new  Religion  of  a Part  of  Nedsjed. 

In  this  province  are  Sabseans,  or  Chriftians  of 

St  John,  and  a few  Jews.  Its  other  inhabitants 
^ « • 
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3tre  all  Mahometans,  and  were  once  rigid  Sun- 
nites. Some  time  fince,  a new  religion  fprang 
up  in  the  difl;ri<S:  of  El  Ared.  It  has  already 
produced  a revolution  in  the  government  of  A- 
rabia,  and  will  probably  hereafter  influence  the 
Hate  of  this  country  ftill  farther. 

The  founder  of  this  religion  was  one  Abd  ul 
Wahheb,  a native  of  Aijaene,  a town  in  the  dif- 
triä;  of  El  Ared.  This  man,  in  his  youth,  firfl; 
ftudied  at  home  thofe  fciences  which  are  chief- 
ly cultivated  in  Arabia  ; he  afterwards  fpent 
fome  time  at  Bafra,  and  made  feveral  journies 
to  Bagdad,  and  through  Perfla. 

After  his  return  to  his  native  place,  he  began 
to  propagate  his  opinions  among  his  country- 
men, and  fucceeded  in  converting  feveral  inde^ 
pendent  Schiechs,  whofe  fubje<S:s  confequently 
became  followers  of  this  new  prophet. 

Thefe  Schiechs,  who  had  hitherto  been  almofl; 
conftantly  at  war  among  themfelves,  were  now 
reconciled  by  the  mediation  of  Abd  ul  Wahheb, 
and  agreed  to  undertake  nothing  in  future  with- 
out confulting  their  apoflle.  By  this  affociation, 
the  balance  of  power  in  Nedsjed  was  deftroyed : 
Thofe  petty  Schiechs,  who  could  maintain  their 
independence  againft  any  of  the  members  of  the 
league  feparately,  were  unable  to  refill  the  whole 
afting  together.  Wars  alfo  became,  from  the 
fame  caufes,  more  keen  and  frequent,  religion 
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now  intermingling  itfelf  with  other  grounds  of 
difpute. 

Abd  ul  Wahheb  having  thus  reduced  great 
part  of  El  Ared,  the  Schiechs  who  were  worft- 
ed,  called  in  to  their  alTiflance  Arar,  Schiech  of 
Eachfa.  That  Prince,  from  motives  as  well  of 
policy  as  of  religion,  complied  with  their  re- 
queft,  and  fent  an  army  into  El  Ared.  This  ar- 
my being  defeated  by  Abd  ul  Wahheb,  Schiech 
Arar  marched  thither  himfelf,  at  the  head  of 
four  thoufand  men,  with  a train  of  artillery,  con- 
fiding of  three  old  pieces  of  cannon  and  a mor- 
tar. He  laid  fiege  to  a fortrefs  Handing  on  a 
hill but,  as  he  could  make  no  ufe  of  his  artil- 
lery, he  was  compelled,  after  fuffering  fome  lof* 
fes,  to  return  to  Lachfa. 

I have  already  given  fome  account  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  Schiech  Mecrami  of  Nedsjeran;  and 
I at  the  fame  time  mentioned  that  he  was  in 
fome  fort  the  head  of  a particular  fed.  An  A- 
rabian  of  Lachfa  told  me,  that  there  was  a great 
fimilarity  between  the  principles  of  Abd  ul  Wah- 
heb, and  thofe  of  Shiech  Mecrami.  It  feems  to 
be  fo.  At  lead  thofe  two  innovators  in  religion 
mud  have  been  good  friends ; otherwife  Schiech 
Mecramc  could  not  have  paded  through  Neds- 
jed  with  a fmall  army,  to  attack  the  potent  chief 
of  Lachfa,  as  he  did  in  1764.  It  ihould  feem, 
that  he  had  joined  Abd  ul  Wahheb,  or  rather 
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his  fon  Mahomet,  who  had  by  this  time  fucceed- 
ed  his  father,  in  order  to  reduce  the  Sunnite 
Schiechs.  I was  even  told,  that  thefe  two  aff- 
ing  in  concert,  had  fubdued  many  of  their 
neighbours.  The  reft  wrote  to  all  the  Arabs 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bafra,  during  the  time 
of  my  ftay  in  that  city,  begging  their  affiftance. 

After  the  death  of  Abd  ul  Wahheb,  his  fon 
retained  the  fame  authority,  and  continued  to 
profecute  his  views.  He  fuftains  the  fupreme, 
ecclefiaftical  charader  in  El  Ared.  The  here» 
ditary  Schiechs  of  the  fmall  ftates  in  that  coun- 
try, which  were  once  independent,  do  indeed 
ftill  retain  a nominal  authority ; but  Mahom- 
med  is,  in  fad,  fovereign  of  the  whole.  He  ex- 
ads  a tribute,  under  the  name  of  Sikka,  or  aid, 
for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  the  w^r  againft 
the  Infidels. 

The  Sunnites  complain  of  his  perfecution. 
But,  more  probably,  this  bigotted  and  fuperfti- 
tious  fed  hate  and  calumniate  Mahomet  for  his 
innovations  in  religion.  However  the  matter 
be,  certain  it  is,  that  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Nedsjed  as  are  unwilling  to  embrace  the  new 
religion  are  retiring  to  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Zobayer,  the  ancient  Bafra,  which  had  de- 
: caved  to  little  better  than  a hamlet,  has  been 
I peopled  by  thefe  refugees,  and  is  now  a large 
f tQwn. 
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As  I had  no  opportunity  of  becoming  ac-. 
quainted  with  any  of  the  difciples  of  this  new 
religion,  I can  fay  nothing  f>ofitive  with  refpecl 
to  its  tenets.  I had  a converfation  upon  this 
head  indeed  with  an  Arabian  Schiech,  who  had 
been  accuftomed  from  his  youth  to  travel  with 
merchants  through  all  Arabia,  and  had  vifited 
the  principal  cities  in  Nedsjed.  This  Bedouin 
Schiech,  who  appeared  to  be  an  intelligent  man, 
gave  me  the  following  account  of  the  religion  in 
queftion. 

Abd  ul  Wahheb  taught,  that  God  is  the  only 
proper  objedt  of  worfhip  and  invocation,  as  the 
creator  and  governor  of  the  w'orld.  He  forbade 
the  invocation  of  faints,  and  the  very  men-» 
tioning  of  Mahomet,  or  any  other  prophet,  in 
prayer,  as  pradices  favouring  of  idolatry.  He 
confidered  Mahomet,  Jefus  Chrift,  Mofes,  and 
many  others,  refpefted  by  the  Sunnites  in  the 
character  of  prophets,  as  merely  great  men, 
whofe  hiftory  might  be  read  with  improvement ; 
denying,  that  any  book  had  ever  been  written 
by  divine  infpiration,  or  brought  down  from 
heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  He  forbade,  as  a 
crime  againll  Providence,  the  making  of  vows, 
in  the  manner  of  the  Sunnites,  to  obtain  deliver- 
ance from  danger. 

This  account  of  the  Schiechs  does  not  en- 
tirely accord  with  what  was  told  me  by  fome 
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Sunnites,  of  the  doftrines  of  Abd  ul  Wahheb, 
I But,  upon  this  head,  it  would  be  unfair  to  give 
credit  to  the  difciples  of  a fuperftitious  fed, 
f whofe  falfe  opinions  are  all  combated  by  the  new 
; religion. 

The  Mufulman  religion,  as  profeffed  by  the 
Sunnites,  is  furely  far  different  from  what  it 
was  inftituted  by  Mahomet.  This  Ted  follow 
the  authority  of  fome  commentators,  who  ex- 
plain the  Alcoran  by  their  own  whimfies,  and 
exalt  their  private  opinions  into  dodrines  of  the 
I Mahometan  fyftem.  It  acknowledges  a long 
train  of  faints,  who  are  invoked  in  cafes  of  ne- 
ceflity,  and  to  whom  many  abfurd  miracles  are 
afcribed,  and  thefe  faid  to  have  been  wrought 
in  favour  of  perfons  who  addreffed  themfelves 
to  the  faints,  in  preference  to  God.  It  gives 
faith  to  the  virtues  of  amulets,  and  the  efficacy 
of  foolifh  vows.  In  fhort,  it  has  gradually  a- 
dopted  many  pieces  of  fuperftition,  which  are 
condemned  in  the  Alcoran,  and  juftified  only 
by  the  (trained  interpretations  of  the  Dodors. 
Other  feds,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  that  of  the 
Zeidites,  have  corrupted  the  religion  of  Maho- 
met lefs  j although  even  among  them  it  is  far 
! from  remaining  in  its  original  purity. 

The  new  religion  of  Abd  ul  Wahheb  deferves 
: therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a reformation  of 
Mahometifm,  reducing  it  back  to  its  original 
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fimplicity.  He  has  gone  farther,  'perhaps,  than 
fome  other  reformers ; but  an  Arab  can  hardly 
be  expedted  to  aft  in  fuch  matters  with  a deli- 
cate hand.  Experience  will  here  Ihew,  whether 
a religion,  fo  dripped  of  every  thing  that  might 
fervc  to  ftrike  the  fenfes,  can  maintain  its 
ground  among  fo  rude  and  ignorant  a people  as 
the  Arabs.  * - • 

The  impofture  of  Schiech  Mecrami  is  nowife 
inconfiftent  with  the  fpirit  of  reformation.  The 
Schiech,  taking  advantage  of  the  rudenefs  of 
his  countrymen,  has  impreffed  them  with  a fa- 
natical idea  of  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers,  giving 
out,  that  he  obtains  in  this  way  whatever  he 
alks  from  God.  This  confidence  in  the  power 
of  prayer  is  not  inconfiftent  with  fimplicity  of 
doftrine.  We  have  among  ourfelves  inftances, 
that  it  is  apt  to  feize  upon  the  mind,  in  an  age 
illuminated  by  fcience,  and  profefting  the  pureft 
of  religions. 


CHAP. 
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SECTION  XXIII. 


öf  THE  INDEPENDENT  ARABIAN  STATES  UPON 
THE  SEA-COAST  OF  PERSIA. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Arabs  inhabiting  around  the  Perftan  Gulph. 

Our  geographers  are  wrong,  as  I have  elfewhere 
Temarked,  in  reprefenting  a part  of  Arabia  as 
fubjed  to  the  Monarchs  of  Perfia.  So  far  is  it 
from  being  fo,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Arabs 
poflefs  all  the  fea-coaft  of  the  Perfian  empire’, 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates,  nearly  to 
thofe  of  the  Indus. 

Thefe  fettlements  upon  »the  coaft  of  Perfia  be- 
long not,  indeed,  to  Arabia  properly  fo  called. 
But,  fmee  they  are  independent  of  Perfia,  and 
ufe  the  fame  language,  and  exhibit  the  fame  man- 
ners, as  the  native  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  I fhall 
here  fubjoin  a brief  account  of  them. 

It  is  impolfible  to  afeertain  the  period  at 
which  the  Arabians  formed  their  fettlements  up- 
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on  this  coaft.  Tradition  affirms,  that  they  have 
been  eflabliffied  here  for  many  centuries.  From 
a variety  of  hints  in  ancient  hiftory,  it  may  be 
prefumed,  that  thefe  Arabian  colonies  occupied 
their  prefent  fituation  in  the  time  of  the  firft 
kings  of  Perfia.  There  is  a ftriking  analogy  be- 
tween the  manners  afcribed  to  the  ancient  Ich- 
ihyophagij  and  thofe  of  thefe  Arabs. 

They  live  all  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  lead- 
ing a feafaring-life,  and  employing  themfelves  in 
filhing,  and  in  gathering  pearls.  They  ufe  little 
other  food  but  fiffi  and  dates  j and  they  feed  alfo 
their  cattle  upon  fiffi. 

They  prize  liberty  as  highly  as  do  their  bre- 
thren in  the  defart.  Almoft  every  different 
town  has  its  own  Schiech,  who  receives  hardly 
any  revenue  from  his  fubjecls  ; but,  if  he  has 
no  private  fortune,  muff,  like  his  fubjecls,  fup- 
port  himfelf  by  his  induftry,  either  in  carrying 
goods,  dr  in  hffiing.  If  the  principal  inhabitants 
happen  to  be  diffatisfied  with  the  reigning 
Schiech,  they  depofe  him,  and  choofe  another 
out  of  the  fame  family. 

Their  arms  are  a match-firelock,  a fabre,  and 
a buckler.  All  their  fifliing-boats  ferve  occa- 
fionally  as  ffiips  of  war.  But  a fleet  like  this, 
that  muff  frequently  flop  to  take  fiffi  for  food, 
when  they  ffiould  purfue  the  enemy,  can  never 
perform  any  very  great  exploits.  Their  wars 
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nre  mere  fkirmiflies  and  inroads,  never  ending 
in  any  decifive  action,  but  producing  lading 
quarrels,  and  a date  of  continual  hodility. 

Their  dwellings  are  fo  paultry,  that  an  ene- 
my would  not  take  the  pains  to  demolifli  them. 
And  as,  from  this  circumdance,  thefe  people 
have  nothing  to  lofe  upon  the  continent,  they 
always  betake  themfelves  to  their  boats  at  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  and  lie  concealed  in 
fome  ifle  in  the  Gulph  till  he  have  retreated. 
They  are  convinced  that  the  Perfians  will  never 
think  of  fettling  on  a barren  fliore,  where  they 
v/ould  be  infeded  by  all  the  Arabs  who  frequent 
the  adjacent  feas.  ’ 

Thefe  Arabs  are  Sunnites.  They  regard  the 
Perfians,  who  are  Shiites,  with  abhorrence,  and 
diun  all  alliance  with  them.  The  mutual  hatred 
of  the  two  feels,  was  even  one  caufe  of  the  fail- 
ure of  Nadir-Shah’s  attempt  to  fubdue  thefe  A- 
rabs.  In  the  profecution  of  this  objedl,  the  u- 
furper  had,  at  immenfe  expence,  equipped  a 
fleet  of  twenty-five  large  fliips  upon  the  Perfian 
Gulph.  But,  as  he  had  no  Perfian  failors,  he 
was  obliged  to  take  Indians,  who  were  Sunnites. 
Thefe  refufing  to  fight  againd  their  brethren  of 
the  fame  orthodox  faith,  maflfacred  their  Shiite 
oflicers,  and  carried  off  the  fliips.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  Nadir-Shah  was  meditating  to 
feize  thefe  Arabs,  to  tranfport  them  to  the 
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fhores  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  to  fettle  a colony 
of  Perfians  in  their  room.  His  tragical  death 
prevented  the  execution  of  this  proje<B: ; and  the 
difturbances  in  Perfia  have  ever  fince  prevented 
all  incroachments  from  that  quarter  upon  the  li- 
berty of  thefe  Arabs  (o). 

Their  government  and  prefent  political  fitua- 
tion  feem  to  me  to  bear  a great  refemblance  to 
thofe  of  ancient  Greece.  Hoftile  engagements  ' 
are  continually  a-fighting,  and  important  revo- 
lutions happening  upon  the  Ferfian  Gulph  ; but 
the  Arabs  have  no  hiftorian  to  fpread  their  fame 
beyond  their  own  narrow  confines. 


CHAP.  11. 

Of  Places  fitbjeSi  to  the  Dominion  of  Perfia j 

The  kings  of  Perfia,  although  not  mailers  of 
thefe  coalls,  yet  retained  fome  places  upon 
them.  In  later  times,  the  Perfian  governors  of 
thefe  places  have  fhaken  off  their  allegiance,  and 
have,  in  fome  meafure,  eredled  them  into  inde- 
pendent fovereignties.  Tjie  chief  of  thefe  are 
Gatnbron^  and 

Gambron^  a fea-port  town  in  the  province  of 
Larillan,  belonged  anciently  to  the  Perfian  Mo- 
narch. After  the  death  of  Nadir-Schah,  a Per- 
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fian,  named  Nafer  Khati,  made  himfelf  rnafter 
of  the  province,  and,  by  confequence,  of  the 
city.  He  acknowledges  himfelf  vaflal  iO' Vakeel 
Kerim  Khan  of  Schiraz,  yet  pays  no  tribute, 
and  refpeds  not  the  Vakeel’s  authority,  unlefs 
when  he  comes  with  his  army  to  compel  him. 

The  city  of  Cambron,  which  has  been  alfo 
called  Bender  Abbas,  was  famous  through  all 
the  laft  century,  and  In  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent,  as  the  port  of  Schiraz,  and  of  all  the 
fouth  of  Perfia.  Its  trade  was,  at  that  time, 
very  extenfive.  At  prefent  it  is  very  low  ; nor 
is  there  a fingle  European  counting-houfe  in 
the  city.  This  decline  has  been  occafioned  by 
the  domeftic  difturbances  in  PeiTia,  and  the  wars 
and  dlfputes  betw'een  the  French  and  the  Eng- 
Hfh.  The  Dutch  for  a while  continued  to  car- 
ry on  a petty  trade  here.  But,  fince  they  form- 
ed a fettlement  in  the  ifle  of  Karek,  they  have 
entirely  deferted  Gambron. 

The  ifle  of  Ormus,  fo  celebrated  of  old,  now 
retains  nothing  of  its  ancient  fplendour.  It  be- 
longs at  prefent  to  Mulla  AH  Shah,  a Perfian, 
who  made  himfelf  mafler  of  it  immediately  af- 
' ter  the  death  of  Nadir-Shah,  whofe  admiral  he 
had  been.  This  Prince  of  Ormus  poffelTes  like- 
wife  a part  of  the  ifle  of  Kiß}mc,  the  other  part 
being  fubjeä;  to  the  Prince  of  Seer. 
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South  from  Larlitan  is  Minau,  a confiderablc 
inland  town,  fix  leagues  diftant  from  the  fea- 
Ihore.  The  inhabitants  of  the  dillrid  in  which 
it  lies  are  Shiites,  and  are  chiefly  employed  in  a- 
griculture ; from  thefe  circumftances,  they  are 
fometimes  induced  to  acknowledge  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Chan  of  Lariftan. 

A tribe  of  Arabs,  denominated  Bcliudge,  inha- 
bit between  Minau  and  Cape  yaße.  They 
urc  mailers  of  a good  many  velfels,  and  car- 
ry on  a confiderablc  trade  with  Bafra,  upon 
the  Arabic  Gulph,  and  even  venture  as  far  as  to 
the  coalls  of  India.  Thefe  Arabs  are  Sunnites ; 
and  unity  of  religious  fentiments  has  occafioned 
their  joining  the  party  of  the  Afghans  in  the 
late  revolutions  of  Perfia. 

Some  geographers  reprefcnt  thefe  Belludge  as 
Inhabiting  all  along  the  Perfian  coall,  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus,  and  have\defcribed  them  as 
a warlike  people,  addicted  to  piracy.  I know 
not  whether  they  are  to  be  confidered  as  inde- 
pendent, or  as  tributary  to  Perfia.  More  pro- 
bably, they  acknowledge  no  fovereign  authority 
but  that  of  their  own  Schiechs.  Some  narratives 
of  travels,  performed  in  the  lall  century,  relate 
the  extraordinary  adventures  of  a Prince  of 
Jafke,  who  withHood  the  power  of  Shah  Abbas, 
till  he  was,  at  length,  taken  olf  by  treachery. 
Ilis  widpw  continued  to  refill  the  Perfian  King, 
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and  performed  deeds  worthy  of  the  heroines  in 
the  ages  of  chivalry.  But,  it  is  to  a Schiech  of  the 
Belludge  that  the  ftory  is  properly  to  be  refer- 
red. 

The  country  from  Bender,  Abbas,  northward 
to  De  lain  ^ refembles  the  Tehama  in  Arabia  j it 
is  an  arid  plain,  and  is  called  by  the  Perfians 
Kermefir,  or  the  hot  country.  In  this  diftrift 
I know  no  place  but  Kbamir^  a caftle  fituate 
on  a precipitous  rock,  which,  with  a fmall  traä: 
adjoining,  is  the  property  of  a particular  Schiech. 
Ships  come  hither  for  cargoes  of  fulphur,  of 
I which  there  is  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood. 


i 

i 

['  CHAP.  m. 


1. 


* 


Of  the  Territories  of  the  Tribe  of  Houle. 


I This  numerous  tribe  are  mailers  of  all  the 
coall  from  Bender  Abbas  to  Cape  Berdillan,  and 
I polfefs  all  the  ports  in  this  extent  of  coall.  One 
li  part  of  the  tra£l  is  parched  and  barren  ; but  a 
t|  range  of  hills,  like  Dahr  Aßan.,  extend  nearly 
ji  to  the  fea,  and  alFord  wood,  which  is  cut  down 
(j  and  exported  by  the  inhabitants. 

I Notwithftanding  thefe  natural  advantages,  the 
1 Arabs  of  Houle  do  not  cultivate  their  lands,  but 

i:  live  by  hunting  and  filhing.  They  are  Sunnites ; 

and 
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and  are  efteemed  among  their  neighbours  for 
valour.  If  their  forces  could  be  brought  to  adt 
in  combination,  they  might  eafily  conquer  all 
the  cities  upon  the  Perfian  Gulph  : But  ahnoft 
every  city  is  fubjedt  to  a particular  Schiech  ; 
and,  although  thefe  Schiechs  are  all  defcen- 
dents  from  the  fame  family,  they  choofe  ra- 
ther to  remain  petty  and  poor,  than  to  raife 
themfelves  to  a more  opulent  and  refpeclable 
condition,  by  fubmitting  to  adl  in  concert,  un- 
der the  diredlion  of  one  Grand  Schiech. 

The  following  are  the  Schiechs  or  Princes  of 
the  tribe  of  Houle  : 

The  Schiech  of  Seer,  whom  I mentioned  in 
the  defeription  of  Oman  ; but  who,  being  ori- 
ginally from  this  country,  and  of  the  tribe  of 
Houle,  pofTeffes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gam- 
bron,  the  cities  of  Kunk,  Lundsje^  and  Ras  He- 
ll. His  fubjedls  export  wood  for  fuel  and  char- 
coal. 

The  Schiechs  of  Mogbo  and  Tsjarack.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  latter  of  thefe  diftridls  alfo  ex- 
port wood  ; and  are  faid  to  be  the  braveft  of  all 
the  tribe  of  Houle. 

Laftly,  the  Schiechs  of  Nachelo,  Nabend, 
'Aaloe,  Tahhrie,  Schilu,  and  Konkoun.  The  in- 
habitants of  Nachelo  ^re  eflieemed  to  be  very 
Ikilful  divers.  In  the  city  of  Konkoun,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  are  of  a more  pacific  charac- 
ter 
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ter  than  the  other  branches  of  the  tribe  of 
Houle,  both  Jews  and  Banians  refide. 

Perfians,  who  liave  no  (hips,  but  live  by  huf- 
bandry,  occupy  the  traä;  between  the  principa- 
lity of  Scbcehhr  and  Cape  Bcrdijlan. 


CHAP.  IV. 

\ 

Of  the  Principalities  of  Abu  Schaihhr  and  Bender  PJgk, 

Abu  ScHiEHHR,  the  capital  of  the  independent 
ftate  of  the  fame  name,  poifefles  a commodious 
harbour,  in  which  Ihips  can  come  up  cloie  to 
the  houfes.  This  circumltance  induced  Nadir 
Shah  to  ftation  a fleet  here,  of  which  fome  re- 
mains are  to  be  Ifill  feen.  Since  that  time,  this  city 
has  been  better  known,  and  more  confiderable. 
It  is  at  prefent  the  fea-port  town  of  Schiraz;  and 
the  Englifli,  the  only  European  nation  who  con- 
tinue to  trade  with  Perfia,  have  a faflory  here. 

The  Arabs  inhabiting  the  diftrifl  of  Abu 
Schachhr  are  not  of  the  tribe  of  Houle.  There 
are  among  them  three  eminent  families  ; the  two 
firfl  of  which  have  been,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, fettled  in  this  country.  The  third,  named 
Matarifch,  came  lately  from  Oman,  where  they 
were  employed  in  fifhing,  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  other  two,  and  found  means  to  ufurp 
VoL.  II.  T the 
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the  fovel-eigii  authority,  which  they  have  now 
held  for  feveral  years. 

The  prefent  Schiech,  Nafer,  of  the  family  of 
Matarifch^  pofiefl'es  likewife  the  ille  of  Bahhrein, 
upon  the  coafi;  of  Arabia,  by  which  he  is  en- 
abled to  keep  on  foot  fome  (hipping.  He  alfo 
has  confiderable  domains  in  Kermefir^  which  he 
holds  from  Kerim  Khan,  with  whom  Nafer’s 
children  are  placed  as  hoftages  for  their  father’s 
fidelity.  It  is  a happy  circumftance  for  Schi- 
raz,  that  the  Prince  of  Abu  Schashhr  can  thus 
be  retained  in  the  interefts  of  Perfia  by  means 
of  his  poffefTions  in  Kermefir. 

Schiech  Nafer  was  a Sunnite  ; but,  in  hopes 
of  being  appointed  Admiral  of  the  Perfian  fleet, 
he  became  a Shiite,  and  married  a Perfian  lady. 
Thefe  two  fleps  have  proved  very  injurious  to 
him  and  his  family.  He  is  odious  to  his  fub- 
jedts  and  neighbours ; and  his  children  are  no 
longer  counted  among  the  Arabian  nobility. 

Bender  Rigk,  the  feat  of  the  prince  of  thii 
name,  is  a city  encompafl'ed  with  walls  in  an 
indillercnt  ffate,  and  lies  north  from  Abu 
Scha^hhr.  The  petty  hate,  of  which  this  is  the 
capital  city,  comprehends  feveral  other  places  in 
Kermefir,  which  render  its  Sovereign  in  fome 
meafure  dependent  upon  Kerim  Khan.  Hie 
v\rabs  of  this  principality  are  chiefly  addidted  to 
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a feafaring-life  ; the  Perfians  inhabiting  its  back 
parts  are  hufbandmen. 

The  reigning  family  of  Bender  Rigk  are  of 
the  Arabian  tribe  of  Beni  Saab,  and  are  origi. 
nally  from  Oman  ; but  the  grandfather  of  the 
prefent  prince,  having  become  a Shiite,  and  mar- 
ried a Perfian  lady,  this  family  are  no  longer 
counted  by  the  Arabs  among  their  genuine  no- 
bility. 

The  reigning  Prince  of  Bender  Rigk,  Mir 
Mahcnna,  is  diftinguifhed  through  this  country 
for  his  vices  and  cruelties,  as  one  of  the  mofl 
execrable  tvrants  that  ever  exifted.  He  made 
fervants  murder  his  father  in  his  own  prefence, 
becaufe  the  old  man  had  a predilection  for  his 
eldeft  fon.  He  killed  his  mother,  becaufe  flie 
reproached  him  for  his  crimes.  He  caufed  his 
brother,  and  fixteen  of  his  other  relations,  to 
be  affaffinated,  that  he  might  eftablifh  himfelf  in 
unqueflioned  poffeffion  of  the  throne.  He 
drowned  two  of  his  fillers,  becaufe  a neigh- 
bouring prince  had  afked  one  of  them  in  mar- 
riage. He  expofes  all  the  female  children  that 
happen  to  be  born  to  him.  In  1765,  this  de- 
tellable  monfter  was  under  the  age  of  thirty 
years. 

Mir  Makenna  had  fallen  twice  into  the  hands 
of  Kerim  Khan.  From  his  firfl  captivity  he 
made  his  efcape,  upon  a defeat  which  the  Go- 
vernor 
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veriior  of  Perfia  futfered.  He  obtained  his  li- 
berty the  fecond  time,  by  the  good  offices  of  his 
filler,  who  was  married  to  a Perfian  officer. 
Upon  returning  into  his  own  dominions,  he  im-r 
mediately  began  to  pillage  the  caravans  which 
travelled  between  Schiraz  and  Abu  Schsehhr, 
and  to  pra^life  piracy.  Kerim  Khan  prepared 
to  chaftife  him,  and  befieged  his  capital,  but 
without  fuccefs. 

In  the  year  1765,  the  fame  Kerim  Khan  fent 
to  demand  payment  of  the  tribute  due  for  his 
pofficffions  in  Kermefir  ; but  Mir  Mahenna  mal- 
treated the  officer  who  was  fent  on  the  errand, 
and  caufed  his  beard  to  be  ffiaven.  Kerim  Khan 
then  fent  a ftrong  army  againft  him,  which  con- 
quered Bender  Rigk,  and  all  his  territories.  Mir 
Mahenna  had,  however,  prudently  retired,  be- 
fore it  was  too  late,  with  his  troops,  and  a part 
of  his  fubjedls,  into  a defart  ifle  called  Khoucriy 
where  he  waited  till  the  Perfian  army  fliould  re- 
tire from  his  country.  After  they  were  gone, 
he  returned  out  of  the  ifiand,  expelled  the  gar- 
rifon  froni  Bender  Rigk,  and  recovered  poffief- 
fion  of  his  dominions. 

The  tyrant  had  abandoned  himfelf  to  drun- 
kennefs  5 and  had  begun  to  exercife  his  cruel- 
ties upon  his  troops  to  fuch  excefs,  as  to  cut  off 
the  nofc  and  ears  of  fome  of  the  principal  offi- 
rers ; yet  his  foldiers  were  ftill  fo  fleadily  at- 
tached 
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tached  to  him,  that,  even  in  the  period  of  his 
exile,  he  took  the  ifle  of  Karek  from  the  Dutch. 
A band  of  robbers  never  abandon  their  chief, 
while  he  continues  to  fhare  the  plunder  among 
them. 


CHAP.  V. 


OJ"  the  Tribe  of  Kiab,  and  their  Schicch  Soliman. 

T HE  Arabian  tribe  of  Kiab^  or,  as  the  Perfians 
pronounce  it,  Tsjab^  inhabit  the  farthefl  point 
upon  the  fide  of  the  Perfian  Gulph.  They  were 
in  fmall  confideration  before  the  reign  of  their 
prefent  Schiech  Soliman,  whofe  fame  hath  even 
reached  Europe,  in  confequence  of  a quarrel  he 
had  with  the  Engliih,  in  which  he  took  fome  of 
their  fliips. 

This  Schiech  took  advantage  of  the  troubles 
of  Perfia,  and  of  the  defefts  in  the  government 
of  Bafra.  He  began  with  fubduing  his  petty  in- 
dependent neighbours ; after  which  he  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  feveral  large  diftrifts  in  Perfia, 
and  promifed  tribute  to  the  Khans  who  were 
contending  for  the  throne  of  that  diftrad:ed 
empire.  None  of  them  ever  attempted  to  ex- 
aft  tribute  but  Kerim,  and  he  contented  himfelf 
with  a fmall  fum.  Soliman  then  extended  his 
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conquefts  towards  Bafra.  He  cultivated  the 
friendfhip  of  the  Ajah^  the  chief  people  of  that 
country  ; and  at  laft  made  himfelf  mailer  of  all 
the  ifles  between  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates, 
commonly  called  the  country  of  Schat  el  Ar^ 
rab. 

Having  pufhed  his  conqueffs  to  the  navigable 
rivers,  he  endeavoured  to  form  a naval  force.  He 
built  his  firft  velfel  in  1758;  and,  in  1 765,  he  had 
ten  large,  and  feven  fmall  fhips. 

In  the  fame  year,  1765,  Kerim  Kh^jn  fent  a 
force  againft  him,  too  powerful  for  him  to  refift. 
He  then  tranfported  his  treafures  and  troops 
from  ifle  to  ifle,  till  he  had  carried  them  to  the 
weft  of  Schat  cl  Arrab.  The  Perfians  cguld  not 
purfue  him  for  want  of  fliips,  and  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  retire.  The  Pacha  of  Bagdad 
then  ordered  his  forces  to  attack  Soliman  ; but 
he  retreated  among  the  ifles,  and  efcaped  the 
Turks  now,  as  he  had  before  avoided  the  Per- 
fians. 

The  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Kiab  extends 
from  the  defart  of  Arabia  to  the  country  of 
Hindean,  apd  northward  to  the  principality  of 
Havifa.  It  is  watered  by  feveral  rivers,  large 
and  fmall.  It  abounds  in  dates,  rice,  grain, 
and  pafture.  Its  principal  cities  are  Dajnek,  ly- 
ijng  within  Perfia,  Hafar,  and  Ghoban,  the  feat 

of 
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of  a Schiech,  near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  fame  other  bidependent  States^ 

Hindian^  north  from  Bender  Rigk,  and  bor- 
dering on  the  pofTefTions  of  the  tribe  of  Kiab,  is 
a fmall  diftricl,  fubjecb  to  a particular  Sovereign. 
The  Arabs  who  inhabit  it  live  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  their  lands,  and  their  cattle. 

Havifa,  a city  and  diftricl;  in  the  back  parts 
of  the  country  bordering  on  the  Perfian  Gulph, 
belongs  to  a defcendent  from  Mahomet.  This 
Prince  is  named  Maula,  and  enjoys  the  privi- 
lege of  coining  money. 

Upon  the  eaflern  coaft  of  the  Perfian  Gulph 
are  many  ifles,  and  mofl  of  them  inhabited. 
Except  Ormus,  none  of  them  conftitutes  an  in- 
dependent date.  The  different  princes  on  the 
continent  poflefs  the  ifles  adjoining  to  their  re- 
fpeclive  dominions. 

On  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Gulph  is  an  ifle, 
or  rather  a clufter  of  ifles,  knov/n  to  the  Euro- 
peans by  the  name  of  Babhrein.  The  Arabs- 
call  the  largefl  of  thefe  ifles  Aval;  and  each  of 
the  fmaller  has  its  particular  name.  As  this  ifle 
is  famous  for  the  pearl-fifliery,  and  has  under- 
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gone  many  revolutions,  and  often  changed  its 
mafter,  I mull  fay  a few  words  of  it. 

Bahhrein  is  a fortified  city,  upon  the  ifle, 
known  either  by  the  fame  name,  or  by  the 
name  of  Aval.  In  this  ifle  were  once  three 
hundred  and  fixty  towns  and  villages.  At  pre- 
fent  it  contains,  befide  the  capital,  only  fixty 
wretched  villages.  A long  feries  of  wars  have 
ruined  the  others. 

This  ifle  produces  great  abundance  of  dates. 
But  its  chief  dependence  is  upon  the  pearl-fifli- 
ery,  as  the  befl  pearls  are  found  here  in  great 
abundance.  The  duties  upon  the  two  articles 
of  dates  and  pearls  afford  its  Sovereign  a lack  of 
rupees,  or  300,000  French  livres.  Out  of  this 
revenue  he  is  obliged  to  maintain  a garrifon  in 
the  city. 

Bahhrein  belonged  once  to  the  Portuguefe. 
When  they  w^ere  driven  out  of  the  Perfiaii 
Gulph,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Schiech  of 
Lachfa,  but  was  taken  from  him  by  the  Per- 
fians.  The  Imam  of  Oman  then  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  it,  but  gave  it  up  again  to  the  Perfian 
Monarch  for  a fum  of  money.  After  fome  time, 
during  the  inroad  of  the  Afghans.,  the  Perfian 
Governor  gave  it  up  to  the  Schiech  of  Nabend, 
of  the  tribe  of  Houle.  Another  Houlite,  the 
Schiech  of  Tcshhri,  expelled  him  of  Nabend. 
Nadir  Shah’s  admiral  then  feized  it  j but,  after 
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his  departure,  the  Schiech  of  Taehhrie  recover- 
ed it.  During  the  late  troubles  in  Perfia,  the 
Schiech  of  Aßoe  made  himfelf  mafter  of  this 
ifle^  but  was  immediately  difpofleffed  by  the 
Princes  of  Abu  Schsehhr  and  Bender  Rigk, 
who  conquered  it  together.  The  firft  of  thefe 
princes  drove  out  the  fecond,  and  was  in  his 
turn  expelled  by  the  Beni  Houle.  In  1765,  it 
had  returned  again  into  the  polTeflion  of  the 
Schiech  of  Abu  Schaehhr,  and  he  was  then  foie 
Monarch  of  the  ifle  of  Bahhrein. 

From  this  narrative,  the  reader  may  form  an 
idea  of  the  continual  revolutions  which  take 
place  among  this  multitude  of  petty  princes. 
At  Bafra  I learned  fome  particulars  concerning 
their  complicated  quarrels,  which  I could  not 
well  comprehend : I was  told,  that  every  Arab 
Prince  was  always  at  open  war  with  two  or  three 
others  of  his  own  nation. 

The  navigation  is  continually  difturbed  and 
interrupted  by  thefe  ftrong  quarrels.  On  board 
any  Arabian  velfel,  paflengers  are  always  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  the  hands  of  one  enemy  or 
another.  It  is  only  on  board  a European  Ihip, 
which  the  Arabian  fmall  craft  dare  not  attack, 
that  one  can  perform  this  voyage  in  fafety. 
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CHAP.  Vll. 

Of  the  Iße  of  Kareh. 

This  ifle,  which  lies  on  the  eaft  coaft:  of  the 
Perfian  Gulph,  between  Abu  Schsehhr  and  Ben- 
der Rigk,  contains  only  a Tingle  village ; but 
the  aquedutls  cut  in  the  rocks,  which  ftill  re- 
main, fliew  it  to  have  been  once  more  populous 
in  proportion  to  its  extent,  which  is  about  five 
leagues  in  circumference. 

Karek  has  become  famous,  in  confequence  of 
the  fettleinent  lately  formed  upon  it  by  the 
Dutch,  and  fince  given  up  by  them.  As  this 
event  has  made  fome  noife  in  the  world,  I fhall 
give  a brief  account  of  it. 

The  Dutch  carried  on  a great  trade  to  Bafra, 
and  had  for  the  principal  direftor  of  their  fac^ 
tory  there  a Baron  Kniphaufen,  who  was  much 
refpefled  in  that  city.  This  German  having 
embroiled  himfelf  with  the  Governor,  in  confe- 
quence of  fome  affair  of  gallantry,  was  caff  in 
prifon,  and  might  have  loft  his  head,  had  he 
not  paid  a large  fum  of  money  for  his  liberty. 
Before  he  failed  for  Batavia,  he  obtained  from 
the  faftory  at  Bafra  a written  atteftation  of  the 
innocence  of  his  conduct ; and  the  Dutch  Eaft- 
India  Company  approved  of  all  he  had  done. 
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In  confequence  of  his  difference  with  the  Go- 
vernor of  Bafra,  Mr  Kniphaufen  had  agreed 
with  Mir  Nafer,  Prince  of  Bender  Rigk,  to 
whom  Karek  belonged,  that  the  Dutch  fhould, 
for  a certain  annual  rent,  be  allowed  to  feat 
their  factory  there.  The  government  at  Bata- 
via relifhed  the  project,  which  was,  in  faä:,  a 
very  wife  one,  and  fent  the  Baron,  with  two 
great  fhips,  to  carry  It  into  execution. 

Upon  arriving  at  Karek,  he  feized  fome  fhips 
from  Bafra,  and  detained  them,  till  he  received 
reflitution  of  the  fum  which  he  had  paid  for  his 
liberty.  He  built  a large  fquare  magazine  upon 
the  ifland,  and  raifed,  by  degrees,  four  towers  at 
its  corners,  each  of  w'hich  he  furniflied  with  fix 
cannons.  Mir  Nafer,  diffatisfied  at  the  erefllon 
of  thefe  fortifications,  attacked  the  Dutch,  who 
attacked  him  in  his  turn,  but  could  not  follow 
him  into  his  faflneffes.  This  petty  war  proved, 
however,  very  expenfive  to  the  company. 

Baron  Kniphaufen,  after  governing  Karek 
with  fovereign  authority  for  five  years,  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Mr  Vanderhulft,  who  having  been 
previoufly  employed  at  Bafra,  and  knowing  the 
Arabs,  thought  it  his  duty  to  profecute,  with 
M/>  Mahenna,  the  new  Prince  of  Bender  Rigk, 
the  war  which  had  been  waged  againfl  his  fa- 
ther. Mir  Mahenna,  by  a ftratagem,  feized 
two  armed  veffels  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  and 
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• unfuccefsfully  attempted  a defcent  upon  the 
ifland.  Mr  Vanderhulft  then  enlarged  his  for- 
tifications, and  formed  the  plan  of  a town, 
which  was  foon  peopled  with  Perfians  and  A- 
rabs. 

. This  fettlement  might  be  lucrative  to  the  offi- 
cers employed  about  it ; but  the  expences  of 
the  war  and  the  garrifons  confumed  the  Compa- 
ny’s profits,  and  they  determined  to  abandon 
it ; but  the  profpeä:  of  an  advantageous  trade 
with  Perfia  induced  them  to  hold  it  fome  time 
longer.  The  new  Governor,  Mr  Bufchmann, 
therefore  concluded  a peace  with  Mir  Mahenna; 
after  which  the  trade  met  with  no  interrup- 
tion. 

His  fucceffor,  Mr  Van  Houting,  although  in 
other  refpedls  a man  of  merit,  did  not  conduct 
himfelf  fo  prudently,  being  a Granger  to  the 
genius  and  temper  of  the  Arabs,  and  having  no 
experienced  officers  under  him.  He  was  not 
careful  to  obferve  a neutrality  in  the  quarrels 
between  the  Prince  of  Abu  Schashhr  and  Mir 
Mahenna ; but,  in  concert  with  the  former,  at- 
tacked the  latter  in  his  retreat  in  the  illand  of 
Khoneri.  Mir  Mahenna  allowed  his  enemies 
to  approach  ; and,  when  he  faw  them  in  fecuri- 
ty,  fell  upon  them  with  his  cavalry,  and  entirely 
difcomfited  the  troops  of  the  Dutch,  and  of  Abu 
Schcehhr. 
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Emboldened  by  this  fuccefs,  Mir  Mahenna 
made  a defcent  upon  the  ifle  of  Karek,  and  be- 
fieged  the  town.  Mr  Van  Routing  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  outwitted  by  a Perfian,  by  whom 
he  was  perfuaded  to  permit  Mir  Mahenna  to 
enter  the  fort  with  a fmall  retinue,  in  order  to 
agree  upon  terms  for  an  accommodation.  The 
Arab  then  made  the  Dutch  garrifon  prifoners,, 
and  fent  them  to  Batavia.  This  event  happen- 
ed in  the  end  of  December  1765. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  Dutch  Eafl-India 
Company  will  put  themfelves  to  the  trouble  of 
expelling  the  conqueror,  and  renewing  their  e- 
flablilhment  on  the  ille  of  Karek. 
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SECTION  XXII. 


OF  THE  BEDOUINS,  OR  WANDERING  ARAB^. 


CHAP  I. 

PecuFiarlties  in  the  Manners  of  the  Bedouins. 

The  Arabs  fettled  in  cities,  and  cfpecially  thofe 
in  the  fea-port  towns,  have  lofi;  fomewhat  of 
their  diflinöive  national  manners,  by  their  in- 
tercourfe  with  flrangers  ; but  the  Bedouins,  who 
live  in  tents,  and  in  feparate  tribes,  have  dill  re- 
tained the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  their  earliefl 
anceftors.  They  are  the  genuine  Arabs,  and 
exhibit,  in  the  aggregate,  all  thofe  charac- 
teriftics  which  are  dillributed  refpeflively  among 
the  other  branches  of  their  nation. 

I have  repeatedly  noticed  the  different  accep- 
tations in  which  the  word  Scheck  or  Scbiech  is 
ufed.  Among  the  Bedouins  it  belongs  to  every 
noble,  whether  of  the  higheft  or  the  lowed  or- 
der. Their  nobles  are  very  numerous,  and  com- 
pofe  in,  a manner  the  whole  nation  j the  ple- 
beians 
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beians  are  invariably  actuated  and  guided  by 
-the  Schiechs,  who  fuperintend  and  dired  in 
every  tranfa£tion. 

The  Schiechs,  and  their  fubjedts,  are  born  to 
the  life  of  Ihepherds  and  foldiers.  The  greater 
tribes  rear  many  camels,  which  they  either  fell 
to  their  neighbours,  or  employ  them  in  the  car- 
riage of  goods,  or  in  military  expeditions.  The 
petty  tribes  keep  flocks  of  fiieep.  Among  thofe 
tribes  which  apply  to  agriculture,  the  Schiechs 
at  leafl;  live  always  in  tents,  and  leave  the  cul- 
ture of  their  grounds  to  their  fubjedls,  whofe 
dwellings  are  wretched  huts. 

It  is  the  difference  in  their  ways  of  living  that 
conftitutes  the  great  diftindiions  which  charafte- 
rife  the  different  tribes.  The  genuine  Arabs  dif- 
dain  huflbandry,  as  an  employment  by  which 
they  would  be  degraded.  They  maintain  no 
domeftic  animals  but  fheep  and  camels,  except 
perhaps  horfes.  ^ Thofe  tribes  which  are  of  a 
pure  Arab  race  live  on  the  flefh  of  their  buf- 
faloes, cows,  and  horfes,  and  on  the  produce  of 
fome  little  ploughing.  The  former  tribes,  diftiii- 
guifhed  as  noble  by  their  poflTeflion  of  camels, 
are  denominated  el  Abaar  ; and  the  fecond 
Moadan.  The  latter  are  efleemed  a middle  clafs, 
between  genuine  Arabs  and  peafants.  I have 
heard  fome  tribes  mentioned  contemptuoufly, 
becaufe  they  kept  buffaloes  and  cows.  The 
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Mocsdari  tranfport  their  dwellings  from  one 
country  to  another,  according  as  pafturage  fails 
them ; fo  that  a village  often  arifes  fuddenly  in 
a fituation  where,  on  the  day  before,  not  a hut 
was  to  be  feen. 

The  genuine  Bedouins,  living  always  in  the 
open  air,  have  a very  acute  fmell.  They  diflike 
cities,  on  account  of  the  foetid  exhalations  pro- 
duced about  them.  They  cannot  conceive  how 
people,  who  regard  cleanlinefs,  can  bear  to 
breathe  fo  impure  air.  I have  been  alfured,  by 
perfons  of  undoubted  veracity,  that  fome  Be- 
douins, if  carried  to  the  fpot  from  which  a ca- 
mel has  wandered  aftray,  will  follow  the  animal 
by  fmelling  its  track,  and  diflinguifli  the  marks 
of  its  footfteps,  by  the  fame  means,  from  thofe 
of  any  other  beafts  that  may  have  travelled  the 
fame  way.  Thofe  Arabs,  who  w^ander  in  the 
defart,,  will  live  five  days  without  drinking,  and- 
difcover  a pit  of  water  by  examining  the  foil  and 
plants  in  its  environs.  They  are  faid  to  be  ad- 
dicted to  robbery ; and  the  accufation  is  not  en- 
tirely unfounded ; but  may  be  laid  equally  to  the 
charge  of  all  nations  that  lead  an  erratic  life. 
The  Sohiechs  ride  continually  about  on  their  hor- 
fes  or  dromedaries,  infpeding  the  condud  of  their 
fubjeds,  vifiting  their  friends,  or  hunting.  Traver- 
fing  the  defart,  where  the  horizon  is  wide  as  on 
- the  ocean,'  they  perceive  travellers  at  a diflance. 

As 
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As  travellers  are  feldom  to  be  met  with  iii  thofe 
wild  trafts,  they  naturally  draw  nigh  to  thofe 
whom  they  difcover,  and  are  tempted  to  pillage 
the  Grangers  when  they  find  their  own  party  the 
flrongefl.  Befides,  travellers  palling  through 
thefe  defarts  go  generally  in  caravans  ; and  a 
fingle  perfon,  or  a fmall  party,  has  a fmgular  and 
fufpicious  appearance,  which  is  a temptation  to 
the  Bedouins. 

In  Arabia,  as  in  all  other  thinly  inhabited 
countries,  robbery  is  pra<Sl:ifed  ; but  the  Arabian 
robbers  are  not  cruel,  and  do  not  murder  thofe 
whom  they  rob,  unlefs  when  travellers  Hand 
upon  the  defenfive,  and  happen  to  kill  a Be- 
douin, whofe  death  the  others  are  eager  to  re- 
venge. Upon  all  other  occafions  they  a£l  in  a 
manner  confillent  with  their  natural  hofpitality. 
Upon  this  head  I have  heard  fome  anecdotes, 
which  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  introduce  here. 

A Mufti  of  Bagdad,  returning  from  Mecca, 
was  robbed  in  Nedsjed.  He  entered  into  a 
written  agreement  with  the  robbers,  who  enga- 
ged to  conduft  him  lafe  and  found  to  Bagdad 
for  a certain  fum,  payable  at  his  own  houfe. 
They  delivered  him  to  the  next  tribe,  thofe  to 
^ third  ; and  he  was  thus  conveyed  from  tribe 
to  tribe,  till  he  arrived  fafe  at  home,  , 

An  European,  belonging  to  a caravan  which 
was  plundered,  had  been  infeded  with  the  plague 
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upon  his  journey.  The  Arabs,  feeing  him  toö 
weak  to  fohow  his  companions,  took  him  with 
themfelves,  lodged  him  without  their  camp,  at- 
tended him  till  he  was  cured,  and  then  fent  him 
to  Bafra. 

An  Englifhman,  who  was  travelling  exprefs  to 
India,  and  could  not  w'ait  for  the  departure  of  a 
caravan,  hired  two  Arabs  at  Bagdad,  who  were 
to  accompany  him  to  Bafra.  By  the  w'ay  he  was 
attacked  by  fome  Schiechs,  againfl  whom  he  at 
firft  defended  himfelf  with  his  pillols;  but,  being 
hard  prelfed  by  their  lances,  was  forced  to  fur- 
render.  The  Arabs,  upon  whom  he  had  fired, 
beat  him  till  he  could  not  w^alk.  They  then 
carried  him  to  their  camp,  entertained  him  for 
fome  time,  and  at  lafi;  conduced  him  fafe  to 
Bafra.  When  Mr  Forlkal  was  robbed  by  the 
Arabs  in  Egypt,  a peafant,  who  accompanied 
him,  was  beaten  by  the  robbers,  becaufe  he  had- 
piftols,  although  he  had  made  no  attempt  to  de- 
fend himfelf  with  them. 

The  pillaging  of  the  caravans  is  not  always 
owing  merely  to  the  propenfity  which  the  Ara- 
bians have  to  robbery.  Their  pillaging  expedi- 
tions are  commonly  confidered  by  themfelves  as 
lawful  hoftilities  againfl  enemies  who  would  de>* 
fraud  the  nation  of  their  dues,  or  againfl  rival 
tribes,  who  have  undertaken  to  proted  thofe  il- 
legal traders- 

In- 
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In  one  of  thofe  expeditions,  a few  years  fince, 
undertaken  againft  the  Pacha  of  Damafcus,  who 
was  conductor  of  the  Syrian  caravan  to  Mecca, 
the  tribe  of  Ancefe^  which  gained  the  vidory, 
ihowed  inftances  of  their  ignorance,  and  of  the 
iiinplicrty  of  their  manners.  TJiofe  who  hap- 
pened to  take  goods  of  value  knew  not  their 
worth,  but  exchanged  them  for  trifles.  One  of 
thofe  Arabs  having  obtained  for  his  fliare  a bag 
of  pearls,  thought  them  rice,  which  he  had  heard 
to  be  good  food,  and  gave  them  to  his  wife  to 
boil,  who,  when  flie  found  that  no  boiling 
coidd  foften  them,  threw  them  away  as  ufelefs. 


CHAP.  U. 

Of  the  pol'tticdl  Conßituthn  of  the  ’wandering  Arabia 

Treating  of  the  government  of  the  Arabs  in 
general,  I faid  a few  words  occafionally  con* 
cerning  that  of  the  Bedouins.  To  avoid  unne- 
eeflary  repetition,  I fliall  add  here  only  a few  par* 
ticulars  concerning  chiefly  their  political  inte- 
refts,  in  refpect  to  the  neighbouring  nations. 

The  dignity  of  Schiech  is  hereditary,  but  is  not 
confined  to  the  order  of  primogeniture.  The 
petty  Schiechs,  who  form  the  hereditary  nobility, 
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choofe  the  grand  Schiech  out  of  the  reigning  fa- 
mily,  without  regarding  whether  he  be  more 
nearly  or  more  diftantly  related  to  his  prede-t 
ceffor. 

Little  or  no  revenue  is  paid  to  the  grand 
Schiech  ; and  the  other  Schiechs  are  rather  his 
equals  than  his  fubjefts.  If  diffatisfied  with  his 
government,  they  depofe  him,  or  go  away  with 
their  carttle,  and  join  another  tribe.  Thefe  emi- 
grations, which  happen  pretty  frequently,  have 
reduced  fome  tribes,  which  were  once  potent,  to 
a low  and  inconfiderable  flate  ; and  have  greatly 
augmented  the  numbers  and  power  of  fome 
petty  tribes. 

Perfonal  flavery  is  ellabliflied  among  the  Be- 
douins ; but  none  of  them  are  afcripti  gleba.  A 
peafant,  when  dilfatisfied  with  his  mailer,  may 
quit  his  fervice,  and  rem.qve  any  where  elfe. 

The  Bedouins,  who  live  in  tents  in  the  defart, 
have  never  been  fubdued  by  any  conqueror  ; but 
fuch  of  them  as  have  been  enticed,  by  the  profped 
of  an  eafier  w'ay  of  life,  to  fettle  near  towns,  and 
in  fertile  provinces,  are  now,  in  fome  meafure, 
dependent  on  the  Sovereigns  of  thofe  provinces. 

Such  are  the  Arabs  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  Ottoman  empire.  Some  of  them  pay  a rent 
or  tribute  for  the  town^  or  paflurages  which  they 
occupy.  Others  frequent  the  Banks  of  the  Eu; 
phrates,  only  in  one  feafon  of  the  year  j and,  in 

winter, 
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v/Inter,  return  to  the  defart.  Thefe  lafl  acknow- 
ledge no  dependence  on  the  Porte. 

Neither  are,  properly  fpeaking,  fubjedt  to  the 
Turks;  to  whom,  on  the  contrary,  they  would 
be  dangerous  neighbours,  if  the  Pachas  did  not 
find  means  to  fow  dilfentions  among  the  tribes . 
and  great  families,  when  there  are  more  than 
one  pretender  to  vthe  dignity,  of  Schiech  of 
Schiechs. 

The  policy  of  the  Turks  .occafions  frequent 
wars  among  the  Bedouins  ; but  thefe  are  neir 
ther  long  nor  bloody. 

Whenever  the  Turks  interfere  in  their  quar- 
rels, all  the  tribes  combine  to  repulfe  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  the  whole  nation. 

Every  Grand  Schiech  juftly  confiders  himfelf 
as  abfolute  lord  of  his  whole  territories  ; and  ac- 
cordingly exads  the  fame  duties  upon  goods 
carried  through  his  dominions  as  are  levied  by 
other  princes.  The  Europeans  are  wrong  in  fup- 
pofing  the  fums  paid  by  travellers  to  the  Grand 
Schiechs  to  be  merely  a ranfom  to  redeem  them 
froni  pillage.  ‘ 

The  Turks,  who  fend  caravans  through  the 
defart  to  Mecca,  have  fubmitted  to  the  payment 
of  thefe  duties.  They  pay  a certain  fum  annu- 
ally to  the  tribes  who  live  near  the  road  to 
Mecca  ; in  return  for  which,  the  Arabs  keep  the 
wells  open,  permit  the  paffage  of  merchandize, 
and  efcort  the  caravans. 
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If  the  Bedouins  foinetimes  pillage  thofe  cara- 
vans, the  haughty  perfidious  conduct  of  the 
Turkifh  officers  is  always  the  firft  caufe  of  fuch 
hoftilities.  Thofe  infolent  Turks  look  upon  all 
the  Arabs  as  rebels  ; that  is,  in  the  modern  figni- 
fication  of  this  word,  as  a people  who,  although 
weak,  have  the  audacity  to  withftand  the  oppref- 
fion  of  their  flrongcr  neighbours.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  felfiffi  reafoning,  they  violate  their 
engagements  ; and  the  Arabs  take  their  revenge 
by  pillaging  the  caravans. 

The  famous  AH  Bey,  when  he  conducted  the 
Egyptian  caravan  to  Mecca,  would  not  pay  all 
the  duties  on  his  way  to  Mecca,  but  pronufed  to 
pay  the  reft,  on  his  return,  and  forgot  his  pro- 
mife.  On  the  year  following,  the  Arabs  aflem- 
bled  in  greater  numbers,  and  obliged  the  Captain 
of  the  caravan  to  pay  for  himfelf  and  Ali  Bey 
both.  The  Turks  exclaimed  againft  this  as  an 
aft  of  robbery ; yet  the  Arabs  had  only  done 
themfelves  juftice. 

The  conduft  of  Abdalla,  Pacha  of  Damafeus, 
who  commanded  the  Syrian  caravan  in  1 756,  was 
ftill  more  odious.  When  the  Schiechs  of  the 
tribe  of  Harb  came  to  meet  him,  to  receive  the 
ftipulated  toll,  he  gave  them  a friendly  invitation 
to  vifit  him ; but,  inftead  of  paying  the  toll,  cut 
off  their  heads,  and  fent  them  to  Conftantinople, 
as  a proof  of  his  viftory  over  the  rebel  Arabs, 
The  ftroke  which  thofe  fuffered  by  the  death  of 

their 
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their  chiefs  hindered  them  from  attempting  any 
thing  in  revenge,  on  either  that  or  the  following 
year : The  caravans  travelled  in  triumph  to 
Mecca;  and  the  Turks  boafted  of  the  valour 
and  prudence  of  Abdalla  Pacha.  But,  in  the 
third  year,  the  Arabs  avenged  the  fiaughtered 
Schiechs,  and,  with  an  army  of  eighty  thoufand 
men,  railed  out  of  all  the  tribes,  routed  the 
Turks,  and  pillaged  the  caravan.  The  tribe  of 
Anafe,  under  the  command  of  their  Schiech, 
dlftinguilhed  themfelves  particularly  in  this  ex- 
pedition. 

There  is  a certain  fubbrdination  among  the 
tribes.  The  petty  tribes,  being  unable  to  de- 
fend themfelves,  place  themfelves  under  the 
protection  of  the  greater,  and  are  governed  by 
their  laws.  Thus  are  powerful  tribes  formed  by 
the  union  of  feveral  final!  tribes. 

The  Arabian  nation  are  much  more  numer- 
ous, and  wider  fpread,  than  they  are  generally 
fuppofed  to  be.  They  occupy,  countries,  once 
cultivated  and  populous,  whofe  ancient  inhabit- 
ants have  difappeared.  The  period  at  which 
thefe  Arabian  fettlements  were  formed,  cannot 
now  be  afcertained ; nor  is  it  known  whether 
they  may  not  have  been  artterior  to  the  reign 
of  the  Caliphs.  The  ancients  did  not  dillin- 
guilh  accurately  between  different  nations.  The 
Kings  of  Palmyra,  who  have  been  fuppofed  to 
be  Jews,  were  more  probably  Arabs. 
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CHAP.  IIL 

Of  the  Bedouins  on  the  confncs  of  the  Dcfari. 

The  moft  ancient  and  powerful  tribes  of  this 
people  are  thofe  which  eafily  retire  into  the  de- 
fart when  attacked  by  a foreign  enemy.  Thefe 
too  have  preferred  the  national  character  in  its 
greateft  purity,  and  have  maintained  their  li- 
berty unimpaired.  Of  this  number  are  the  fol- 
lowing tribes,  of  whom  I fhall  mention  fuch 
particulars  as  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

Th»^  Beni  Khaled  are  one  of  the  moft  power- 
' ful  tribes  in  all  Arabia,  on  account  of  their  con- 
quefts,  their  wealth,  and  the  number  of  other 
tribes  fubjed  to  them.  From  the  defart  of  Neds- 
jed,  they  have  advanced  to  the  fea,  and  have 
conquered  the  country  of  Lachfa,  as  I mention- 
ed in  the  proper  place.  The  Schiech  of  this 
tribe  does  not  live  always  in  the  city  of  Lach- 
fa, but  fo inetimes  in  tents  in  the  defart. 

The  tribe  of  Kiab^  who  inhabit  north  from 
the  Perfian  Gulph,  and  of  whom  I have  already 
fpoken,  rarely  encamp  ; they  have  polTeffions  in 
the  province  of  Svfßan^  in  Perfia. 

In  this  province  of  Sufiftan,  near  the  princi- 
pality of  Havifa,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city  of  Schuller,  hve  different  confider- 

able 
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able  tribes  of  imdependent  Bedouins.  From  the 
exiftence  of  thefe  eftablifhments,  I lliould  judge 
the  authority  of  the  Perfians  in  this  country  to 
be  precarious,  and  Sufiftan  to  be  interfperfed 
with  defarts. 

Beni  Lam^  are  a great  tribe  between  Korne 
and  Bagdad,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  the 
Arabic  name  of  which  river,  in  conftant  ufe  a- 
mong  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  is  Dids- 
jele.  They  receive  duties  upon  goods  carried 
between  Bafra  and  Bagdad.  Thefe  Arabs  fome- 
times  pillage  caravans.  The  Pacha  of  Bagdad 
then  fends  troops  againft  them,  and  fometimes 
chaflifes  them  by  beheading  their  chiefs.  But 
the  fuccelTors  of  the  Schiechs,  who  have  been 
beheaded,  are  always  as  great  enemies  to  the 
Turks,  and  as  zealous  to  maintain  their  liberty, 
as  their  predeceffors  have  been. 

Monteßdß,  or  Montefik,  are  the  moft  power- 
ful tribe. north  from  the  defart,  whether  in  re- 
fpect  to  the  extent  of  their  territories,  or  the 
great  number  of  the  fubaltern  tribes  who  ac- 
knowledge their  authority.  They  polTefs  all  the 
country  upon  both  fides  of  the  Euphrates,  from 
Kornc  to  Ardje. 

In  fummer,  when  the  grafs  in  the  defart  is  in 
a manner  burnt  up,  the  reigning  Schiech  re- 
fides  at  Nahhr  el  Antar,  a town  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  In  winter,  they  drive  - their 
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cattle  to  feed  in  the  delart,  and  cjicamp  in  tents. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  who  apply  to  a? 
griculture,  and  are  for  this  reafon  held  in  con- 
tempt by  the  Bedouins,  pay  a tribute.  They 
are  poor,  as  mull  naturally  be  the  condition  of 
the  fubjects  of  thofe  Schiechs  who  live  comfort- 
ably themfelves,  but  are  not  difpofed  to  fuffer 
their  peafantry  to  grow  rich, 

The  Arabs  of  this  tribe  often  plunder  travel- 
lers going  between  Hdle  and  Bafra.  The  Pa- 
cha of  Bagdad  commonly  chaltifes  them  ; fome- 
times  even  depofes  the  reigning  Schiech,  and 
advances  another  prince  of  the  fame  family  in 
his  room.  Thefe  Arabs  fubmit  to  this  flight 
degree  of  dependence  on  the  Turks,  becaufe 
they  are  unwilling  to  lofe  their  eftablilhments 
on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  In  the 
late  troubles  of  thefe  provinces  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  frequent  notice  was  taken  of  thjs  tribe, 
and  they  aded  no  unimportant  part. 

The  tribe  derive  their  name  from  one  Monte-: 
fik,  who  came  from  Hedsjas,  and  was  defcended 
from  a family  who  were  illuflrious  before  the ' 
days  of  Mahomet.  One  thing  certain  is,  that : 
the  defcendents  of  this  Montefik  have  been  fove- 
reigns  in  this  country  from  time  immemorial. 
They  are  divided  into  many  branches ; and,  in 
my  time,  the  reigning  family  confifted  of  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  perfons,  all  of  whom  might 
afpire  to  the  fupreme  power. 

In  1765,  the  reigning  SchiecK,  who  was  not 
of  the  eldeft  branch,  was  named  Abdallah.  The 
other  princes  of  his  family  enjoyed,  at  the  fame 
time,  a certain  (hare  of  authority ; each  having 
his  own  fubjefls,  with  whom,  in  time  of  war, 
they  all  join  the  troops  of  the  Schiech  of 
Schiechs ; in  fome  diftri^s  they  levy  taxes  and 
Cuftoms  upon  their  ovvn  account. 

There  were  named  to  me  more  than  a fcore  of 
inferior  tribes,  who  live  all  in  fubjection  to  that 
of  Montefik;;  which,  of  itfelf,  is  not  extremely 
numerous.  Among  thefe  Tubordinate  tribes, 
are  fome  who  have  others  again  flill  iefs  confi- 
derable,  dependent  upon  them.  The  Arabs  call 
thofe  dependent  tribes  El  Araye. 

All  thefe  tribes  upon  the  confines  of  the  de- 
fart, whofe  names  I have  mentioned,  are  genu- 
ine Arabs,  who  breed  fheep  and  camels,  and 
live  in  tents.  But  this  defcription  is,  with  more 
peculiar  propriety,  applicable  to  the  reigning 
tribes  ; for,  I believe,  that  fome  of  the  inferior 
tribes  have  loft  their  nobility,  by  intermixing 
the  practice  of  agriculture  with  the  habits  of 
paftoral  life. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Bedouim  of  Mefopotamia. 

The  rich  plains  of  Mefopotamia  and  AlTyria, 
u’hich  were  once  cultivated  by  a populous  na- 
tion, and  watered  by  furpriling  efforts  of  human 
Induftry,  are  now  inhabited,  or  rather  ravaged, 
by  wandering  Arabs,  As  long  as  thefe  fertile 
provinces  fhall  remain  under  the  government, 
or  rather  anarchy  of  the  Turks,  they  muff;  con* 
tiniie  defarts,  in  which  nature  dies  for  want  of 
the  foffering  care  of  man.  A hereditary  Sove- 
reignj  feated  at  Bagdad,  and  none  elfe,  might 
reftore  this  country  to  its  once  flourifliing  ffate. 

The  Pachas,  not  knowing  how  to  improve 
the  value  of  thefe  depopulated  diffrids,  and 
not  being  able  to  drive  away  the  Arabs, -per* 
mit  them  for  an  annual  rent  to  cultivate  thofe 
lands,  or  feed  their  ffocks  upon  them.  But 
that  people  are  paflionately  fond  of  liberty,  and 
Ihew  by  their  conduft  that  they  confider  not 
themfclves  as  fubjecl  to  the  Turkiffi  yoke.  The 
frequent  wars,  in  which  feveral  of  the  tribes  are 
engaged  with  the  Pacha  of  Bagdad,  although 
viewed  as  rebellion  by  the  Ottoman  officers,  are 
proofs  of  the  independence  of  the  Arabs. 
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• So  rich  a trad  of  country,  naturally  invites 
its  inhabitants  to  cultivate  it.  The  lands  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  arc  inter- 
feded  by  numerous  canals,  and  are  inhabited , 
only  by  tribes  pradifmg  agriculture,  or  Moa- 
dan.  Such  are  the 

Beni  llahkem,  a tribe  fituate  eaflward  from 
the  Euphrates,  whofe  prefent  Schiech  is  named 
Fontil,  and  who  rules  feveral  petty  tribes  of  huf- 
bandmen. 

Khafaal,  a powerful  tribe  of  hufbandmen,  like- 
wife  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Euphrates.  They 
have  a great  many  petty  tribes  of  Arabs,  who 
live  in  villages,  fubjed  to  them.  One  of  thefe 
petty  tribes  comprehends  five  and  twenty  infe- 
rior tribes,  and  two  others  forty  each.  The 
tribes  which  pradife  hufbandry  appear  there- 
fore to  be  lefs  numerous  than  the  Bedouins, 
who  often  unite  into  very  large  bodies.  The 
tribe  of  Khafaal  can  mufler  two  thoufand  ca- 
valry, and  a proportionate  number  of  infantry. 
The  Pacha  of  Bagdad  has  lately  made  war  on 
thefe  people,  with  various  fuccefs.  Thefe  Arabs 
are  Shiites ; and  this  is  one  motive  more  to  fet 
them  at  variance  with  the  Turks.  The  reign- 
ing Schiech  is  named  Haminoud^  and  levies 
cuftoms  from  vefleh  coming  up  the  Euphra- 
tes. 


All 
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All  the  Arabs  within  the  territories  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Bagdad  are  not  huibandmen.  South 
from  that  citv  are  fome  BedOuins,  who  breed  ca- 
mels.  Of  thefe  are  the  tribes  of  Beni  Temim^ 
and  Dafaja^  as  w^ell  as  fome  other  tribes  between 
Bagdad  and  Mofuh  The  tribe  of  Al  Tobad 
have  become  very  confiderable,  through  the 
favour  of  the  Pacha  of  Bagdad,  one  of  whofe 
principal  officers  was  a near  relation  to  the  reign- 
ing Schiech.  All  that  tra6t  of  country  between 
Bagdad  and  Moful  is  pofleffed  by  hordes  of  Be- 
douins ; one  of  which,  occupying  the  range  of 
hills  adjacent  to  the  Tigris,  lately  made  an  attack 
upon  the  troops  of  the  Pacha ; and  another,  de- 
nominated Al  Buhamdany  pillaged  a . caravan 
when  I was  in  Moful. 

Thay  are  a great  and  powerful  tribe  of  Be- 
douins betw'een  Merdin  and  Moful.  The  reign- 
ing Schiech,  who  is  of  the  family  of  SaliCy  for  a 
fmall  annual  tribute,  pofleffes  the  large  and  fer- 
tile plain  of  Affyria.  Were  it  not  for  the  ufual 
Turkiffi  policy  of  fowing  diffention  among  the 
neighbours,  the  Pachas  would  find  it  impoffible 
to  maintain  any  ffiadow  of  authority  over  this 
tribe.  But,  the  Pacha  of  Bagdad  fends  the 
Togky  or  horfe’s  tail,  fometimes  to  one  Schiech, 
fometimes  to  another ; and  thus  is  a conftant  ri- 
valry kept  up  among  them,  wffiich  weakens  their 
common  llrength.  This  horfe’s  tail  is  not  mere- 
ly 
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ly  an  enfign  of  empty  honour.  It  confers  the 
dignity  of  Beg,  with  the  right  to  the  poffeffion  of 
the  plain,  which  is  held  to  be  with  the  Turks. 
The  depofed  Beg  quits  his  place  of  refidence  be- 
tween Moful  and  Nißibin,  and  retires  w’ith  his 
partizans  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Khabour, 
and  there  waits  an  opportunity  to  fupplant  his 
rival. 

All  travellers  complain  of  the  robberies  of  thefe 
Bedouins  of  Aifyria.  The  reftleffnefs,  arid  thievifit 
difpofition  of  thefe  people  feem  to  ir^reafe  the 
farther  they  recede  from  their  native  defarts,  and 
approach  the  country  inhabited  by  the  plunder- 
ing Kurdes  and  Turcomans. 

I was  told  of  ten  wandering  tribes,  Arak  A~ 
rabi.  The  moil  confiderable  encamps  in  the 
environs  of  Helle  ^ its  name  is  Solccd;  and  its 
branches  are  fpread  even  into  the  governments 
of  Aleppo  and  Damafcus. 

An  Arabian  Schiech,  with  whom  I was  ac- 
quainted at  Aleppo,  gave  me  the  names  of  eight 
tribes  of  Bedouins  who  live  towards  the  head  of 
the  Euphrates,  in  diftricts  comprehended  with- 
in the  government  of  the  Pacha  of  Orfa.  But, 
as  he  could  give  me  no  farther  information 
concerning  thefe  tribes,  I pafs  them  by  in  fi- 
lence. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Bedouins  of  Syria. 

The  Pachas  of  this  province  have  as  much  to 
do  with  the  wandering  Arabs,  as  the  Turkifli 
governors  on  the  Perlian  frontier.  It  is  of 
great  confequence  to  the  cities  of  Aleppo  and 
Damafcus,  that  their  caravans,  travelling  to  Bag- 
dad or  Bafra,  be  fuffered  to  pafs  in  fafety 
through  the  defart.  Without  efcorting  them 
with  an  army,  the  Pachas  could  not  proted 
them  from  infult  and  pillage,  did  they  not  art- 
fully contrive  to  employ  one  tribe  of  Arabs  a- 
gainll  the  reft. 

With  this  view,  the  Pacha  gives  the  title  of 
Emir  to  the  moft  powerful  Schiech  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  emir  is  obliged  to  guide  the 
caravans,  to  keep  the  other  Arabs  in  awe,  and 
to  levy  the  dues  from  thofe  who  feed  their 
cattle  oh  the  Pacha’s  grounds.  As  payment 
for  his  trouble,  and  to  reimburfe  his  expences, 
he  receives  a certain  fum  yearly.  But  the  A- 
rabs  having  little  confidence  in  Turkifli  pro- 
mifes,  the  Pacha  fettles  upon  the  Emir  a num- 
ber of  villages,  the  revenues  of  which  make  up 
the  ftipulated  fum.  Thefe  villages  were  mife- 
rable  enough  before,  but  have  been  abfolutely 
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ruined  by  the  precarious  government  of  th^ 
Arabs. 

Upon  a calculation  of  the  fcanty  revenue 
which  the  Porte  derive  from  this  part  of  their 
dominions,  and  the  trivial  rents  paid  by  the  A- 
rabs  for  the  liberty  of  ravaging  whole  provin- 
ces ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  a comparative 
eftimate  of  the  fums  expended  in  maintaining 
that  vagabond  race  in  a fpecious  fubje£l;ion ; it 
is  plain,  that  they  are  lofers  by  the  flradow  of 
authority  which  they  pretend  to  have  over  the 
Arabs ; but  Ottoman  vanity  is  pleafed  with  the 
vain  fancy  of  pofleffing  immenfe  territories, 
from  which  the  Sultan  derives  no  revenue,  and 
in  which  his  orders  are  not  refpe^ed. 

The  mofl  powerful  tribe  near  Aleppo,  are  the 
Mauali,  whofe  reigning  Schiech  is  of  the  family 
of  El  Burfche.  The  Pachas  put  fometimes  one, 
fometimes  another  of  the  Schiechs  of  this  fami- 
ly in  poffeffion  of  the  villages  and  revenues  be- 
longing to  the  dignity  of  Emir.  He  whom  they 
depofe,  retires  commonly  with  his  party  to  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  there  awaits  an  op- 
portunity to  foften  the  new  Pacha  by  prefents, 
and  recover  his  place.  A few  years  fince,  an 
Emir  forefeeing  that  he  was  to  be  depofed,  plun- 
dered a caravan,  carried  away  30,000  head  of 
cattle  from  the  paftures  about  Aleppo,  and  con- 
veyed his  booty  to  a place  of  fafety  near  the  Eii- 
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phrates.  Some  time  after,  he  furprifed  and  pil- 
laged the  city  of  Hams.  It  was  fuppofed,  when 
I was  in  Aleppo,  that  the  Pacha  would  be  obli- 
ged to  recal  and  reinftate  him  in  the  office  of 
Emir. 

A nephew  of  the  Emir,  or  reigning  Schiech 
of  the  tribe  of  Mauali,  named  to  me  fifteen 
confiderable  tribes  who  inhabit  the  neighbour-’ 
hood  of  Aleppo.  Another  Schiech,  a great  tra- 
veller. mentiorxil  five  aiiiers,  fomewhat  farther 
diflant,  and  near  the  road  from  Aleppo  to  Baf- 
ra.  All  thefe  Bedouins  pay  each  a trifle  to  the 
Emir,  for  liberty  to  hire  out  or  fell  their  camels, 
and  to  feed  their  cattle  through  the  country. 
The  neighbouring  tribes  in  the  defart  of  fait, 
who  are  fubjeT  to  the  Pacha,  pay  fomething  to 
a farmer  (of  the  tax)  for  liberty  to  gather  the 
fait  formed  in  that  defart, 

I was  furprifed  to  fee  among  thofe  tribes  the 
tribes  of  Thay  and  Sobad^  which  muft  of  confe- 
quence  be  fpread  very  widely  over  the  country. 
The  tribe  of  Rabea  boafts  of  its  antiquity,  and 
pretends  to  have  cpme  from  Yemen  to  fettle  in 
the  north,  at  the  time  when  the  dyke  of  the  re- 
lervoir  of  the  Sabosans  at  Mareb  was  broken 
down. 

As  my  ftay  at  Damafcus  was  very  fliort,  I 
could  not  acquire  enough  of  information  con-  • 
^erning  the  Bedouins  in  the  government  of  Da- 
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titiafcus  or  Scham.  I learned  only  the  names 
of  a dozen  of  their  tribes,  one  of  which  named 
Abu  Salibe,  confifts,'  as  I was  told,  folely  of 
Chriftians.  Another,  Beni  Ha?njar,  pretend 
that  they  are  defcended  from  the  old  Arabian 
kings  of  this  name. 

Several  circiiinflances  lead  me  to  prefume, 
that,  of  the  other  nations  in  Syria,  Kurdes^  Dru- 
fes^  Metuaeli,  Naffaries^  and  Tfchhiganes , fome 
are  of  Arabian  anceflrv. 

The  tribe  of  Anaefe  are  elfeemed  to  be  the 
greateft  tribe  in  the  defart  of  Syria.  They  have 
even  fpread  into  Nedsjed,  where  they  are  rec- 
koned the  moil  numerous  tribe  in  the  heart  of  Ara- 
bia. The  caravans  of  Turkifh  pilgrim^  pay  them 
a confiderable  duty  for  their  free  paflage  through 
the  country.  This  tribe  too,  when  diffatisfied, 
plunder  the  caravans.  They  often  make  war 
on  the  Pacha  of  Damafeus.  They  lately  routed 
and  killed  the  Pacha  of  Ghaffa  in  his  own  go- 
vernment. 

In  my  time,  the  departure  of  a caravan  from 
Bagdad  was  retarded  by  news  received  of  thofe 
Arabs  being  on  ill  terms  with  the  Pacha  of  Da- 
mafeus. Two  Turkihi  lords,  who  were  very 
much  beloved  in  Arabia,  .refolving  to  attend 
the  caravan,  the  merchants  ventured  to  pack  up 
and  fend  off  their  goods.  But,  I not  choofing, 
after  fo  many  dangers,  to  e.xpofe  myfelf  anew 
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and  unneceflarily,  took  the  road  from  Bagdad 
to  Moful,  and  intrufted  a trunk  to  an  Arab,  a 
camel-driver  in  that  caravan,  directing  him  to 
deliver  it  to  a certain  man  at  Aleppo.  Within 
a day’s  journey  of  Damafcus,  the  whole  cara- 
van were  plundered  by  the  tribe  of  An^Efe.  The 
trunk  was  opened.  The  Bedouins  took  what 
they  chofe,  but  left  me  my  books,  papers,  a 
box  of  medals,  and  two  watches.  The  camel- 
driver  collected  the  broken  pieces  of  my  trunk, 
and  brought  the  whole  honeftly  to  Aleppo. 
Thus  had  I,  at  the  fame  time,  a proof  of  Ara- 
bian rapacity  and  Arabian  integrity. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Bedoiiitis  of  Arabia  Petraa,  and  Paleßhie, 

The  name  of  Arabia  Petraa  is  ufed  in  a vague 
manner  by  our  geographers.  It  feems  to  be  a 
denomination  given  to  thofe  countries  which  are 
moftly  defart,  between  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Ara- 
bia properly  fo  called.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
determine  exactly  the  limits  of  thofe  countries, 
which  are  little  known,  and  but  thinly  inhabit- 
ed ; the  inhabitants  of  which  wander  among 
dry  fands  and  rocks,  feeking  here  and  there  a 
few  fpots  which  afford  fome  fcanty  food  for 
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their  cattle.  None  but  Bedouins  haunt  thefc 
defarts. 

In  the  account  of  my  journey  to  Mount  Si- 
nai, I fpoke  of  three  tribes  whom  I found  fettled 
by  the  highway.  Thofe  are  no  doubt  of  that 
clafs  which  acknowledge  the  fuperiority  of  a 
greater  tribe.  On  the  other  fide  of  that  chain 
of  mountains,  and  in  the  environs  of  Akaba, 
there  mufl  be  other  tribes,  but  the  names  of 
thefe  I know  not. 

I have  already  mentioned  the  great  tribe  of 
Harb,  who  live  to  the  north  of  Hedsjas.  In  this 
province  are  alfo  the  ancient  tribes  of  Beni  Ot- 
taba,  Hodeil,  Join,  and  others,  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mecca  call  bands  of  robbers,  feemingly 
for  no  other  reafon,  but  that  their  Sherriffe  has 
frequent  quarrels  with  thofe  Bedouins. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  confiderable  tribes  upon 
the  confines  of  Nedsjed,  and  the  great  defart.  The 
tribe  of  Beni  Teniim,  among  thefe,  were  famous  ill 
the  days  of  the  fucceffors  of  Mahomet,  for  a pro- 
phetefs  named  Sedsjay,  who  did  honour  to  the 
tribe.  Schiech  Dahhcr,  Mailer  of  Acca,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Paleiline,  is  alfo  an  Arab,  but 
I know  not  to  what  tribe  he  belongs. 

I could  learn  nothing  of  confequence  concern- 
ing the  Arabs  of  Paleiline.  They  feem  to  be 
poor  negleäied  hordes,  who  inhabit  that  barren 
and  difmal  country. 
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I was  told  of  the  tribe  of  Dsjarhamie,  between 
Rama  and  Jerufalem.  The  European  monks, 
who  are  now  the  only  pilgrims  that  vifit  the  Ho- 
ly Land,  deferibe  thofe  Arabs  as  devils  incar* 
nate,  and  complain  dolefully  of  their  cruelty  to 
the  poor  Chriftians.  Thofe  lamentations,  and 
the  fuperftitious  pity  of  good  fouls  in  Europe, 
procure  large  alms  to  the  convent  of  Francifeans 
at  Jerufalem.  The  exaggerated  relations  of  the 
fufferings  of  the  pilgrims,  from  thofe  inhuman 
Bedouins,  will  therefore  be  continued  as  long 
as  they  can  ferve  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are 
intended. 

It  mull  be  confeffed,  however,  that  this  tribe 
of  Dsjarhamie  form,  in  one  inftance,  a remark* 
able  exception  from  the  ordinary  national  cha- 
racter of  the  Arabs,  who,  in  general,  never  mal- 
treat a ftranger,  unlefs  they  have  firft  received 
provocation.  But,  thofe  Arabs  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Jerufalem  have  a rooted  averfion 
to  the  monks ; in  other  refpeCts,  they  are  honeft 
enough  people. 

They  convey  every  year,  from  Jafa  to  Jerufa- 
iem,  money  and  goods,  fent  to  the  monks  from 
Europe,  to  a confiderable  amount,  without  ever 
touching  or  embezzling  the  fmalleft  article.  They 
know  that  the  fuperior  of  the  convent  at  Jeru* 
falem  pays  the  travelling  expences  of  the  pil- 
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grims,  and  that  they  are  poor  monks,  who  have 
nothing  to  lofe.  Yet  they  wait  to  intercept  thofe 
indigent  caravans,  not  to  pillage  them,  but  that 
they  may  have  the  pleafure  of  venting  their  ha- 
tred againft  the  monks. 

It  would  be  a grofs  miftake,  therefore,  if  any 
European  fhould  fancy  that  he  might  travel  fafe- 
ly  through  Jude^,  in  confequence  of  putting  hira- 
felf  under  the  protection  of  the  monks.  A young 
Frenchman  had  a trial  of  this  when  I was  in 
that  country.  Faffing  the  river  Jordan,  he  was 
feverely  beaten  by  the  Bedouins,  folely  for  be- 
ing found  in  company  with  the  monks,  which 
inade  the  Arabs  view  him  in  a fufpicious  light. 
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SECTION  XXV. 

OF  THE  RELIGION  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE 

ARABS. 


CHAP,  I. 

“Of  the  different  Seels  of  Mahometans  in  Arabia. 

It  might  be  expefted  that  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion fhould  be  preferved  in  its  higheft  purity  in 
Arabia,  which  was  its  cradle  ; and  that  no  con- 
trariety of  opinions,  or  diverfity  of  fefts,  fhould 
have  arifen  there.  An  old  tradition  records  a 
faying  of  Mahomet’s,  from  which  he  appears  to 
have  forefeen  that  it  was  impolTible  for  his  fol- 
lowers to  remain  in  perpetual  harmony  of  doc- 
trine and  worfhip.  He  is  faid  to  have  prediOed 
that  his  new  religion  fhould  be  divided  into  fe- 
venty  different  feels,  as  the  Chriftians  of  his 
time  were. 

This  prediftion  is  in  part  accomplifhed ; for 
there  are  at  prefent  feveral  Mahometan  feels  in 
Arabia. 

The  do6lrines  and  rites  of  the  Muffulman  re- 
ligion are  in  general  fufficiently  known.  I 
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ihall  fatisfy  myfelf  with  mentioning  feme  remark- 
able peculiarities  which  diftinguifh  the  feds  efla- 
blilhed  in  Arabia,  and  which  have  an  influence 
on  the  moral  charafter  or  political  ftate  of  the 
nation. 

The  mofl;  confiderable  fe^s  among  the  Ara* 
bian  Mahometans,  are, 

1.  That  of  Sunni,  to  whicli  the  Turks  alfo 
belong.  This  forms  the  mofl  numerous  fed  in 
Arabia ; its  opinions  being  profeflTed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina, and  by  the  Sherriffes  of  thofe  cities  who 
are  reputed  the  fucceflfors  of  Mahomet. 

2.  The  fed  of  Schya,  of  which  the  whole 
Perfian  nation  pxofefs  themfelves.  In  the  eaft- 
ern  parts  of  Arabia  are  fome  difciples  of  this 
fed  j and  it  prevails  all  along  the  borders  of  the 
Perfian  Gulph,  The  Metaueli,  or  Mut-Ali,  in 
Syria,  are  likewife  Shiites. 

3.  The  fed  of  Zeidi,  which  prevails  in  Ye- 
men, and  of  which  the  Imam  of  Sana  is  a fol- 
lower. 

4.  The  fed  of  Belaß,  Beiadi,  or  Abadi,  is 
the  principal  fed  in  Oman.  It  is  faid  to  owe  its 
origin  to  the  enemies  of  the  Caliph  Ali,  two  of 
whom  went  into  Oman  after  a defeat,  which 
only  nine  of  them  had  furvived, 

5.  The  fed  of  Mejfalich,  of  which  I have  al- 
ready taken  notice  in  deferibing  the  Bedouins 
fettled  between  the  provinces  of  Hedsjas  and 
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Yemen.  I fufpeft  this  rather  to  be  a different 
religion,  than  a fed  of  the  Muffulman. 

6.  The  fed  of  Mecrami  and  Abd  ul  Wahheh, 
I have  already  given  my  opinion  of  this  little 
known  fed  in  the  defcriptions  of  Nedsjeran 
and  Nedsjed, 

7.  The  fed  of  Dsjedsjal,  of  which  the  inha- 
bitants  of  Mecran,  a maritime  province  of  Per- 
fia,  are  followers. 

8.  Laftly,  the  feds  of  Schabreari  and  M^r- 
dinar^  of  which  are  the  Belludsje,  Arabian  tribes 
on  the  confines  of  the  province  of  Mecran,  as  I 
have  above  obferved. 

All  thefe  different  feds  acknowledge  Maho- 
met their,  prophet,  and  regard  the  Koran  as 
their  code  of  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  laws.  How- 
ever, they  mutually  treat  each  other  as  Cbaua- 
redsji  or  Ra/idi,  that  is  to  fay,  heretics. 

The  Sunnites  allow  only  the  four  feds,  which 
they  confider  as  orthodox  ; thofe  of  Schafei^  Ha- 
nefi^  Maleki,  and  Ha?ibali,  to  have  houfes  of 
prayer  about  the  Kaba.  The  Zeidites,  however, 
to  make  themfelves  amends  for  the  exclufion 
they  fuffer,  have  reared  for  themfelves  an  invi- 
fible  houfe  of  prayer  in  the  air,  immediately  over 
the  Kaba,  by  w'hich  means  they  are,  in  their 
own  opinion,  put  into  poffeffion  of  thefe  facred 
places.  Notwithftanding  thefe  lofty  pretenfions, 
every  pilgrim  of  this  fed  is  obliged  to  pay  a 
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high  capitation  to  the  Sherriffe,  who  has,  for 
thefe  feveral  years,  made  the  Shiites  likewife 
pay  dear  for  permiflion  to  vifit  Mecca. 

The  Zeidites  feem  to  be  lefs  rigid  and  fuper- 
ditious  than  the  Sunnites,  who  are  much  ad- 
dicted to  the  worfhip  of  faints,  and  believe  in 
the  mod  ridiculous  miracles.  The  fotmer 
trouble  not  themfelves  with  the  controverfy 
about  Mahomet’s  fucceffors,  which  has  occa- 
fioned  the  fchifm  between  the  Sunnites  and  the 
Shiites.  Nor  are  they  fo  rigid  and  exaCt  in  re- 
fpeCl  to  prayers  and  other  ceremonies ; they 
make  no  mention  of  faints ; and  the  Imam  of 
Sana,  who  is  a Zeidite,  fuffers  ufelefs  mofques 
to  fall  into  ruins,  and  fometimes  even  demolifh- 
es  them,  to  the  great  odence  of  his  Sunnite  fub- 
jeCls  in  the  Tehama. 

All  thefe  feCts  venerate  the  descendants  of 
Mahomet,  except  the  Beiaft,  who  treat  them 
with  no  greater  refpeCl  than  other  Arabs,  and 
believe  all  the  families  in  the  nation  to  have 
the  fame  right  to  the  Sovereign  power. 

For  this  reafon,  the  Prince  of  Malkat,  who 
is  of  the  feCt  of  Belaß,  takes  the  title  of  Imam, 
although  not  defcended  from  Mahomet.  This 
feCt  abdain,  not  only  from  drong  liquors,  like 
the  other  Muflulmans,  but  even  from  tobacco 
and  coffee ; although,  out  of  hofpitality,  thefe 
are  offered  to  drangers  in  Oman.  The  Belaß 
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pique  themfelves  on  great  aufterity  of  manners, 
and  fimplicity  in  their  mode  of  living.  Even  the 
mofl  opulent  among  them  avoid  every  thing 
like  magnificence  in  their  drefs,  houfes,  and 
mofques.  The  Prince  adminifters  juftice  in 
perfon,  .and  permits  all  his  fubjefts  to  be  feated 
in  his  prefence.  It  was  in  confequence  of  this 
feverity  of  manners,  that  the  laft  Imam,  who 
was  a tyrannical  and  voluptuous  prince,  became 
odious  to  his  fubje£l:s.  In  the  defcription  of  O- 
man,  I have  taken  notice  of  the  revolution  by 
which  that  prince  was  driven  from  the  throne. 

At  Mafkat,  I received  an  account  of  the  mi- 
raculous origin  of  the  fe£t  of  Dsjedsjal,  in  the 
province  of  Mecran.  Its  firft  author  was  a ve- 
nerable old  man,  who  was  found  by  fome  wood- 
cutters fhut  up  in  the  middle  of  a tree,  and  ha- 
ving a book  in  his  hand.  Each  fe£l  indeed  tells 
ridiculous  ftories  of  the  other  fe6ls  to  bring 
them  into  contempt. 

I faw  or  heard  of  no  convents  of  monks  a- 
mong  the  Zeidites  in  Yemen,  or  among  the 
Beiafi  in  Oman.  The  Sunnites,  and  among 
them  the  Turks  efpecially,  are  known  to  have 
a great  number  of  religious  orders,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of 
Dervifes  and  Sanions,  and  difcriminated  from  one 
another  by  diverfities  of  drefs  and  manners.  Af 
Mokha  were  beggars,^  who  fang  through  the 
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ftreets,  called  Dervifes ; as  well  as  fome  other 
poor  creatures,  who,  for.  any  trifle,  were  ready 
to  read  the  paflfages  of  the  Koran  infcribed  on 
the  tombftones.  As  the  Zeidites  and  Beiafi 
are  not  worfliippers  of  faints,  they  cannot  have 
Dervifes  and  Santons ; who,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  very  numerous  in  Egypt,  where  they  per- 
form many  extravagant  fooleries. 

The  Turks  and  Perfians  have  been  alinofl: 
conftantly  at  war ; and  their  refpeftive  Princes 
have  generally  contrived  to  reprefent  to  their 
fubjeds  difputes  which  originated  from  their 
ambition,  as  prompted  by  religious  confidera- 
tions.  This  is  the  reafon  of  the  violent  hatred 
with  which  the  Shiites  and  Sunnites  are  anima- 
ted againft  one  another.  In  Turkey  and  Per- 
fia,  Chriftians  are  permitted  to  build  churches, 
and  the  Jews,  fynagogues ; but  in  Perfia,  no 
Sunnite  mofque  is  allowed  j and  the  Turks  to- 
lerate the  Shiites  in  the  exercife  of  no  other 
part  of  their  worlhip,  except  their  pilgrimage  to 
their  Prophet’s  tomb  in  the  vicinity  of  Bagdad ; 
and  for  tHis  permiffion  they  pay  very  dear  to 
the  Ottoman  Porte.  In  Yemen,  the  Sunnites 
and  Zeidites  live  happily  together ; for  the  lau- 
ter, who  are  the  more  tolerant  of  the  two,  are 
the  predominant  feä:. 

The  MulTulmans  in  general  do  not  perfecute 
men  of  other  religions,  when  they  have  nothing 
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to  fear  from  them,  unlefs  in  the  cafe  of  an  iii£ 
tercourfe  of  gallantry  with  a Mahometan  wo- 
man. A Chriflian,  convicted  of  blafphemy^ 
would  alfo  be  in  danger  of  lofing  his  life.  In 
fuch  a cafe,  it  is  true,  a Mahometan  would  as 
little  be  fpared.  While  I was  at  Bagdad,  a Ja- 
nilfary  urged  a citizen  for  a debt  j the  latter  al- 
w^ays  anfwered  with  a devout  air,  that  he  Ihould 
remember  God  and  the  Prophet,  and  wait  pa- 
tiently for  payment,  without  putting  himfelf  in 
a paflion.  The  Janilfary  was  at  laft  provoked 
to  utter  a blafphemous  expreffion ; the  artful  ci-^ 
tizen  attefled  witnelfes ; and  the  Janiflary  was 
accordingly  convicted,  expelled  out  of  his  corps, 
and  next  day  hanged. 

. All  the  MulTulman  fefts  are  not  alike  abhor- 
rers  of  images.  In  Oman,  the  Banians  are  al- 
lowed to  fet  up  their  images  openly  in  their  a- 
partments.  The  Sunnites  even  appear  to  have 
loll  fomewhat  of  their  averfion  for  thefe  mate- 
rial reprefentations  of  Deity.  Thofe  in  India 
keep  paintings ; and  I even  faw  two  of  thefe  in 
a villa  of  the  Sultan’s  near  Conftantinople.  At 
Kahira  I found  prints,  and  a plafter  bull  in  the 
houfe  of  a learned  Sunnite. 
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CHAP.  11. 

OJ"  the  other  Religions  tolerated  in  Arabia. 

.Through  all  Arabia  are  Jews,  who  are  held 
in  much  greater  contempt  than  the  Chriftians. 

I have  already  mentioned  the  Jewifh  tribes  feU 
tied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kheihar^  where 
they  are  not  barely  tolerated,  but  have  the  fo- 
vereign  authority  in  their  own  hands. 

The  Jews  difperfed  through  different  cities 
have  fynagogues,  and  enjoy  a great  deal  of 
freedom.  They  are  fond  of  living  together, 
and  commonly  form  a village  near  every  princi- 
pal town.  In  Oman  they  are  ftill  better  treat- 
ed, and  permitted  to  wear  the  drefs  of  Maho- 
metans. 

The  Chriftians  were  once  numerous  in  Ara- 
bia. I know  of  no  Chriftian  church  remaining 
at  prefent  in  all  this  country.  In  the  province 
of  Lachfa  are  many  Sabaeans,  or  Chriftians  of 
St  John.  But,  the  Chriftianity  of  this  fett  feems 
to  be  a confufed  medley  of  the  opinions  and  ce- 
remonies of  feveral  different  religions. 

Banians  from  India  are  fettled  in  great 
numbers  in  the  commercial  cities.  At  Mokha 
they  fuffer  many  mortifications.  But,  at  Maf- 
Kat,  among  the  tolerant  fett  of  the  Beiafi,  they 
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are  permitted  to  obferve  the  laws,  and  cultivate 
the  worfhip  of  their  own  religion  without  di- 
fturbance.  In  Perfia  there  are  alfo  fome  of 
thefe  Indians ; but  the  Turks,  who  are  auftere 
Sunnites,  fuffer  none  of  them  in  their  provin- 
ces. 

I never  faw  that  the  Arabs  have  any  hatred 
for  thofe  of  a different  religion.  They,  how- 
ever, regard  them  with  much  the  fame  con- 
tempt with  which  Chriftians  look  upon  the  Jews 
in  Europe.  Among  the  Arabs  this  contempt  is 
regulated.  It  falls  heavieft  upon  the  Banians ; 
next  after  them,  upon  the  Jews ; and,  leaf!  of 
all,  upon  the  Chriftians,  who,  in  return,  ex- 
prefs  the  leaft  averfion  for  the  Muffulmans.  A 
Mahometan,  who  marries  a Chriftian  or  Jewifh 
woman,  does  not  oblige  her  to  apoftatize  from 
her  religion ; but  the  fame  man  would  not  mar- 
ry a Banian  female,  becaufe  this  Indian  fed;  are 
fuppofed  to  be  ftrangers  to  the  knowledge  of 
God,  having  no  book  of  divine  authority.  The 
Mahometans  in  India  appear  to  be  even  more  to- 
lerant than  thofe  of  Arabia.  They  live  in  a good 
underftanding  with  the  Banians,  and  treat  them 
with  lefs  contempt  than  their  Arabian  bre- 
thren. 

This  progrefs  towards  general  toleration  pre- 
ferves  the  Arabs  from  the  rage  of  making  pro-. 
felytes.  They  feek  neither  to  entice  nor  con- 
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ftrain  any  perfon,  except  fometimes  their  young 
Haves,  whom  they  compel  to  embrace  Mahom- 
etifm  : But,  when  a profelyte  voluntarily  pre- 
fents  himfelf,  they  are,  by  the  laws  of  their  reli- 
gion, obliged  to  receive  him,  and  even  to  pro- 
vide for  his  maintenance.  The  converts  who 
moll  commonly  offer  themfelves  are  deferters 
from  the  crews  of  European  fhips,  who  take 
this  fhift  to  efcape  punifhment.  As  they  are 
known  to  be  moftly  very  bad  fubjedls,  govern- 
ment allows  them  but  a very  fcanty  penfion, 
fcarcely  fufficient  for  their  maintenance.  They 
are  not  confined,  either  from  intercourfe  with 
Chriftians,  or  from  taking  voyages  into  diftant 
countries.  We  had  in  our  fervice  in  Arabia  a 
French  renegado,  who,  when  he  left  us,  went 
to  India. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  in  this 
place,  that  the  Indians  are  dill  lefs  anxious 
about  making  converts  than  the  Arabs.  The 
Bramins,  Rajaputs,  and  Banians,  receive  no- 
body into  their  communion,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
expel  all  of  their  members  who  render  themfelves 
obnoxious  By  irregularity  of  life,  and  by  this 
means  afford  profelytes  to  the  Chriftians.  Thus 
the  European  miflionaries,  who  run  fo  indecently 
through  the  Eaft,  and  profane  the  facrament 
®f  baptifm,  by  calling  it  at  the  head  of  every 
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one,  have  little  reafon  to  boaft  9f  the  conver- 
fions  they  effeft,  efpecially  as  they  ufe  fo  much 
importunity  to  accompliih  them. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  CharaEler  of  the  Arabs. 

» 

Climate,  government,  and  education,  are,  un- 
doubtedly, the  great  agents  which  form  and 
modify  the  characters  of  nations.  To  the  firft 
of  thefe  the  Arabs  owe  their  vivacity,  and  their 
difpohtion  to  indolence  ; the  fecond  increafes 
their  lazinefs,  and  gives  them  a fpirit  of  dupli- 
city ; the  third  is  the  caufe  of  that  formal  gra- 
• 

vity  which  influences  the  faculties  of  their  mind, 
as  well  as  their  carriage  and  exterior  afpeCt. 

No  two  things  can  differ  more  than  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Arabs  from  that  of  the  Europeans* 
The  former  flrive  as  much  to  haften  the  age  of 
maturity,  as  the  latter  to  retard  it.  The  Arabs 
are  never  children  ; but  many  Europeans  conti- 
nue children  all  their  life. 

In  Arabia,  boys  remain  in  the  Haram,  among 
the  women,  till  the  age  of  five  or  fix,  and  du- 
ring this  time  follow  the  childifh  amufements' 
fuitable  to  their  years ; but,  aflfoon  as  they  are 
/emoved  from  that  fcen^e  of  frivolity,  they  are  ac- 
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Guftomed  to  think  and  fpeak  with  gravity,  and 
to  pafs  whole  days  together  in  their  father’s 
company,  at  lead;  if  he  is  not  in  a condition  to 
retain  a preceptor,  who  may  form  them.  As  mu- 
fic  and  dancing  are  efteemed  indecent  among  the 
Arabs,  women  are  alfo  excluded  from  all  aflem- 
blies,  and  the  ufe  of  ftrong  drink  is  forbidden. 
The  Arabian  youth  are  ftrangers  to  the  pre- 
tended pleafures  which  are  fo  eagerly  purfued 
by  the  youth  of  Europe.  The  young  Arabs^ 
in  confequence  of  being  always  under  the  eyes 
of  perfons  advanced  to  maturity,  become  penfu  e 
and  ferious  even  in  infancy. 

Yet,  under  this  air  of  gravity  and  recolledfion, 
the  nation  have  in  reality  a great  degree  of  vi- 
vacity in  their  hearts,  which  varies  through  the 
different  provinces.  The  inhabitants  of  Yemen, 
living  in  a mild  climate,  and  an  agreeable  air, 
have  more  animation  in  their  charadler  than 
thofe  of  Hedsjas  and  Arabia  Petrosa,  whofe  ima- 
gination receives  a more  gloomy  caff  from  the 
continual  profpeä;  of  barren  defarts  and  bare 
rocks.  I have  feen  young  Arabs  in  Yemen 
dance  and  leap,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to 
the  found  of  fmall  drums  ; yet,  even  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  defart,  fhew  greater  vivacity  than 
the  Turks.  As  for  the  melancholy  Egyptians, 
I never  faw  them  difeover  any  mark  of  genuine 
joy,  even  at  their  feftivals,  however  fplendid. 
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This  vivacity  in  fhe  Arabians  makes  them 
fond  of  company,  and  of  large  aflemblies,  not- 
withftanding  their  feeming  ferioufnefs.  They 
^frequent  public  coftee-houfes,  and  markets,  which 
are  fo  numerous  through  Yemen,  that  every 
village,  of  any  confiderable  magnitude,  has  a 
weekly  market.  When  the  villages  lie  at  too 
great  a diftance,  the  country  people  meet 
in  the  open  fields,  fome  to  buy  or  fell,  and 
others  to  converfe,  or  amufe  themfelves  as 
fpeftators  of  the  bufy  fcene.  Artifans  travel 
through  the  v/hole  week  from’  town  to  town, 
and  work  at  their  trade  in  the  different  markets. 
From  this  fondnefs  of  theirs  for  fociety,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  nation  are  more  civilized 
than  they  are  commonly  fuppofed  to  be. 

Several  travellers  accufe  them  of  being  cheats, 
thieves,  and  hypocrites.  An  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, which  impoverifhes  its  fubjeds  by  extor- 
tion, can  have  no  favourable  influence  indeed 
upon  the  probity  of  the  nation  ; yet,  I can  fay, 
from  my  own  experience,  that  the  accufations 
laid  againfl  them  have  been  exaggerated  above 
the  fafts.  The  Arabs  themfelves  allow  that 
their  countrymen  are  not  all  honefl  men.  I 
have  heard  them  praife  the  fidelity  with  which 
the  Europeans  fulfil  their  promifes,  and  exprefs 
high  indignation  againfl  the  knavery  of  their 
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bwn  nation,  as  a difgrace  to  the  Mufulman 
name. 


CHAP.  IV. 

X)f  the  Vengeance  of  the  Arabs. 

A LIVELY,  animated  people,  of  quick  and 
violent  palTions,  are  naturally  led  to  carry  the 
defire  of  vengeance  for  injuries  to  its  highell 
excefs.  The  vindiflive  fpirit  of  the  Arabs, 
which  is  common  to  them  with  the  other  inha- 
bitants of  hot  climates,  varies,  however,  with 
the  varying  modifications  of  the  national  charac* 
ter. 

The  Arabs  are  not  quarrelfome  ; but,  when 
any  difpute  happens  to  arife  among  them,  they 
make  a great  deal  of  noife.  I have  feen  fome 
of  them,  however,  who,  although  armed  with 
poignards,  and  ready  to  flab  one  another,  were 
eafily  appeafed.  A reconciliation  was  inftantly 
effedled,  if  any  indifferent  perfon  but  faid  to 
them.  Think  of  God  and  his  Prophet.  When 
the  conteft  could  not  be  fettled  at  once,  um- 
pires were  chofen,  to  M^hofe  decifion  they  fub- 
mitted. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Eafl  in  general  drive 
to  mailer  their  anger.  A boatman  from  Maf- 
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kat  complained  to  tlie  governor  of  the  city  of 
a merchant  who  would  not  pay  a freight  due  for 
the  carriage  of  his  goods.  The  governor  always 
put  off  hearing  him,  till  fome  other  time.  At 
lafl  the  plaintiff  told  his  cafe  coolly,  and  the  go- 
vernor immediately  did  him  juftice,  faying,  I 
refufed  to  hear  you  before,  becaufe  you  were 
intoxicated  with  anger,  the  moll  dangerous  of 
all  intoxications. 

Notwithftanding  this  coolnefs,  on  which  the 
people  of  the  Eaft  pique  themfelves,  the  Arabs 
ihew  great  fenfibility  to  every  thing  that  can  be 
conllrued  into  an  injury.  If  one  man  fhould 
happen  to  fpit  befide  another,  the  latter  will 
not  fail  to  avenge  himfelf  of  the  imaginary  in- 
fult.  In  a caravan  I once  faw  an  Arab  highly  of- 
fended at  a man,  who,  in  fpitting,  had  acci- 
dentally befpattered  his  beard  with  fome  fmall 
part  of  the  fpittle.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
could  be  appeafed  by  him,  w'ho,  he  imagined, 
had  offended  him,  even  although  he  humbly 
alked  pardon,  and  kiffed  his  beard  in  token  of 
fubmiffion.  They  are  lefs  ready  to  be  offended 
by  reproachful  language,  which  is,  befides, 
more  in  ufe  with  the  lower  people  than  among 
the  higher  claffes. 

But  the  moll  irritable  of  all  men  are  the 
noble  Bedouins,  who,  in  their  martial  fpirit,  feem 
to  carry  thofe  fame  prejudices  farther  than  even 
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fhe  barbarous  warriors  who  iffued  from  the 
North,  and  overran  Europe.  Bedouin  honour 
is  ftill  more  delicate  than  ours,  and  requires 
even  a greater  number  of  vidims  to  be  facri- 
ficed  to  it.  If  one  Schiech  fays  to  another, 
with  a ferious  air,  ‘ Thy  bonnet  is  dirty,’  or, 
‘ The  wrong  fide  of  thy  turban  is  out,’  nothing 
but  blood  can  walh  away  the  reproach  ; and  not 
merely  the  blood  of  the  offender,  but  that  alfo 
of  all  the  males  of  his  family. 

At  Barra  I heard  the  ftory  of  an  adventure, 
which  had  happened  about  a dozen  of  years 
fince,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  and 
which  may  afford  an  idea  of  the  excefs  to  which 
the  fpirit  of  revenge  often  rifes  among  this  na- 
tion. A man  of  eminence,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Monteßdfi,  had  given  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  an  Arab  of  the  tribe  of  Korne, 
Shortly  after  the  marriage,  a Schiech  of  an  infe- 
rior tribe  afked  him,  in  a coffee-houfe.  Whether 
he  were  father  to  the  handfome  young  wife  of 
fuch  a one,  whom  he  named  ? The  father, 
fuppofing  his  daughter’s  honour  ruined,  imme- 
diately left  the  company  to  flab  her.  At  his  re- 
turn from  the  execution  of  this  inhuman  deed, 
he  who  had  fo  indifcreetly  put  the  queflion  was 
gone.  Breathing  nothing  now  but  vengeance, 
he  fought  him  every  where;  and  not  finding 
him,  killed  in  the  mean  time  feveral  of  his  rcr 
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relations,  without  fparing  even  his  cattle  or  fer- 
vants.  The  offender  offered  the  governor  of  Korne 
a great  fum  if  he  would  rid  him  of  fo  furious 
an  adverfary.  The  governor  fent  for  him  who 
had  been  offended,  and  endeavoured  by  threats, 
and  p ffew  of  the  apparatus  of  punifhment,  to 
force  him  to  a reconciliation ; but  the  vengeful 
Arab  would  rather  meet  death  than  forego  his 
revenge.  Then  the  governor,  to  preferve  a man 
of  fuch  high  honour,  foothed  him  to  an  agree- 
ment, by  which  the  firft  aggreffor  gave  his 
daughter,  with  a handfome  portion,  in  marri- 
age to  him  whom  he  had  offended.  But  the  fa- 
ther-in-law dürft  never  after  appear  before  his 
fon-in-law. 

The  thirft  for  vengeance  difcovers  itfelf  like- 
wife  in  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  murther 
is  profecuted  here.  In  the  high  country  of  Ye- 
men, the  fupreme  court  of  Sana  commonly  pro- 
fecutes  murthers  in  the  mode  ufual  in  other 
countries ; but,  in  feveral  diftrids  in  Arabia, 
the  relätions  of  the  deceafed  have  leave  either 
to  accept  a compofition  in  money,  or  to  require  ' \ 
the  murtherer  to  furrender  himfelf  to  juftice, , 
or  even  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  his . 
whole  family.  In  many  places,  it  is  reckoned, 
unlawful  to  take  money  for  the  lhed4ing  oft 
blood,  which,  by  the  laws  of  Arabian  honour, 
can  be  expiated  only  by  blood.  They  think 
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little  of  making  an  aflaflin  be  puniflied,  or  even 
put  to  death,  by  the  hand  of  juftice  ; for  this 
would  be  to  deliver  a family  ffom  an  unworthy 
member,  who  deferved  no  fuch  favour  at  their 
hands. 

For  thefe  reafons,  the  Arabs  rather  revenge 
themfelveSj  as  law  allows,  upon  the  family  of 
the  murderer,  and  feek  an  opportunity  of  flay- 
ing its  head,  or  moft  confiderable  perfon,  whom 
they  regard  as  being  propferly  the  perfon  guilty 
of  the  crime,  as  it  miifl  have  been  committed'' 
through  his  negligence  in  watching  over  the 
condu^l  of  thofe  under  his  infpedliohi  In  the 
mean  time,  the  judges  feize  the  murderer,  and 
detain  him  till  he  has  paid  a fine  of  two  hun- 
dred crowns.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  fine,  fo 
abfurd  a law  muft  have  been  long  fince  repealed. 
From  this  time,  the  two  families  are  in  conti- 
nual fearSj  till  fome  one  or  other  of  the  mur- 
derer’s family  be  flaiui  No  reconciliation  can 
take  place  between  them,  and  the  quarrel  is  flill 
occafionally  renewed.  There  have  been  in- 
ftances  of  fuch  family  feuds  lading  forty  years. 
If,  in  the  conteft,  a man  of  the  nlurdered  per- 
fon’s  family  happens  to  fall,  there  can  be  no 
peace  till  two  others  of  the  murderer’s  family 
have  been  flain. 

This  deteftable  cuftom  is  fo  exprefsly  forbid- 
den in  the  Koran,  that  I fliould  not  have  been 
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perfuaded  of  its  exillence,  had  I not  feen  li!- 
ftances  of  it.  Men,  indeed,  act  every  where  in 
direct  contradidion  to  the  principles  of  religion ; 
and  this  fpecies  of  revenge  is  not  merely  impi- 
ous, but  even  abfurd  and  inhuman.  An  Ara- 
bian of  diflindtion,  who  often  vifited  us  at  Lo- 
heya,  always  wore,  even  when  he  w^as  in  com- 
pany, both  his  poignard  and  a fmall  lance.  The 
reafon  of  this,  he  told  us,  was,  that  a man  of 
his  family  had  been  murdered,  and  he  was  ob- 
liged to  avenge  the  murder  upon  a man  of  the 
inimical  family,  who  was  then  actually  in  the 
city,  and  carried  juft  fuch  another  lance.  He 
acknowledged  to  us,  that  the  fear  of  meeting 
his  enemy,  and  fighting  with  him,  often  dif- 
turbed  his  deep.  In  the  narrative  of  my  jour- 
ney from  Beit  el  Fakih  to  Mokha,  I have  re- 
lated an  inftance  of  a family  feüd  of  this  kind, 
in  the  country  through  which  we  paffed. 

Among  the  Bedouins  in  the  Eaft  of  Arabia, 
every  family  ftrive  to  right  themfelves,  when- 
ever they  think  that  they  have  fuft'ered  an  in- 
jury. When  the  two  hoftile  families  happen  to 
belong  to  two  powerful  rival  tribes,  formal 
wars  fometimes  follow  in  confequence  of  fuch 
accidental  quarrels  : But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  public  peace  is  not  at  all  interrupted  by  a 
private  feud,  when  the  perfons  at  variance  be- 
long to  two  petty  tribes,  both  fubjed  to  the  fame 
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great  tribe.  Laftly,  when  the  two  contending 
parties  are  fubjedls  of  the  fame  Schiech,  and 
are,  of  confeqaence,  held  to  be  of  the  fame 
family,  the  Schiech  and  the  principal  fnbiefts 
join  to  reconcile  the  parties,  and  to  punilh  the 
murderer. 

The  tribes  upon  the  confines  of  Oman,  and 
the  fhores  of  the  Perfian  gulph,  are  alfo  ac- 
quainted with  thefe  family  wars,  and  more  har- 
ralTed  even  than  the  Arabians  by  them.  A great 
part  of  thefe  tribes  earn  their  fubfillence  by  car- 
rying coffee  from  Yemen  to  the  Perfian  gulph, 
and  by  the  pearl  filhery ; and,  from  this  cir- 
cumftance,  parties  at  variance  have  more  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  meeting  and  fighting  at 
fea.  Weak  tribes  are  thus  often  obliged  to 
quit  their  way  of  life,  and  fall  into  obfcurity 
and  mifery  (p). 


CHAP.  V. 

OJ"  the  Arabian  Nobility, 


The  Arabs  are  accufed  of  being  vain,  full  of 
prejudices  with  refpeft  to  birth,  and  ridiculoufly 
attentive  to  records  of  genealogy,  which  they 
keep  even  for  their'  horfes.  This  reproach  can- 
not affed  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  who 
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know  not  their  family  names,  and  take  not  the 
trouble  of  keeping  a rcgifter  of  births.  Moll  of 
thofe,  even  in  the  middle  ftation  of  life,  know 
not  who  were  their  grandfathers,  and  would 
often  be  as  much  at  a lofs  to  know  their  fathers, 
if  it  were  not  regulated  by  cuftom,  that  the  fon 
ihall  join  his  father’s  name  with  his  own. 

All  thofe  petty  princes  who  govern  in  Arabia 
are,  undoubtedly,  very  proud  of  their  birth, 
and  with  fome  reafon,  fince  their  families  have, 
from  time  imrnemorial,  enjoyed  independence 
and  fovereign  power.  The  nobility,  who  are 
free,  or  dependent  only  on  the  chiefs  of  their 
tribes,  are  equally  fo.  They  enjoy  privileges 
which  the  traditional  hillory  of  the  nation  re- 
prefents  as  having  always  belonged  to  certain 
families.  The  Schiechs  are  excufeable,  there- 
fore, although  they  value  themfelves  upon  ad- 
vantages which  are  peculiarly  theirs. 

What  adds  to  the  high  conceit  the  Bedouin 
Schiechs  have  of  their  nobility,  is  its  being  in- 
communicable, and  not  to  be  conferred  by  any 
fovereign  prince,  or  even  by  the  Caliphs.  As 
it  is  founded  on  the  cuftoms  of  a paftoral  people, 
\vho  know  no  diftinftion  of  rank,  but  that  of 
the  heads  of  families,  no  fovereign  can  augment 
the  number  of  thefe  chiefs.  Nobles  can.be 
created  only  in  countries  wehere  the  nobility 
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form  a diftind  clafs,  enjoying  certain  civil  privi- 
leges, which  may  be  equally  conferred  on  o- 
thers.  The  Bedouin  nobility  may  be  compared 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  among  the  Scotch 
highlanders,  who  are  in  a very  fimilar  condition 
with  refped  to  their  honours  and  authority  (qJ, 

The  defcendents  of  Mahomet  hold,  with  fome 
reafon,  the  firfl;  rank  among  the  great  families 
in  Arabia.  Mahomet  was  fprung  from  one  of 
the  nobleft  families  in  the  country,  and  rofe  to 
the  rank  of  a potent  prince.  His  hrll  profeffion 
of  a dealer  in  camels,  proves  him  to  have  been 
a Schiech  of  the  genuine  and  pure  nobility  of 
his  nation.  It  may  be  inferred,  however,'  from 
the  fingular  veneration  in  which  his  family  are 
held,  that  religious  opinions  have  contributed 
to  gain  them  the  pre-eminence  which  they  hold, 
above  even  the  moll  ancient  fovereign  houfes, 
A fed  naturally  refped  the  pofterity  of  their 
founder,  as  a race  bearing  an  indelible  charader 
of  fandity. 

Thefe  defcendents  of  Mahomet  have  received 
different  titles.  In  Arabia  they  are  called  Sher- 
riffes,  or  Sejids  ; in  the  Mahometan  countries 
fituate  northward,  Sherrilfes  or  Emirs  ; and  in 
the  Arabian  colonies  in  the  Eaft,  hmply  Sejids, 
The  prince  of  Havi/a,  on  the  frontiers  of  Per- 
lia,  takes  the  title  of  Mania,  whicli  has,  I be- 
lieve, been  alfo  affumed  by  the  Emperor  of 
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Morocco.  In  feme  countries,  this  family  are. 
diflinguifhed  by  a greem turban.  Nay,  on  the 
coafts  of  Arabia,  Ihips  hoifl  a green  hag,  when 
fitted  out  by  a Sejid.  Yet  the  green  turban  is 
not  invariably  a diftinclive  mark  of  a defeendent 
of  Mahomet.  Beggars  fometimes  wear  turbans 
of  this  colour  ; and  one  of  our  fervants  did  the 
fame,  and  was  blamed  by  nobody. 

The  Sherriffes  of  Hedsjas  are  efleemed  the 
nobleft;  of  Mahomet’s  defeendents,  becaufe  they 
have  made  fewer  intermarriages  with  flrangers 
than  the  reft  of  the  Prophet’s  pofterity.  In  that 
province,  they  are  treated  with  almofi:  incredible 
refpedt.  A Sherriffe  may  venture  into  the  midft 
of  a fray,  without  the  fmalleft  fear  of  being  in- 
tentionally hurt  or  killed.  He  needs  not  to 
ftiut  his  doors  againft  thieves.  In  the  Ottoman 
provinces,  the  family  of  the  Prophet  are  lefs  re- 
garded. In  my  time,  a Sejid,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  divers  crimes,  and  although  warned 
and  reproved  by  an  indulgent  governor,  had  not 
corrected  his  bad  habits,  was  condemned  to  fuf- 
fer  capital  punifliment. 

Having  heard  a diftindion  frequently  made 
between  a Sherriffe  and  a Sejid,  I made  inquiry 
into  its  nature.  I learned  that  Sherriffes  are 
conftantly  devoted  to  a military  life,  and  arc 
defeended  from  Hajfan ; but  that  the  Sejids 
are  the  pofterity  of  Hojehi,  and  follow  the 
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purfuits  of  trade  and  fcience,  although  they  have 
fometiines  rifen  to  fovcreign  power  in  fome  parts 
of  Arabia. 

There  are,  in  all  Mahometan  countries,  an 
aflonifhing  number  of  Sherriffes.  I faw  whole 
villages  peopled  with  this  family  folely.  To 
thofe  who  know  not  in  what  manner  this  title 
is  tranfmitted,  the  numbers  of  thofe  who  enjoy 
this  high  rank  muft  undoubtedly  appear  furpri- 
fing;  but  polygamy  naturally  multiplies  families, 
till  many  of  their  branches  fmk  into  the  moft 
wretched  mifery.  In  my  account  of  jcbid^  I 
have  mentioned  my  acquaintance  with  a Sher- 
riffe  in  that  city,  who  was  in  extreme  poverty. 
A peculiar  cuftom  tends  to  the  farther  increafe 
of  the  race  of  Sherriffes.  The  fon  of  a woman 
of  the  family  of  Mahomet  is  efteemed  a Sher- 
riffe,  and  tranfmits  the  honour  to  all  his  pofte- 
rity.  I travelled  through  Natolia  with  a Turk, 
who  was  called  fimply  Achmed,  and  wore  the 
common  turbap,  while  his  fon  was  honoured 
with  a green  turban,  and  with  the  title  of  Sher- 
riffe,  becaufe  his  mother  was  a Sherriffa.  Other 
fimilar  inftances  came  within  my  knowledge  in 
the  provinces  of  Turkey  ; and,  from  various 
circumftances,  I was  led  to  infer,  that  many  per- 
fons  enjoy  this  title  who  are  not  at  all  connefled 
with  the  Prophet’s  family.  The  genuine  Sher- 
riffes, to  ftrengthen  their  party  againft  the  Ca- 
liphs. 
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liphs,  have  acknowledged  kindred  with  various 
powerful  families  who  were  entire  Grangers  to 
them. 

In  Turkey,  where  the  Sherriffes  are  not  nu- 
merous, they  enjoy  various  privileges,  and,  a- 
mong  others,  that  of  being  fubjedt,  in  every 
confiderable  town,  not  to  the  Pacha,  but  to  a 
man  of  their  own  family,  who  is  denominated 
Nakib,  or  general  of  the  Sherrilfes.  The  Turk- 
ilh  government  feems,  however,  to  be  fufpicious 
of  their  ambition,  and  never  intrufts  them  with 
any  public  office.  They  are  commonly  called 
Emirs  ; an  indeterminate  title,  which  is  beftow^d 
equally  upon  perfons  of  the  higheft  quality,  and 
upon  fubordinate  officers. 

Of  all  the  titles  in  ufe  among  the  Arabian 
nobility,  the  moll  ancient  and  moft  common 
is  that  of  Schiech.  The  Arabian  language* 
which  is  in  other  refpefts  fo  rich,  is  however 
poor  in  terms  expreffive  of  the  diftinftions  of 
rank.  The  word  Schiech  has,  in  confequence 
of  this  circumftance,  various  fignifications.  Some- 
times it  is  the  title  of  a prince  or  noble  ; at  other 
times,  it  is  given  to  a profelfor  in  an  academy, 
to  a man  belonging  to  a mofque,  to  the  defeend- 
ent  of  a faint,  to  the  mayor  of  a towm,  and  in 
Oman,  even  to  the  chief  of  the  Jewiffi  fyna-« 
gogue.  Although  thus  feemingly  proftituted, 
yet  is  not  this  title  defpifed  by  the  great.  A 
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Schiech  of  an  ancient  Arabian  family  would  not 
change  the  name  for  that  of  Sultan^  which  has 
been  aflumed  by  fome  petty  princes  in  the  high- 
lands of  Hadramaut  and  Jafa. 

The  Schiechs  of  illuftrious  families  among 
the  Bedouins  have  reafon  for  confidering  their 
genealogy  as  a matter  of  fome  confequence. 
Some  of  them  are  defcended  from  anceftors 
who  were  princes  before  the  days  of  Mahomet, 
and  the  firft  Caliphs.  As  it  would  be  difficult, 
among  a people  who  have  no  public  regifters  or 
hiftorians,  to  make  out  regular  tables  of  genea- 
logies reaching  farther  than  ten  centuries  back- 
wards, the  Arabians  have  contrived  a compen- 
dious mode  of  verifying  their  lines  of  defcent. 
From  among  their  later  anceftors,  they  felect 
fome  illuftrious  man  from  whom  they  are  uni- 
verfally  allowed  to  be  defcended.  This  great 
man,-  again,  is  as  univerfally  allowed  to  be  de- 
fcended from  fome  other  great  man  ; and  thus 
they  proceed  backwards  to  the  founder  of  the 
family.  The  Sherriffes  and  Sejids,  by  the  fame 
expedient,  prove  the  origin  of  their  family  to 
have  been  with  Mahomet,  and  thus  abbrevi- 
ate their  genealogy,  without;  rendering  it  doubt- 
ful. 

Befide  thefe  Schiechs  and  princes,  there  are, 
at  Mecca,  fome  families  not  lefs  concerned  to 
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preferve  their  genealogies,  with  all  pofTible  exac- 
titude. Thefe  aie  the  families  defcended  from 
the  tribe  of  Koraifch,  which  have  held  certain 
employments,  by  hereditary  right,  fince  the  days 
of  Mahomet  and  his  firft  fudcelfors.  Their  em- 
ployments are,  ly?,  the  office  of  keeper  of 
the  key  of  the  Kaba,  wffiich  was  conferred  by 
Mahomet  on  the  family  of  Oihman  i'bn  Toilha : 

That  of  Mufti  of  the  feet  of  Schafei : 3^/, 
That  of  Mufti  of  the  fe6t  of  Hanbali ; and, 
taßly^  That  of  a learned  Scheck  to  attend  in  the 
holy  mofque. 

There  are  alfo,  in  Mecca,  twelve  other  fami- 
\;es,  defcended  from  the  illuftrious  tribe  of 
Koraifeh.  If  any  where  in  the  world,  a faithful 
lift  of  genealogy,  for  more  than  ten  centuries, 
may  be  found,  it  is  certainly  among  thefe  fami- 
lies of  Koraifehites , who  are  conftantly  obliged 
to  prove  the  genuinenefs  of  their  defeent,  in 
order  to  preferve  their  envied  privileges. 

I never  heard  the  diftinclion  between  the  ge- 
nuine and  naturalized  Arabs  lormally  explained. 
Such  a diftindion  is  made,  however  ; for  the 
Bedouins  value  themfelves  fo  much  on  the  pu- 
rity of  their  defeent,  that  they  look  very  con- 
temptuoufly  on  the  Arabs  who  live  in  cities,  as 
a race  debafed  by  their  intermixture  with  other 
nations.  No  Schiech  will  marry  the  daughter 
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of  a citizen,  unlefs  he  happen  to  be  driven  by 
poverty  to  contraft  fo  unequal  an  alliance.  At 
Bagdad  1 law  a Schiech  of  eminence  from  the 
defart,  who,  from  motives  of  this  nature,  had 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Mufti  of  than 
city. 

The  Arabs  feem  Hill  t'o  have  a vanity  in  the 
ufe  of  thofe  long  names  which  are  fo  difgulling  in 
their  hiftory;  but  this  length  of  names  and  titles 
is  occafioned  by  the  dithculty  of  dillinguilhing 
individuals  among  a nation  who  know  not  the 
ufe  of  family  names.  Thus  an  Arab  named  Ali, 
if  his  father’s  name  was  Mchanimed,  takes  the 
name  of  Ali  Ibn  Mohajnmcd  ; if  from  Bafra,  he 
adds  the  name  of  his  country,  tl  Bafri  ; and,  if 
a man  of  letters,  the  name  of  his  fe£i:,  as  B>cha* 
fei ; and  his  name  at  length  will  thus  be,  Alt 
Ibn  Mohammed  el  Bafri  el  Schafei ; fo  that  he 
cannot  be  confounded  with  any  other  of  his 
countrymen.  An  illufhrious  man  never  takes 
thefe  long  names  in  his  lifetime,  but  has  all 
this  pomp  of  epithets  conferred  on  him  after  his 
death. 

Some  men,  whofe  fathers  have  not  been  muck 
known,  adjoin  to  their  own  names  that  of  their 
eldeft  fon.  A Turk  of  the  name  oi  Baleeh^  who 
furnilhed  me  for  hire  with  mules  to  perform  the 
journey  from  Aleppo  to  Konie,  called  himfelf 
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Fatinie  Ugli,  the  foil  of  Fatime.  I afked  fe-* 
veral  Turks,  if  it  were  common  among  them 
to  take  the  name  of  the  mother.  They  re- 
plied, that  there  were  fome  inftances  of  it,  but 
that  no  man  in  his  fenfes  would  name  himfelf 
after  a woman. 


SECTION  XXVI. 

6f  the  manners  and  usages  of  the 

ARABIANS. 


CHAP.  I. 

öf  Marriage  among  the  Arabians. 

The  Europeans  are  miftaken  in  thinking  the 
ftate  of  marriage  fo  different  among  the  Mulful- 
mans  from  what  it  is  with  Chriflian  nations.  I 
could  not  difcern  any  fuch  difference  in  Arabia. 
The  women  of  that  country  feem  to  be  as  free 
and  happy  as  thofe  of  Europe  can  polfibly  be. 
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Polygamy  is  permitted,  indeed,  among  Maho^ 
metans,  and  the  delicacy  of  our  ladies  is  fhocked 
at  this  idea;  but  the  Arabians  rarely  avail  them- 
felves  of  the  privilege  of  marrying  four  lawful 
wives,  and  entertaining  at  the  fame  time  any 
number  of  female  Haves.  None  but  rich  volup- 
tuaries marry  fo  many  wives,  and  their  conduct 
is  blamed  by  all  fober  men.  Men  of  fenfe,  in- 
deed, think  this  privilege  rather  troublefome 
than  convenient.  A hufband  is,  by  law,  obliged 
to  treat  his  wives  fuitably  to  their  condition, 
and  to  difpenfe  his  favours  among  them  with 
perfect  equality:  But  thefe  are  duties  not  a little 
difagreeable  to  moft  MulTulmans ; and  fuch  modes 
of  luxury  are  too  expenfive  to  the  Arabians, 
who  are  feldom  in  eafy  circumftances.  I muft, 
however,  except  one  cafe ; for  it  fometimes  hap- 
pens that  a man  marries  a number  of  wives  in 
the  way  of  a commercial  fpeculation.  I knew  a 
Mullah^  in  a town  near  the  Euphrates,  who  had 
married  four  wdves,  and  w'as  fupported  by  the 
profits  of  their  labour. 

Divorce,  the  idea  of  which  is  alfo  regarded 
as  horrid  by  the  fair  fex  in  Europe,  is  not  nearlv 
fo  common  as  is  imagined  in  the  Eaft.  The 
Arabians  never  exercife  the  right  of  repudiating 
a wife,  unlefs  urged  by  the  llrongeft  reafons ; 
becaufe  this  is  confidered  a diflionourable  fiep, 
by  perfons  who  value  their  reputation,  and 
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throws  difgrace  on  llie  w'cman  and  her  rela- 
tions. Wives  are  entitled  to  depiand  a divorce 
when  they  think  themfelves  ill  ufed  by  their 
hufbands.  Only  profligate  and  impudent  men, 
who  have  married  without  confideratipn,  will 
divorce  their  wives  for  flight  caufes. 

An  Arabian,  in  moderate  circumflances,  fel- 
dom  marries  more  than  one  wife.  And  even 
the  moll  confiderhble  pcrfons  in  the  nation  are 
often  contented  with  one  for  life.  Rich  men, 
who  are  in  a condition  to  maintain  as  many 
wives  as  they  pleafe,  have  often  confeffed  to  me, 
that  although  they  had  begun  to  live  with  fe- 
veral  wives,  they  had  at  lafl  found  that  they 
could  be  happy  only  with  one. 

The  Arabian  w'omen  enjoy  a great  deal  of  li- 
berty, a^d  often  a great  deal  of  power,  in  their 
families.  They  continue  miftreffes  of  their 
dowries,  and  of  the  annual  income  which  thefe 
afford,  during  their  marriage  ; and,  in  the  cafe 
of  divorce,  all  their  own  property  is  referved  to 
them.  Hence  it  happens,  that  when  a man  in 

narrow  circumftances  marries  a w'oman  of  for- 
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tune,  he  is  entirely  dependent  on  his  wife,  and 
dares  not  divorce  her. 

It  is  abfurd  to  fay,  as  fbme  travellers  have, 
that  the  Mahometan  wives  are  all  flaves,  and  fo 
entirely  the  property  of  their  hufbands,  that 
they  are  even  inherited  by  his  heirs.  In  this 
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feprei'entation,  ilaves  purchafed  with  money 
liave  been  confounded  with  v/omen  of  free 
eflate,  who  difpofe  of  themfelves  in  the  Eaft  juft 
as  in  Europe. 

The  opinion,  that  women  are  Haves  in  Ara- 
bia, feems  to  have  arifen  from  the  miftaken  no- 
tion, that  fathers  there  fell  their  daughters  to 
the  higheft  bidder.  It  many  times  happens,  no 
doubt,  that  a poor  man,  who  has  an  handfome 
daughter,  is  pleafed  to  match  her  with  a rich 
man,  from  whom  he  may  receive  occafional  pre- 
fents.  And  rich  voluptuaries,  who  choofe  to 
marry  more  wives  than  one,  are  obliged  to  take 
young  women  of  low  condition,  who  are  com- 
pelled by  interefted  parents,  or  feduced  by  fplen- 
dour,  to  accept  a hiifband  who  alTociates  them 
with  other  wives,  and  at  length  divorces  them. 

Inftead  of  felling  his  daughter,  every  man,  in 
tolerably  eafy  circumftances,  ftrives  to  give  her  a 
dowry,  which  may  continue  her  own  property. 
The  marriage  is  made  ou|;  by  the  Cadi,  and 
figned  in  his  prefence  ; and  in  it  not  only  is  her 
dowry  fecured  to  the  wife,  but  alfo  a feparate 
maintenance,  in  cafe  of  a divorce.  The  rich 
often  give  their  daughters,  in  preference,  to 
poor  men,  and  confider  their  children  as  more 
likely  to  be  happy,  when  thus  fettled,  than  if 
they  were  married  to  rich  men.  The  wife  is 
then  miftrefs  of  all  the  property,  and  even  of 
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the  houfe  of  her  hufband,  and  is  not  in  danger 
of  being  fent  away. 

Many  ridiculous  ftories  have  been  told  of  the' 
marks  of  virginity  which  an  Arab  expects  when 
he  marries  a young  woman.  But  moll  of  thefe 
Itories  greatly  exaggerate  the  truth.  The  Be- 
douins, and  the  highlanders  of  Yemen,  a rude 
and  almoft  favage  race,  do  indeed  regard  the 
want  of  thofe  marks  as  a proof  of  diihonour, 
and  think  themfelves  obliged  to  fend  a woman 
back  to  her  relations,  when  her  chaltity  cannot 
be  thus  evinced.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns,  being  more  civilized,  never  concern  them- 
felves  about  fuch  a trifle ; only,  in  cafe  of  fuch 
an  accident,  a fon-in-law  forces  an  addition  to 
the  dowry  from  his  father-in-law,  by  threat- 
ening to  fend  his  daughter  home  again,  although 
he  never  adtually  does  fo.  At  Bafra  I heard  of 
a fingle  inftance  of  divorce  upon  this  ground, 
and  the  man  w’as  of  the  lowed  clafs  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Many  fuperflitious  obfervances,  refpefting, 
marriage,  dill  prevail  in  Arabia.  The  Arabs 
dill  believe  in  the  virtue  of  enchantments,  and 
in  the  art  of  tying  and  untying  the  knöts  of  fate. 
The  miferable  vidlim  of  this  diabolical  art  ad- 
drefles  fame  phyfician,  or  fome  old  woman  ; for 
the  old  women  are  always  (killed  in  forcery. 
The  Chriflians  of  the  Ead  have  a dill  more 
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certain  remedy  againft  the  effects  of  witchcraft. 
They  fay  maffes  for  the  perfon  afflifted ; and 
when,  at  laft,  the  imagination  of  the  poor  pa- 
tient has  had  time  to  recover,  the  honour  of 
the  cure  is  always  afcribed  to  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  the  maflfes. 

We  imagine  in  Europe,  that  the  inhabitants? 
of  the  Eaft  keep  Eunuchs  for  the  guardians  of 
their  harams ; yet  Eunuchs  are  not  common 
through  the  Eaft,  and  in  Arabia  there  are 
none.  The  Turkifh  Monarch  keeps  more  Eu- 
nuchs  in  his  feraglio  at  Conftantinople  than  are 
in  all  the  reft  of  his  dominions.  The  Pacha  of 
Aleppo  had  two,  and  he  of  Moful  one,  whom 
he  kept,  becaufe  he  had  belonged  to  his  father. 
It  is  wrong,  therefore,  to  regard  Arabia  as 
the  feat  of  Eunuchifm.  They  are  bfoüght  from 
Uppet  Egypt,  but  are  moftly  natives  of  the  inte- 
rior and  little  known  provinces  of  Africa.  The 
Arabians  abhor  the  cruel  operation  which  is  re- 
quifite  to  render  a man  a fit  guardian  of  the 
chaftity  of  a haram. 

Eunuchs  born  in  a climate  which  has  ä ten- 
dency to  inflame  the  blood,  are  not  abfolutely 
void  of  all  paflion  for  the  fair  fex.  On  the  fea, 
between  Suez  and  Jedda,  I met  with  a Eunuch 
who  travelled  with  his  feraglio  ; and  at  Bafra  I 
heard  of  another  rich  Eunuch,  who  kept  female 
Haves  for  his  private  amufement. 
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Much  has  been  faid  in  Europe  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  pradice  of  polygamy,  fo  ge- 
nerally prevalent  through  the  Eaft.  Suppofing 
that  the  plurality  of  wives  is  not  barely  allowed 
by  law,  but  takes  place  in  fad,  fome  of  our 
philofophers  have  imagined,  that,  in  hot  coun- 
tries, more  women  than  men  are  born  j but  I 
have  already  ftated,  that  fome  nations  avail  not 
themfelves  of  the  permiffion  given  by  the  Muf- 
fulman  law  for  one  man  to  marry  feveral  wives. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  judge  of  the  manners  of  a 
whole  people  by  the  faftidious  luxury  of  the 
great.  It  is  vanity  that  fills  ''feraglios,  and  that 
chiefly  with  flaves,  mofl;  of  whom  are  only  flaves 
to  a few  favourite  women.  The  number  of 
female  fervants  in  Europe,  who  are,  in  the 
fame  manner,  condemned  in  a great  meafure  to 
celibacy,  is  equal  or  fuperior  to  that  of  thofe 
who  are  confined  in  the  harams  of  the  Eaft. 

It  is  true,  that  European  clergymen  and  phy- 
ficians  fettled  in  the  Eaft  have  prefumed  that 
rather  more  girls  than  boys  are  born  here.  I ob- 
tained fome  lifts  of  Chriftian  baptifms  in  the  Eaft  ^ 
but  fome  of  thofe  were  filled  with  inconfiftencies  j 
and,  in  the  others,  the  number  by  which  the 
females  born  exceeded  the  males  w^as  indeed 
very  trifling.  I have  reafon,  therefore,  to  con- 
clude, that  the  proportion  between  the  male  and 
the  female  births  is  the  fame  here  as  elfewhere. 

This 
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This  proportion  varies  fometimes  in  Europe, 
as  is  proved  by  a recent  inftance  of  a town  in 
England,  in  which,  for  fome  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, more  girls  than  boys  have  been  born. 

I'here  are,  it  muft  be  allowed,  a good  many 
Mahometans,  who  marry  more  wives  than  one, 
and  at  the  fame  time  keep  female  Haves  ; but  to 
fupply  thefe  men’s  harams  a furplus  of  females 
is  not  neceflary.  Different  accidents  carry  off 
a number  of  men,  ai)d  thofe  accidents  are  fuch 
as  the  women  are  not  expofed  to.  In  the  Eaft, 
women  are  more  impatient  for  marriage  than  in 
Europe.  According  to  the  ideas  of  Eaftern 
manners,  nothing  is  more  difgraceful  to  a wo- 
man than  to  remain  barren.  Confcience  obli- 
ges the  women  of  thofe  regions  to  defire  that 
they  may  become  mothers.  A woman  will, 
therefore,  rather  marry  a poor  man,  or  become 
fecond  wife  to  a man  already  married,  than  re- 
main in  a ftate  of  celibacy.  I have  mentioned 
the  inftance  of  the  poor  Mullah,  who  married 
four  wives,  and  lived  by  the  profits  of  their  la- 
bour. The  men  are  equally  difpofed  to  marry, 
becaufe  their  wives,  inftead  of  being  expenfive, 
are  rather  profitable  to  them.  Nothing  is  more 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  Eaft,  than  a wo- 
man unmarried  after  a certain  time  of  life. 

The  Shiites  are,  by  their  law,  permitted  to 
live  for  a certain  time,  by  agreement,  but  with- 
out 
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put  a formal  marriage,  with  a free  Mahometan 
woman.  The  Perfians  frequently  avail  themr 
felvcs  of  this  perraiffion ; but  the  more  rigid 
Sunnites  think  this  an  illicit  connedion,  and 
do  not  tolerate  it.  In  Turkey,  a man  who 
fliould  cohabit  with  a free  woman,  without 
being  married  ,to  her,  would  be  puniihed  by 
law. 


CHAP.  11. 

Of  the  Dontefic  Life  of  the  Areibs, 

Arabia  alFords  no  elegant  or  fplendid  apart- 
ments for  the  admiration  of  the  traveller.  The 
houfes  are  built  of  ftone,  and  have  always  ter- 
race roofs.  Thofe  occupied  by  the  lower  people 
are  fmall  huts,  having  a round  roof,  and  co- 
vered with  a Certain  herb.  The  huts  of  the 
Arabs  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  are  formed 
of  branches  of  the  date  tree,  and  have  a round 
roof  covered  with  rulh  mats.  The  tents  of  the 
Bedouins  are  like  thofe  of  the  Kurdes  and  Twr- 
totnans.  They  have  the  afped  of  a tattered  hut. 
I have  formerly  remarked,  that  they  are  formed 
of  coarfe  ftulfe  prepared  by  the  women, 
c ' The  places  and  houfes  of  Arabians  of  rank 
^ifpiay  no  exterior  magnificence.  Ornaments 
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are  not  to  be  expected  in  the  apartments 
of  men  who  are  ftrangers  to  all  luxury,  ex- 
cept what  confifts  in  the  number  and  the  va- 
lue of  the  horfes,  fervants,  and  arms  which  they 
keep.  The  po'or  fpread  their  floors  with  ftraw 
mats,  and  the  rich  with  fine  carpets.  No  perfon 
even  enters  a room,  without  having*  firfl;  put  off 
his  flioes.  A Frenchman  boafls  of  having  main- 
tained the  honour  of  his  nation,  by  wearing  his 
flioes  in  the  governor  of  Mecca’s  hall  of  audi- 
ence. It  is  juft  fuch  another  boaft,  as  if  an 
Arabian  envoy  fliould  vaunt  of  trampling  on  the 
chairs  of  an  European  Lord. 

The  men  of  every  family  always  occupy  the 
fore  part  of  the  houfe,  and  the  women  the  back 
part.  If  the  apartments  of  the  men  are  plain, 
thofe  of  the  women  are,  on  the  contrary,  moft 
ftudioufly  fet  off  with  decorations.  Of  this  I 
faw  a fpecimen  in  a haram,  which  was  nearly 
finiftied  for  a man  of  rank.  One  room  in  it  was 
wholly  covered  over  with  mirrors ; the  roof, 
the  walls,  the  doors,  the  pillars,  prefented  all  fo 
many  looking  glaffes.  The  floor  was  to  be  fet 
with  fofas,  and  fpread  with  carpets. 

Arabians,  in  circumftances  which  admit  not 
of  their  having  feparate  apartments  for  the  fe- 
males of  the  family,  are  careful,  whenever  they 
carry  a ftranger  into  the  houfe,  to  enter  before 
him,  and  cry  Tarik,  retire.  Upon  this  notice, 
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given  by  the  mafler  of  the  houfe,  the  women 
inftantly  difappear,  and  even  his  very  befl: 
friends  fee  not  one  of  them.  A man  muft,  in- 
deed, deny  himfelf  this  fight ; for  it  is  reckoned 
highly  impolite  to  falute  a woman,  or  even  to 
look  her  ftedfaftly  in  the  face.  To  avoid  re- 
ceiving ftrangers  in  their  houfes,  fhopkeepers 
and  artifans  expofe  their  wares,  and  follow 
their  refpeclive  trades,  in  the  open  Itreets. 

The  retired  life  of  the  women  difpofes  them 
to  behave  refpedlfully  to  the  other  fex.  1 met 
a Bedouin  lady,  who,  purely  out  of  refpedl,  left 
the  road,  and  turned  her  back  upon  me ; and  I 
faw  her  do  the  fame  to  other  men.  I feveral 
times  have  feen  women  kifs  the  hands  of  a man 
of  diftindlion,  or  kneel  to  kifs  his  feet. 

The  great  often  have  in  their  halls  bafons 
with  jets  d^eau,  to  cool  the  air.  I have  men- 
tioned that  which  we  faw  in  the  Imam  of  Sana’s 
hall  of  audience.  The  edges  of  the  bafon  were 
coated  with  marble,  and  the  reft  of  the  floor 
was  covered  with  rich  carpets. 

As  the  people  of  the  Eaft  wdfh  to  keep  their 
floors  very  clean,  they  fpit  very  little,  although 
they  fmoke  a great  deal.  Yet  to  fpit  is  not  rec- 
koned a piece  of  impolitenefs.  I have  feen  fome 
perfons  of  rank  ufe  a fpitting-box,  and  others 
fpit  on  the  bottom  of  the  w'all,  behind  the 
cufliions  on  which  they  fat. 
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As  the  floors  are  fpread  with  carpets,  and 
culhions  are  laid  round  the  walls,  one  cannot  fit 
down,  without  inconvenience,  on  the  ground  j 
and  the  ufe  of  chairs  is  unknown  in  the  Eaft. 
The  Arabians  praftife  feveral  different  modes  of 
fitting.  When  they  wifli  to  be  very  much  at 
their  eafe,  they  crofs  their  legs  under  the  body. 
I found  indeed,  by  experience,  that  this  mode  of 
fitting  is  the  rnofl  commodious  for  people  who 
wear  long  clothes,  and  wide  breeches,  without 
any  confining  ligatures.  It  feems  to  afford 
better  reft,  after  fatigue,  than  our  pofture  of  fit- 
ting upon  chairs.  In  prefence  of  fuperiors,  an 
Arab  fits  with  his  two  knees  touching  each 
other,  and  with  the  weight  of  the  body  r-efting 
upon  the  heels.  As  in  this  pofition  a perfon 
occupies  lefs  room  than  in  the  other,  this  is  the 
pofture  in  which  they  ufually  place  themfelves 
at  table.  I often  tried  it,  but  found  it  extremely 
iineafy,  and  could  never  accuftom  myfelf  to  it. 
In  many  parts  of  Arabia,  there  are  long,  low 
chairs,  made  of  ftraw  mats ; but’  they  fit  crofs- 
legged  on  them,  as  well  as  on  the  carpets. 

The  life  which  the  Arabians  lead  in  their 
houfes,  is  fo  vacant  and  unvaried,  that  they  can- 
not help  feeling  it  irkfome.  Their  natural  vi- 
vacity prompts  them  to  feek  amufements  out  of 
doors.  They  frequent  coffee-houfes  and  mar- 
kets, and  are  fond  of  affembling  in  public  meet- 
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ings  as  often  as  pofllble.  Yet  they  have  not 
the  fame  means  of  diverfion  as  other  nations* 
What  I have  formerly  faid  concerning  the  a- 
mufements  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft,  re- 
fpefts  the  Arabians  only  in  part.  They  are 
often  obliged  to  take  up  with  fedentary  and  do* 
meftic  amufements,  which  to  Europeans  appear 
very  infipid. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  to  divert  the  tjedium  of  a feden- 
tary life,  that  the  people  of  the  Eaft  make  fo  much 
life  of  tobacco.  The  Arabians,  notwithftanding 
the  natural  dryriefs  of  their  conftitution,  and  the 
warmth  of  their  climate,  fmoke  ftill  more  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
Afia.  They  ufe  the  long  Perfian  pipe,  which  I 
have  already  defcribed*  A cuftom  peculiar  to 
Arabia,  is,  that  perfons  of  opulence  and  fa* 
fliion  carry  always  .about  them  a box  filled 
with  odoriferous  wood.  They  put  a bit  of  this 
wood  into  any  perfon’s  pipe,  to  whom  they  wifli 
to  exprefs  particular  refpeft  ; and  it  communi- 
cates to  the  tobacco  a fragrant  fmell,  and  a very 
agreeable  tafte. 

I never  faw'  the  Arabians  ufe  opium,  like  the 
Turks  and  the  Perfians.  Inftead  of  taking  this 
gratification,  they  conftantly  chew  Kaad,  This 
is  the  buds  of  a certain  tree,  which  are  brought 
in  fmall  boxes  from  the  hills  of  Yemen.  Per*^ 
fons  who  have  good  teeth  chew  thefe  buds  juft 
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as  they  come  from  the  tree  : For  the  ufe  of  old 
men  it  is  firft  brayed  in  a mortar.  It  feems  to  be 
from  falhion  merely  that  thefe  buds  are  cheWed; 
for  they  have  a difagreeable  tafte  j nor  could  we 
acciiftom  ourfelves  to  them.  I found  likewife  that 
Kaad  has  a parching  effeä:  upon  the  conltitu- 
^on,  and  jis  unfavourable  to  deep. 

The  lower  people  are  fond  of  railing  their 
fpirits  to  a Hate  of  intoxication.  As  they  have 
yio  ftrong  drink,  they,  for  this  purpofe,  fmoke 
Hajchifch^  which  is  the  dried  leaves  of  a fort  of 
hemp.  This  fmoke  exalts  their  courage,  and 
throws  them  into  a Hate  in  which  delight- 
ful vifions  dance  before  the  imagination.  One 
of  our  Arabian  fervants,  after  fmoking  Haf^ 
fhifch,  met  with  four  foldiers  in  the  llreet,  and 
attacked  the  whole  party.  One  of  the  foldiers 
gave  him  a found  beating,  and  brought  him 
home  to  us.  Notwithftanding  his  milhap,  he 
would  not  make  himfelf  eafy,  but  Hill  imagined, 
fuch  was  the  effeft  of  his  intoxication,  that  he 
was  a match  for  any  four  men. 
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CHAP.  III. 

ty  i^e  Food  of  the  ArahlatUy  and  their  Manner  of  Fating. 


As  the  people  of  the  Eaft  fquat  themfelves  upon 
the  ground  when  they  fit,  fo  their  manner  of 
eating  at  meals  is  conformable  to  this  way  of 
fitting.  They  fpread  a large  cloth  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  put  upon  this  cloth  a fmall 
table  only  one  foot  high,  and  upon  the  table  a 
large  round  plate  of  tinned  copper.  Upon  this 
are  fet  different  copper  difhes,  neatly  tinned 
within  and  without.  Inftead  of  table  napkins, 
Arabians  of  rank  ufe  a long  linen  cloth,  which 
thofe  at  table  put  under  their  knees.  Where 
this  linen  cloth  is  wanting,  every  one  ufes  a 
fmall  handkerchief  of  his  own.  They  ufe  no 
knives  nor  forks.  The  Turks  have  fometimes 
wooden  or  horn  fpoons  ; but  the  Arabians  ufe 
their  fingers  with  great  dexterity,  and  eat  all 
difhes  with  the  hand. 

Were  we  to  judge  them  by  the  ftandard  of 
our  own  manners,  the  people  of  the  Eafl  behave 
very  indecently  at  an  European  table.  I could  not 
help  being  much  flruck  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
firfl  Turk  I faw  eat,  who  was  the  comptroller  of* 
the  cuftoms  of  the  Dardanelles,  in  company 
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with  whom  I happened  to  fup  at  the  French 
Confutes  table.  That  Turk  tore  his  meat  in 
pieces  with  his  fingers,  and  wiped  them  with  his 
napkin.  My  furprife  at  this  mode  of  eating 
ceafed  when  I became  more  familiar  with  the 
manners  of  thole  people.  They  know  not  the  ufe 
of  table  napkins,  and  fuppofe  them  to  be  hand- 
kerchiefs, with  which  they  are  to  wipe  them- 
felves.  They  are  much  at  a lofs  when  a piece 
of  meat  is  to  be  cut ; for  they  think  it  indecent  to 
make  ufe  of  the  left  hand  in  cutting  it,  as  with  it 
they  perform  their  ablutions.  They  manage 
better  when  the  meats  are,  after  their  own  fa- 
ihion,  cut  into  fmall  bits,  before  being  fet  down 
on  the  table.  We,  Europeans,  W'ere  at  firft 
fhocked  to  fee  fo  many  hands  in  the  difh  toge- 
ther. But,  as  the  Mahometans  are  obliged,  by 
the  laws  of  their  religion,  to  pay  the  utmoft  at- 
tention to  perfonal  cleanlinefs,  and  are  habitu^ 
ated  to  it,  there  is  in  reality  little  difference,  in 
point  of  delicacy,  between  their  mode  of  eating 
and  ours. 

The  more  eminent  Schiechs  in  the  defart  eat 
of  nothing  but  Pilau,  or  boiled  rice.  It  is  ferved 
up  in  a very  large  wooden  plate.  The  company 
fit  down  and  eat,  one  after  another,  till  the 
whole  contents  of  the  plate  be  exhaufted,  or 
they  are  fatisfied.  In  the  houfes  of  perfons 
«f  diftinflion  in  the  towns,  feveral  of  thefe  plates 
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are  fet,  one  upon  another,  in  a pyramidical 
form.  When  the  mafters  rife,  the  fervants  fit 
down  at  the  fame  table;  and  eat  up  what  re- 
mains. 

The  meal  was  ferved  up  in  a different  ftyle  at 
■ Merdin^  where  I dined  with  fifteen  of  the  Wai- 
■wode*s  officers.  A fervant  flood  in  the  middle 
• of  the  company,  to  fet  down  and  remove  the 
difhes  which  were  brought  in  by  the  other  fer- 
vants. Hardly  was  a plate  fet  down  upon  the 
table,  when  fixteen  hands  were  thrufl  into  it, 
all  at  once,  and  foon  emptied  it  of  its  contents, 
efpecially  when  this  was  pafl'ryj  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Eafl,  whofe  drink  is  water,  are 
paffionately  fond  of.  They  eat  with  amazing 
quicknefs  in  the  Eafl.  At  Merdin  we  emptied 
more  than  fourteen  plates  within  lefs  than  twen- 
ty minutes. 

The  Muffulmans  in  general,  and  particularly 
the  Arabs,  repeat  always  a fliort  prayer  befor-e 
fitting  down  to  a meal,  “ In  the  name  of  the 
mofl  merciful  God.”  When  any  one  has  done 
eating,  he  rifes,  without  waiting  for  the  reft,  and  I 
fays,  God  be  praifed.”  They  drink  little  ■ 
while  they  eat ; but,  as  they  rife  from  the  table, 
after  wafhing,  they  drink  feme  cold  water,  and 
a cup  of  coffee. 

The  Arabians,  in  the  eaftern  part  of  this 
fountry,  are  not  lefs  fond  than  the  Turks  of 
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coffee,  which  they  alfo  call  Kahwe.  They  pre- 
pare it  in  the  manner  which  we  have  adopted 
from  them.  The  only  difference,  between  their 
mode  of  preparing  it  and  ours,  is,  that  they,  in- 
ftead  of  grinding  their  coffee-beans,  pound  them 
in  a mortar.  We  carried  a coffee-mill  with  us 
into  Arabia,  but  foon  found  the  tafte  of  the 
pounded  coffee  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
ground,  and  left  off  ufing  our  mill.  The  pound- 
ing feems  better  to  exprefs  the  oily  parts  of  the 
bean,  which  give  the  coffee  its  peculiar  relilh. 
The  people  of  the  Eaft  always  drink  their  coffee 
without  either  milk  or  fugar. 

It  is  odd  enough  that,  in  Yemen,  the  proper 
country  of  which  the  coffee  plant  is  a native, 
there  fhould  be  lb  little  coffee  drunk.  It  is  there 
called  Bunn,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  heating 
effects  upon  the  blood.  The  favourite  drink  of 
the  Arabians  of  this  province  is  prepared  from 
the  hulks  of  coffee-beans,  llightly  roalled,  and 
pounded.  It  is  called  Kahwe,  or  more  com,- 
monly  Kifcher.  It  taffes  like  tea,  and  is  thought 
refreffiing.  People  of  diffinäiion  drink  it  out  of 
porcelain  cups,  and  the  lower  fort  out  of  cups 
of  coarfe  earthern  ware. 

Although  the  Muffulmans  are  forbidden  the 
ufe  of  all  intoxicating  liquors,  yet  many  of 
them  are  paffionately  fond  of  thefe,  and  drink 
them  privately,  and  at  night,  in  their  own 
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houfes.  Our  phyficlan  faw,  in  the  houfe  of  a 
rich  merchant  at  Loheia,  all  the  necelTary  in. 
ftruments  for  diftilling  brandy.  On  the  fron- 
tiers  of  Arabia,  where  there  are  Chriftians,  both 
wine  and  fpiritous  liquors  are  to  be  found  ; but 
in  Arabia,  none  of  thefe  are  to  be  obtained, 
except  from  the  Jews  of  Sana,  who  have  great 
plenty,  and  that  of  excellent  quality.  They 
fupply  their  countrymen  ; but,  having  no  calks, 
they  are  obliged  to  carry  their  wine  and  brandy 
in  copper  veffels,  which  renders  the  ufe  of 
them  dangerous  to  the  health.  The  Englilh, 
too,  fometimes  bring  Arrack  from  India  to 
Mokha. 

At  Loheya,  we  bought  a fort  of  wine,  pre- 
pared from  an  infufion  of  dry  grapes  in  water, 
in  a pot  which  is  buried  in  the  ground,  to  make 
the  liquor  ferment.  We  had  alfo  offered  to  us 
a thick,  white  liquor,  called  Bufa,  which  is  pre- 
pared from  meal  mixed  with  water,  and  brought 
into  a Hate  of  fermentation.  It  is  ufed  at  Bafra, 
and  is  ftill  more  common  in  Armenia,  where 
the  inhabitants  keep  it  in  large  earthern  pots, 
half  buried  in  the  ground,  and  draw  it  out 
for  ufe  by  the  infertion  of  reeds.  A proof 
of  the  permanency  of  national  culloms  is,  that 
Xenophon  found  this  fame  liquor  ufed  in 
Armenia,  and  preferved  in  this  very  manner  (r). 
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The  Arabians  are,  in  general,  a fober,  frugal 
nation,  which  is  probably  the  caufe  of  their  lean- 
nefs,  and  feemingly  ftinted  growth.  Their 
ufual  articles  of  food  are  rice,  pulfe,  milk,  but- 
ter, and  Keimak^  or  whipped  cream.  They 
are  not  without  animal  food  ; but  they  feldom 
cat  of  it ; for  it  is  thought  very  unwholefome 
in  thefe  hot  countries.  Mutton  is  the  moft 
common  fpecies  of  animal  food  ufed  here ; and 
on  it  the  Arabians  of  the  defart  chiefly  live. 
As  the  caftration  of  animals,  though  not  forbid- 
den by  the  MuflTulman  law,  is  little  pradlifed 
here,  wedder-mutton  is  never  ufed  by  the  Ara- 
bians. 

The  common  people  in  Arabia  have  little  other 
food,  but  bad  bread  made  of  Durra,  a fort  of 
coarfe  millet,  by  kneading  it  wdth  cameFs  milk, 
oil,  butter,  or  greafe.  I could  not  eat  of  this 
bread  at  firft,  and  would  have  preferred  to  it 
the  word  bread  I had  ever  eaten  in  Europe ; but 
the  people  of  the  country,  being  accuftomed  to 
it,  prefer  it  to  barley  bread,  which  they  think 
too  light. 

The  modes  of  baking  bread  are  dilferent  in 
different  places  of  Arabia.  In  the  fhip  in  which 
we  failed  from  Jidda  to  Loheya,  there  was  a fail- 
lor,  whofe  talk  every  afternoon  was  to  prepare 
'Durra  for  next  day’s  bread.  He  broke  and 
bruifed  the  grain  between  'two  ftones,  one  of 
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which  was  convex,  the  other  concave.  Of  the 
meal  thus  prepared,  he  formed  dough,  and  then 
divided  it  into  fmall  cakes.  In  the  meantime, 
the  oven  was  heated  ; but  it  was  fimply  an 
earthen  pot  glazed ; and  a fire  of  charcoal  was 
kindled  up  within  it.  When  the  oven  was  fuf- 
ficiently  heated,  the  cakes  were  laid  againft  the 
fides  of  the  pot,  without  removing  the  coals, 
and  in  a few  moments  the  bread  was  taken  up 
half-roafted,  and  was  eaten  hot. 

The  Arabians  of  the  defart  ufe  a heated  plate 
of  iron,  or  a gridiron,  in  preparing  their  cakes* 
When  they  have  no  gridiron,  .they  roll  their 
dough  into  balls,  and  put  it  either  among  live 
coals,  or  into  a fire  of  camels  dung,  where  they 
'cover  k till  it  is  penetrated  by  the  heat.  They 
then  remove  the  afhes,  and  eat  the  bread,  while 
it  is  fcarcely  dry,  and  kill  hot.  In  the  towns, 
the  Arabians  have  ovens  like  ours  ; their  bread 
is  of  barley-meal,  and  of  the  form  and  thick- 
nefs  of  our  pancakes ; but  they  never  give  it 
enough  of  the  fire. 

It  is  fmgular  that  the  Arabs,  w^ho  are  no 
llrangers  to  the  invention  of  mills,  fhould  ftill 
continue  the  old  and  troublefome  praäice  of 
bruifmg  their  grain  with  ftones,  without  machi- 
nery. But  I fufpeö  that  they  find  bread  made 
of  meal  prepared  in  this  way  to  tafte  more 
agreeably  than  that  which  is  made  of  meal  that 
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has  been  ground  in  a mill.  The  negroes,  of 
certain  countries  in  Africa,  are  faid  to  prefer 
the  mode  of  bruifing  their  maize  upon  a ftone, 
even  after  they  have  lived  long  among  Euro- 
peans. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  tht  Drefs  and  Faßnons  of  the  Arabia?is, 

HEN  fpeaking  of  the  drefs  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Eaft  in  general,  I communicated  fome 
idea  of  the  dreffes  ufed  by  the  Arabians.  I 
defcribed  the  drefs  of  people  of  diftinftion  in 
Yemen,  when  I had  occahon  to  mention  the 
drefs  of  ceremony  with  which  I was  favoured 
by  the  Imam  of  Sana.  But  there  is  a great  va- 
riety in  the  national  dreffes  of  the  Arabians, 
and  various  fafhions  prevail  among  them,  which 
I muft  not  leave  unnoticed. 

Nothing  can  be  more  inconvenient  or  expen- 
five  than  the  head-drefs  worn  by  Arabians  of 
fafhion.  They  wear  fifteen  caps,  one  over  an- 
other, fome  of  which  are  indeed  of  linen,  but 
the  reft  of  thick  cloth  or  cotton.  I’hat  which 
covers  all  the  reft  is  ufually  richly  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  has  always  fome  fentence  of  the 
Koran  embroidered  upon  it.  Over  all  ihefc 
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caps  they  wrap  a large  piece  of  mufiin,  called  a 
Safch,  ornamented  at  the  ends,  which  flow 
loofe  upon  the  fhoulders,  with  fijk  or  golden 
fringes.  As  it  mufl:  be  very  difagreeable,  in  a 
hot  country,  to  have  the  head  always  loaded 
in  this  manner,  the  Arabians,  when  In  their 
own  houfes,  or  with  intimate  friends,  lay  afide 
this  ufelefs  weight,  all  to  one  or  two  of  the  caps. 
But,  before  perfons  whom  they  are  obliged  to 
treat  with  ceremony  or  refpefl,  they  dare  not 
appear  without  their  turbans.  Thofe  who  de- 
fire  to  pafs  for  men  of  learning,  difcover  their 
pretenfions  by  the  bulk  of  their  turbans. 

Arabians  of  rank  wear  one  piece  of  drefs, 
which  is  not  in  ufe  among  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  Eafli.  This  is  a piece  of  fine  Ijnen  upon 
the  flioulder,  which  feems  to  have  been  origin- 
ally intended  to  flielter  the  wearer  from  the  fun 
and  rain,  but  is  now  merely  ornamental. 

The  common  clafs  of  Arabs  wear  only  two 
caps,  with  the  Safch  carelefsly  bound  on  the 
head.  Some  have  drawers  and  a fliirt ; but  the 
greater  number  have  only  a piece  of  linen  about 
their  loins,  a large  girdle  with  the  'Jamhea^  and 
a piece  of  cloth  upon  the  flioulders ; in  other 
refpeös  they  are  naked,  having  neither  fboes 
nor  ftockings.  In  the  highlands,  where  the 
climate  is  colder,  the  people  wear  Iheep  (kins. 
The  fcanty  clothes  which  they  wear  through  the 
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'day,  are  alfo  their  covering  by  night ; the  cloth 
fwaddled  about  the  waift  fcrves  for  a mattrafs  ; 
and  the  linen  garment  worn  about  the  loins  is 
a Iheet  to  cover  the  Arab  while  he  fleeps.  The 
highlanders,  to  fecure  themfelves  from  being 
infefted  by  infects,  fleep  in  facksi 

Perfons  in  a middle  rank  of  life  wear,  in- 
ftead  of  (hoes,  fandals,  being  merely  fmgle  folesj 
or  fometimes  thin  pieces  of  wood,  bound  upon 
the  foot  wdth  a flrap  of  drelfed  leather.  People 
of  better  fortune  ufe  flippers,  like  thofe  worn 
through  the  reft  of  the  Eaft  ; and  this  is  alfo 
the  drefs  for  the  feet  worn  by  the  women. 

The  ordinary  drefs  of  the  Arabs  is  indeed 
Ample  enough  ; but  they  have  alfo  a fort  of 
great  coat,  without  fleeves,  called  Abba^  which 
is  fimpler  ftill.  I was  acquainted  with  a blind 
taylor  at  Bafra^  who  earned  his  bread  by  making 
Abbas  / fo  that  they  cannot  be  of  a very  nice 
fliape,  or  made  of  many  pieces.  In  Yemen  they 
are  w'orn  only  by  ttavellers  ; but  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lachfa,  the  Abba  is  a piece  of  drefs 
commonly  ufed  by  both  fexes^ 

In  feveral  places  in  Arabia,  the  men  wear  no 
drawers  j but  thefe  with  a large  ftiirt  are  all  the 
drefs  ufed  by  the' lower  women.  In  the  Teha- 
ma, women  of  this  clafs  wrap  a linen  cloth  about 
their  loins  in  the  manner  of  drawers.  The  wo- 
men of  Hedsjas  veil  their  faces,  like  thofe  of 
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Egypt,  with  a narrow  piece  of  linen,  which 
leaves  both  the  eyes  uncovered.  In  Yemen, 
they  wear  a larger  veil,  which  covers  the  face  fo 
entirely,  that  the  eyes  can  hardly  be  difcerned. 
At  Sana  and  Mokha,  they  cover  the  face  with  a 
gauze  veil,  which  is  often  embroidered  with 
gold.  They  wear  all  rings  on  their  fingers, 
arms,  nofe,  and  ears.  They  ftain  their  nails 
red,  and  their  hands  and  feet  of  a brownifh 
yellow  colour,  with  the  juice  of  the  plant  El~ 
hcnne.  The  circle  of  the  eyes,  and  even  the 
eye-lafhes,  they  paint  black,  with  a preparation 
of  lead  ore  called  KochheL  The  men  fometimes 
imitate  this  mode  of  painting  the  eyes  with 
Kocbhel ; but  perfons  of  fenfe  laugh  at  fo  effe- 
minate a practice. 

This  mode  of  ftaining  the  fkin  of  a brown 
colour,  is  poffibly  ufed  by  the  women  of  the 
low  country,  in  confequence  of  the  natural  fal- 
lownefs  of  their  complexion.  They  fancy,  that, 
when  the  whole  body  is  brown,  the  peculiar 
darknefs  of  the  countenance  will  efcape  obfer- 
vation,  I conjecture  this  much  concerning  the 
women,  from  the  practice  of  the  men ; they 
going  alnioft  naked,  rub  the  body  all  over  with 
Elhenne^  and  thus  become  entirelv  brown. 

The  women  of  Yemen  alfo  make  black  punc- 
tures in  their  face  to  improve  their  beauty. 
Their  natural  complexion  is  a deep  yellow  ; but. 
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among  the  hills,  are  perfons  of  fair  complexions 
and  fine  faces,  and  there  even  among  the  pea- 
fantry.  In  the  towns,  thefe  women,  who  think 
themfelves  handfome,  lift  up  their  veils  to  fhew 
their  beauty,  whenever  they  think  they  can  dö 
it  unobferved. 

Fafhion  fhews  its  influence,  in  a particular 
manner,  in  the  modes  in  which  the  hair  and 
beard  are  worn  in  Arabia.  In  the  Imam  of 
Sana’s  dominions,  all  men,  of  whatever  ftation, 
fhave  their  heads.  In  other  parts  of  Yemen, 
all  men,  even  the  Shiechs,  preferve  their  hair, 
wrap  it  in  a handkerchief,  and  knot  it  up  be- 
hind ; caps  and  turbans  are  not  in  ufe  there. 
Some  of  the  highlanders  keep  their  hair  long 
and  loofe,  and  bind  the  head  with  fmall  cords. 

Every  body,  without  exception,  wears  the 
beard  of  its  natural  length  ; but  the  Arabs  keep 
their  muftachios  very  fliort.  In  the  highlands 
of  Yemen,  where  few  ftrangers  are  ever  feen, 
it  is  difgraceful  to  appear  without  a beard.  Our 
fervant  wore  only  his  muftachios ; and  thofe 
good  highlanders  fancied  that  we  had  ftiaven 
him  by  way  of  puniftiment  for  fome  fault. 

The  Turks,  on  the  contrary,  fhave  their 
beards,  and  keep  only  their  muftachios  long. 
Among  this  nation,  the  beard  is  an  enfign  of 
honour  and  dignity ; and  therefore  the  flaves 
and  domeftic  fervants  of  great  men  are  obliged 
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to  keep  themfelves  clofe  fhaven.  The  Perfians 
wear  long  muftachios,  and  clip  their  beards  in 
an  aukward  enough  fafhion.  The  Kiirdes  diave 
their  beards,  but  preferve  their  muftachios,  with 
a lift  of  hair  upon  each  cheek. 

The  Arabians  have  all  black  beards.  Some  old 
men,  when  their  beards  are  whitened  by  time, 
dye  them  red  ; but  this  practice  is  generally  dif- 
approved.  The  Perfians  blacken  their  beards, 
although  naturally  black,  and  continue  to  do  fo, 
till  a very  advanced  age.  Turkidi  gravity 
could  not  endure  the  ufe  of  this  fafliion  of  orna- 
ment. Some  young  noblemen  are  indeed  be- 
ginning to  imitate  this  Perfian  mode,  in  order 
to  difguife  the  whitenefs  of  their  beards  ; for 
this  colour  of  their  hair  is  more  common  in 
Turky  than  in  the  fouthern  regions  of  Afia.  A 
white  beard  is  thought  by  the  Turks  to  be  very 
unbecoming  for  a man  of  rank. 

When  Turks,  who  have  had  themfelves  fhaveni 
in  their  youth,  determine  upon  fuffering  their 
beards  to  grow,  they  obferve  the  ceremony  of  pro- 
nouncing a Fatha,  which  is  confidered  as  a vow  to 
preferve  their  hair  untouched  by  a razor  through 
the  reft  of  life.  The  Mahometans  perhaps  fancy, 
as  fome  travellers  have  reprefented,  that  angels 
occupy  their  beards.  It  is  at  leaft  certain,  that 
a man  who  cuts  his  beard,  after  having  once  de- 
termined to  preferve  it  long,  is  feverely  punifli- 
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ed  for  the  breach  of  his  vow.  At  Bafra,  ho 
would  be  condemned  to  receive  three  hundred 
blows  with  a ftick,  but  might  indeed,  for  a round 
fum,  efcape  the  punilhment.  An  inhabitant  of 
that  city,  who  had,  twelve  years  before  I vifited 
it,  fhaven  himfelf  in  a drunken  fit,  fled  to  India, 
and  dürft  never  return,  for  fear  of  the  difgrace, 
and  the  punifliment,  which  he  had  merited  both 
by  his  {having  and  his  drunkennefs. 

The  Jews,  through  all  the  Eaft,  preferve  their 
beards  from  their  youth.  They  wear  the  beard 
not  in  the  fame  form  as  the  Muffulmans  and 
Chriftia^,  fhaving  none  of  it  about  the  temples 
and  the  ears.  To  diftinguifli  themfelves  ftill 
more  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  they  retain  two 
tufts  of  hair  hanging  over  their  ears.  Thefe 
Jews  of  Arabia  refemble  thofe  of  Poland  ; only 
they  have  a more  decent  and  lefs  beggarly  af- 
pe£l.  They  dare  not  wear  the  turban,  but  are 
obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  a fmall  bon- 
net. Neither  are  they  fuff’ered  to  drefs  in  any 
colour  but  blue  ; all  their  clothes  are  of  blue 
cloth.  They  are  alfo  forbidden  the  ufe  of  the 
yamb^a. 

As  there  are  many  Banians  fettled  in  Arabia, 
I fhall  add  a few  words  refpedling  their  drefs.  It 
confifts  of  a turban  of  a particular  form,  a pifece 
of  linen  upon  the  flioulders,  another  piece  of  li- 
nen fixed  by  a firing  about  their  loins,  and  flip- 
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pers.  Some  alfo  wear  over  thefe  pieces  of  drefs 
a long  white  robe,  which  plaits  upon  the  haunch- 
es, and  fits  clofe  upon  the  body  and  the  arms. 
Thefe  Indians  ufed  to  drefs  entirely  in  white  ; 
but  they  received,  fome  years  fince,'an  order 
from  Sana,  enjoining  them  to  wear  red  clothes. 
To  obtain  a difpenfation  from  this  change  of 
drefs,  they  paid  a confiderable  fum  to  the  Imam, 
and  the  order  was  revoked.  They  were  foon 
after  enjoined,  by  another  edict,  to  wear  a red, 
inftead  of  a white  turban  : But,  not  choofing  to 
buy  off  in  this  inftance,  they  obeyed,  and  now 
wear  a red  turban,  with  the  reft  of  their  drefs 
white. 


. CHAP.  V. 

Arabian  PolUenefs. 

In  Yemen,  Oman,  and  Perfia,  an  European 
is  treated  with  as  much  civility  as  a Mahometan 
would  find  in  Europe.  Some  travellers  com- 
plain of  the  rude  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Eaft  ; but  it  muft  be  allowed  that  the  Euro- 
peans often  involve  themfelves  in  embarralTments 
in  thefe  countries,  by  being  the  firft  to  exprefs 
contempt  or  averfion  for  the  Muflulmans.  A 
proof  of  the  defire  of  thqfe  governments  to  obs 
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tain  the  friendßiip  of  Europeans,  is  their  exad*- 
ing  eafier  duties  of  cuftom  from  them  than  from 
other  nations,  as  I had  occalion  to  remark,  both 
in  Perfia,  and  throughout  all  Arabia. 

In  Turkey  they  are  lefs  kindly  treated.  A 
comparifon  of  the  manners  of  the  Turks  with 
thofe  of  the  Arabians  will  beft  prove  the  fupe- 
rior  politenefs  of  the  latter  nation. 

The  Turks  in  general  hate  Europeans  ; pro- 
bably from  an  indiftinä:  remembrance  of  the 
bloody  wars  which  they  have  at  different  times 
waged  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weft.  Chil- 
dren  are,  with  them,  as  much  terrified  at  the 
name  of  European  as  with  us  at  the  name  of 
Turk.  Turks,  in  the  fervice  of  Europeans,  con- 
fider  their  mafters  as  indebted  to  them  for  pro- 
teftion,  yet  are  defpifed  by  their  countrymen 
for  eating  the  bread  of  Chriftians,  and  at  Con- 
ftantinople  are  nicknamed  fwine-herds.  The 
Europeans  are  held  in  particular  abhorrence  at 
Damietta,  Damafcus,  and  Kahira.  The  Ara- 
bians, having  never  had  any  quarrels  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe,  have  not  the  fame  reafons 
for  viewing  them  with  averfion. 

Neither  are  the  Chriftians  of  the  Eaft  treated 
equally  well  in  all  the  different  parts  of  Afia. 
The  Armenians  and  Georgians  are  not  ill 
looked  upon  in  Perfia  ; and  may  afpire  to  the 
firft  pofts  in  the  army,  without  changing  their 
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religion.  I .was  myfelf  acquainted  at  Shiraz 
with  a Khan,  and  feveral  officers,  who  were 
Chriftians,  and  natives  of  Georgia.  The  Turks 
again  admit  no  Chriflian  foldiers  into  their 
armies,  and  regard  their  Chriftian  fellow  fub- 
jefts  with  the  moft  infolent  contempt. 

In  Arabia,  the  Chriftians  are  called  Najfara 
or  Nufrani.  As  they  are  incapable  of  any  ho- 
nourable office  in  this  country,  the  moft  re- 
fpedable  among  them  are  merchants.  The  A- 
rabians,  for  this  reafon,  give  every  Chriftian  of 
a decent  appearance  the  title  either  of  Chauadß 
je,  or  of  Barfagan,  two  appellations  both  fignify- 
ing  merchant.  A Chriftian  of  more  ordinary 
drefs  and  equipage  is  called  Mallim,  or  mafter, 
as  they  fuppofe  fuch  a one  to  be  an  artifan.  I 
had  afl'umed  the  name  of  Abdallah,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly called  in  Arabia  Chauadsje  Abdalla, 
and  in  Perfia  Abdalla  Aga,  In  Natolia^  where 
the  Turkifli  language  prevails,  and  civility  feems 
to  be  unknown,  the  Turks  call  the  Chriftians  of  the 
Eaft  Dsjaiirler,  a term  extremely  contemptuous. 
A Turk,  who  had  hired  me  his  mules  for  the 
journey  between  Aleppo  and  Konic,  and  was 
confequently  in  my  fervice,  never  gave  me  an- 
other name  than  Dsjaur,  I told  him  indeed, 
that  I was  not  a Dsjaur,  but  a Frank  ; and  he^ 
afterwards  gave  me  the  name  of  Frank  or  Ab- 
dallah. 
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The  behaviour  of  the  Turks  to  the  Chriftians 
correfponds  to  the  reproachful  language  in  which 
they  addrefs  them.  In  the  Turkifh  empire, 
Chriftians  are  obliged  to  wear  a badge,  which 
marks  their  fervile  condition,  and  to  pay  a 
poll-tax,  In  Conftantinople,  Chriftians,  as 
they  pafs,  are  required  either  to  fweep  the 
ftreets,  and  remove  the  filth,  or  to  pay  mo- 
ney, that  they  may  be  excufed.  Thefe  vexa- 
tious impofitions  are  not  warranted  by  the  go- 
vernment ; but  fo  abjedt  is  the  condition  of  the 
Chriftians,  that  they  dare  not  complain  of  an 
injury  fuffered  from  a Mahometan.  They  are 
in  danger  of  being  infulted  if  they  appear  in 
the  ftreets  on  days  of  public  feftivity.  I ftiall 
mention  one  inftance,  out  of  many,  which  I 
witnefled,  of  the  infolence  of  the  Turks.  In 
Natolia,  we  met  in  the  high  way  with  a Turk, 
who  being  about  to  mount  his  horfe,  compelled 
an  honeft  Greek  merchant  to  alight  from  his 
mule,  and  hold  the  ftirrup  to  him.  An  Arab 
would  blufti  for  fuch  rudenefs.  A Schiech, 
from  whom  we  had  hired  camels,  ufed  often  to 
prefent  his  back  for  a ftep  by  which  I might 
mount  my  dromedary. 

I know  enough  of  the  Chriftians  of  the  Eaft, 
to  induce  me  to  believe  that  their  own  conduct 
often  draws  upon  them  the  contempt  of  the 
Turks  j at  leaft,  the  Greek  merchants  whom  I 
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faw  in  Natolia  were  mean,  flattering,  babbling 
creatures  ; qualities  which  could  not  but  render 
them  contemptible  to  a haughty  and  ferious  na- 
tion. They  would  eagerly  run  to  hold  the 
ftirrup,  not  only  to  a Turk,  but  even  to  their 
own  Katerdsjh  or  horfe-hirers,  with  whom  they 
condefcend  to  cultivate  a fhameful  familiarity. 
A Turk,  who  was  fervant  to  two  Greeks,  called 
his  mailers  Dsjaurlers^  and  they  him  Bekir 
or  Mr  Bekir.  In  the  prefence  of  the  Turks, 
they  call  themfelves  Dsjaurlers,  and  give  the 
Turks  the  pompous  titles  of  Bafchaniy  Effcndum, 
Stdtanum,  Sec.  exclufively;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  abfence  of  the  Turks,  they  difcover  an 
infufferable  degree  of  vanity,  and  the  foftefl: 
names  they  give  them  are  Kafr  and  Kopek. 
The  Armenians  indeed  are  of  a different  charac- 
ter. They  are  grave  and  fincere,  behave  with 
a degree  of]  dignity,  and  know  better  how  to 
command  the  elleem  of  the  Turks,  who  treat 
them  better  than  the  Greeks.  They  fometimes, 
or  indeed  pretty  often,  hear  themfelves  called 
infidels ; but  this  reproach  they  laugh  at,  and 
confidently  name  themfelves  Chrillians,  by 
which  means  they  come  to  receive  the  fame 
name  from  the  Mahometans. 

In  Arabia  and  Perfia,  the  Jews  are  held  at 
leall  as  much  in  contempt  as  in  Europe.  In 
Turkey  they  are  very  numerous,  and  pra£life 
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all  different  trades.  Among  thofe  of  them  who 
are  employed  in  commerce,  are  fomerich  bankers, 
who  often  rife  into  credit  with  people  in  power, 
and  afford  proteflion  to  their  brethren.  The 
Arabians  call  them  Jehudi.  In  Turkey,  where 
they  are  infulted  alike  by  the  JMuffuImans  and 
the  Chriftians,  they  receive  the  denomination  of 
Tschefied,  which  is  ilill  more  opprobrious  than 
than  that  of  Dsjaur. 

The  chief  part  of  Arabian  politenefs  is  hofpi- 
tality  j a virtue  which  is  hereditary  to  the  na- 
tion, and  which  they  ftill  exercife  in  its  primi- 
tive fimplicity.  An  ambaflador  fent  to  any 
prince  or  Schiech  has  his  expences  defrayed, 
and  receives  prefents,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  Eaft.  A traveller  of  any  diftinclion, 
who  fhould  go  to  fee  any  great  Schiech  in  the 
defart,  would  receive  the  fame  treatment.  I have 
fpoken  occafionally  of  the  Kans  and  Manfales, 
or  houfes  of  hofpitable  entertainment,  in  which 
I was  received  on  my  travels.  What  appears 
to  diflinguifli  the  Arabians  from  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  Eaft,  is,  that  they  exercife 
hofpitality  to  all,  ivithout  refpeft  of  rank  or  re- 
ligion. 

The  Arabians  invite  all  who  come  in  while 
they  are  at  tablb,  to  eat  with  them,  whether  great 
or  fmall,  Mahometans  or  Chriftians.  In  the 
caravans,  I have  often  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing 
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a poor  muleteer  pj^fs  paiTengers  to  fhare  his 
meals^  and,  with  an  air  of  fatisfaftion,  diftri- 
bute  his  little  (lore  of  bread  and  dates  to"whofcNi 
ever  would  accept  any  part  of  it  from  himi  I 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  (hocked  at  the 
behaviour  even  of  rich  Turks,  who  retired  to  a 
corner  to  eat  by  themfelves,  that  they  might 
avoid  afking  any  one  to  partake  of  their  fare. 

When  a Bedouin  Shiech  eats  bread  with  ftran- 
gers,  they  may  truff  his  fidelity,  and  depend 
upon  his  proteöion.  A traveller  will  always  doi 
well  therefore  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
fecuring  the  friendfhip  of  his  guide  by  a meal. 
When  two  Arabians  falute  each  other,  he  who 
fpeaks  firft  lays  his  right  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
fays,  “ SalamAleikwn”  or,  “ peace  be  with  you;*’ 
the  other  replies,  “ Aleikum  effalam**  or,  with 
you  be  peace.”  Old  perfons  commonly  add 
their  bkfling,  or  rather,  “ the  mercy  and  blefling 
“ of  God,”  The  Mahometans  of  Egypt  and  Syria 
never  falute  the  Chriftrans  in  thefe  w^ords ; but 
content  themfelves  with  faying  to  them,  “ Se- 
^ bachd  chair y good  day,”  or,  “ Sahheb  falamaty 
^ friend,  how  art  thou  ?”  In  Yemen,  this  dif- 
tinftion  is  not  obferved.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
highlands  of  Yemen  ufe  a form  of  falutation,  of 
which  I could  never  learn  the  meaning, 

1 long  imagined  that  the  ufe  of  a peculiar  form 
of  falutation  to  Chriftians  was  owing  to  the  or- 
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tllodox  jzeal  of  the  Mahometans ; but  I have 
fince  underftood  that  it  is  rather  owing  to  a fu-* 
perflitious  averfion  in  the  oriental  Chriftians  for 
the  MulTulman  form  of  falutation.  They  would 
not  fuffer  me  to  ufe  thofe  words,  and  would  not 
reply  in  them  to  fome  Turks  who  miftook  them 
for  men  of  their  own  nation  ; , a circumflance 
which  eafily  happens,  as  Chriftians  fometimes 
ufe  the  white  turban  to  procure  refped,  and  to 
make  robbers  fuppofe  them  Turks. 

Tavo  Arabs  of  the  defart  meeting,  fliake  hands 
more  than  ten  times.  Each  kifles  his  own  hand, 
and  ftill  repeats  the  queftion  how  .art  thou 
In  Yemen,  perfons  who  value  themfelves  on  their 
good-breeding  ufe  many  compliments.  Each 
does  as  if  he  Avilhed  the  other's  hand,  and  draws 
back  his  own  to  avoid  receiving  the  fame  ho- 
nour. At  length,  to  end  the  conteft,  the  eldeft 
of  the  two  fuffers  the  other  to  kifs  his  fingers. 
People  of  rank  embrace  their  equals ; and  ail 
treat  one  another  with  a degree  of  politenefs  that 
furprifes  ftrangers. 

At  A^ifitSy  they.obfervc  nearly  the  fame  cuftoms 
as  the  other  inhabitants  of  thc-Eaft.  When  the 
viftt  is  an  ordinary  and  familiar  one,  pipes  of 
Kircber  and  Kaad  are  always  prefented ; on  a 
vifit  of  ceremony,  rofe-water  and  perfumes  are 
added.  When  it  is  time  for  the  vifitor  to  retire, 
a forvant  come.s  in  with  a flafk  of  rofe-watcr,  and 
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befprinkles  the  company  ; another  perfumes  the 
beard  of  the  vifitor,  and  the  wide  fleeves  of  his 
gown.  When  we  firft  faw  the  ceremony  ufed, 
which  was  at  Rafchid^  we  w'ere  a good  deal  fur- 
prifed  to  fee  a fervant  fit  down  befide  us,  'and 
eaft  water  upon  our  faces. 

CHAP.  vi. 


Of  fo7ne  peculiar  Ctfloms. 

In  hot  countries,  cleanlinefs  is  indifpenfibly  ne- 
celfary  to  health.  The  common  people,  who 
reafon  little,  might  forget  or  negleft  a care  fo 
neceifary  to  their  welfare.  For  this  reafon, 
as  it  fhould  feem,  have  the  founders  of  feveral 
feds  enjoined  purifications  and  ablutions  as  a 
religious  duty. 

The  Arabians  are  obliged  to  be  extreme  clean- 
ly by  the  laws  equally  of  their  climate  and  their 
religion  j and  they  obferv'e  thefe  precepts  with 
the  mofl:  fcrupulous  exaditude.  They  not  only 
wafh,  bathe,  and  pair  their  nails  very  often,  but 
cut  away  all  hairs  from  the  body ; and  pluck 
them  from  thofe  parts  upon  which  the  razor  can- 
hot  be  employed,  that  not  the  lead;  impurity  may 
remain  upon  them.  Thofe  are  held  in  contempt 
who  excercife  uncleanly  trades,  fuch  as  the  fer- 
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vants  at  the  public  baths,  barbers,  cooks,  tan- 
ners, &c.  This  contempt,  however,  falls  upon 
the  employment,  without  operating . to  the  ex- 
clufion  of  the  perfon  exercifmg  it  from  fociety. 

Much  has  been  faid  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  cullom  of  circumcifing  infants,  which  feems, 
at  a firfl:  view,  fo  abfurd.  Some  have  referred 
it  to  men’s  difpofition,  to  offer  to  the  Deity  a 
part  of  what  they  hold  deareft,  and  value  as  mofl 
precious.  But  this  feems  to  be  an  aukward  at- 
tempt at  pleafantry,  and  befides,  is  not  true ; 
otherwife  circumcifion  would  be  pradlifed  among 
all  nations,  in  all  climates,  and  would  be  regard- 
ed as  a religious  ceremony ; whereas  it  fubfifls 
only  in  hot  countries,  and  there  not  as  a religi- 
ous inftitution,  but  as  an  old  cuftom. 

It  is  true  that  feveral  nationsj  in  hot  climates, 
do  not  pradife  it,  fuch  as  the  Perfians,  the  In- 
dians, and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  \ 
but  there  are  others  who  obferve  it,  although  not 
enjoined  by  the  precepts  of  their  religion.  Such 
are  the  Chriflians  of  Abyffinia,  and  many  of 
the  idolatrous  people  of  Africa.  The  Mahome- 
tans do  not  confider  circumcifion  as  a religious 
duty,  but  merely  as  a laudable  cuftom  of  their 
anceftors,  worthy  of  being  kept  up.  None  but 
the  fuperftitious  Jews  appear  to  attach  ideas  of 
religious  fandity  to  an  obfervance  which  is  pure- 
ly civil. 

VoL.  Tl.  I i 
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The  cudoni  of  circamcifmg  infants  certainly 
owes  its  origin  to  the  phyfical  nature  of  thefe 
climates.  There  are  fome  corporeal  defers  and 
infirmities  more  common  in  fome  countries  than 
in  others,  which  this  praftice  has  a tendency 
to  remedy  ; and,  where  thefe  prevail,  circumci- 
fion  is  ufed.  Nothing  is  more  effectual  in  pre- 
venting thofe  difeafes,  which,  in  hot  countries, 
are  liable  to  attack  certain  parts,  than  the  keep- 
ing of  thofe  parts  very  clean  by  frequent  ablu- 
tion. Circumcifion  renders  this  ablution  necef- 
fary,  and  reminds  thofe,  who  might  otherwife 
neglect  it,  of  its  utility.  Legiflators  have  accor- 
dingly thought  it  their  duty  to  make  people 
take  fuitable  precautions  for  the  prefervation  of 
health,  by  giving  this  ufeful  cuftom  the  fandion 
of  laws  civil  and  religious. 

- This  conjedure  will  appear  the  more  probable, 
when  it  is  confidered  that  the  pradice  of  circum- 
cifmg  girls  is  general  in  the  fame  countries  in 
which  boys  are  circumcifed.  In  Oman,  on  the 
Ihores  of  the  Perfian  Gulph,  among  the  Chrifli* 
ans  of  Abyflinia,  and  in  Egypt  among  the 
Arabs  and  Copts,  this  latter  cuftom  is  prevalent. 
At  Bafra  and  Bagdad,  all  the  women  of  Arabian 
blood  circumcife  their  daughters  as  well  as  their 
fons.  At  Kahira,  the  women  who  perform  this 
operation  are  as  well  known  as  midwives.  They 
are  openly  called  into  houfes  from  the  ftreets, 
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without  any  fecret  being  made  of  the  Intention 
with  which  they  are  invited. 

In  Egypt,  we  mentioned  to  a nobleman,  who 
had  invited  us  to  his  country  feat,  our  curlofity 
to  know  in  what  manner  girls  were  circumcifed. 
He  immediately  made  a young  Arabian  girl,  who 
had  been  circumcifed,  and  was  then  eighteen 
years  of  age,  to  be  called  in,  and  allowed  us  to 
examine,  in  the  prefence  of  his  fervants,  what 
changes  had  been  produced  by  the  operation, 
upon  the  parts,  and  even  to  make  a drawing  of 
them.  I was  convinced,  that  it  is  alfo  out  of 
cleanlinefs,  and  to  render  ablution  eafier,  that 
the  praflice  of  circumcifing  women  has  been  firfl: 
adopted.  No  law  has  appointed  it,  any  more 
than  that  of  boys ; it  is  a ufage,  not  a religious 
duty. 

The  corruption  of  dead  bodies  has  the  mofl 
deflruftive  effedls  upon  the  health  in  hot  coun- 
tries ; more  fo  than  in  more  temperate  climates. 
It  was  therefore  necelfary  to  fecure  the  inhabi- 
tants, from  its  noxious  influence,  by  increafing, 
through  religious  motives,  their  natural  averfion 
for  dead  carcafes.  Mahomet,  and  fome  other 
founders  of  fefis,  have  for  this  reafon  affixed 
ideas  of  fpiritual  impurity  to  the  afl  of  touch- 
ing a dead  body.  Some  MulTuImans  require 
great  purification  to  cleanfe  a man  thus  defiled, 
and  feparate  him  for  fome  time  from  fociety. 

The 
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The  Arabians  are  lefs  rigid  ; when  a perfon  of 
this  nation  has  had  the  misfortune  to  touch  a 
carcafe,  he  wafhes  himfelf  carefully,  and,  when 
no  mark  of  external  impurity  remains,  he  theft 
returns  to  the  ordinary  intercourfe  of  life. 

A frugal  nation,  who  regard  even  fobriety  as 
a virtue,  muft  naturally  affix  ideas  of  ffiame  to, 
every  thing  that  indicates  any  degree  of  intem- 
perance. The  Arabians  are  greatly  ffiocked 
when  that  accident  happens  to  a man,  which  is 
the  natural  confequcnce  of  the  fulnefs  of  the  in- 
teftines  after  too  copious  a meal,  and  of  the  in- 
digeftion  of  windy  articles  of  diet.  The  Che- 
valier D^Arvieux  has  been  blamed  as  guilty  of 
exaggeration  in  what  he  fays  concerning  the  de- 
licacy of  the  Arabs  upon  this  fcore ; but  I. have 
found  all  that  he  fays  of  the  manners  and  ufages 
of  this  nation  to  be  ftriöly  true.  I am  there- 
fore inclined  to  believe  equally  what  he  relates 
concerning  things  which  I could  not  obferve  or 
verify  myfelf.  It  ffiould  feem  that  the  Arabs 
are  not  all  equally  ffiocked  at  fuch  an  involun- 
tary accident.  Yet,  a Bedouin,  guilty  of  fuch  a 
piece  of  indecency,  would  be  defpifed  by  his 
countrymen.  The  inftance  of  an  Arab  of  the 
tribe  of  Belludsjc  was  mentioned  to  me,  who, 
for  a reafon  of  this  fort,  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
country,  and  never  dürft  return.  ’ 
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The  ignorance  of  the  Arabians  fubjeds  them 
to  all  the  illulions  of  fuperftition.  They  wear 
almoft  all  amulets  upon  their  arms ; on  their 
fingers-  they  have  ordinary  rings.  Their  reli- 
gion is  faid  to  oblige  them  to  take  off  their  rings, 
which  are  of  gold,  or  fet  with  precious  ftones, 
whenever  they  fay  their  prayers,  which,  if  this 
precaution  were  negledled,  would  be  of  no  effit 
cacy.  They  feem  to  think,  that,  in  order  to  be 
heard,  they  muff  appear  before  the  Deity  in  the 
utmoff  humiliation  and  abafement, 


SECTION  XXVII. 

OF  THE  LANGUAGE  AND  SCIENCES  OF  THE 
ARABIANS. 


chap.T. 

Of  the  Language  and  Writing  of  the  Arabians. 

The  Arabian  language,  one  of  the  moft  ancient 
and  general  in  the  world,  has  had  the  fate  of 
other  living  languages,  which  have  been  fpoken 
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through  many  ages,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of 
different  provinces  and  countries  remote  from 
one  another.  It  has  gradually  undergone  fuch 
an  alteration,  that  the  Arabic  fpoken  and  written 
by  Mahomet  may  now  be  regarded  as  a dead 
language. 

From  religious  prejudices,  perhaps  the  Mufful- 
mans  in  general  believe,  and  the  Arabians  affert, 
the  language  of  the  Koran,  and  confequently  the 
dialect  fpoken  at  Mecca  in  the  days  of  Mahomet, 
to  be  the  pureft  and  moft  perfecl  of  all.  That 
dialed,  however,  differs  fo  widely  from  the  mo- 
dern language  of  Arabia,  that  it  is  now  taught 
and  ftudied  in  the  college  of  Mecca  juft  as  the 
Latin  is  at'  Rome.  The  fame  is  done  through 
Yemen  ; and  is  fo  much  the  more  neceffary,  be- 
caufe  the  dialed  of  that  province,  which  differed 
from  that  of  Mecca  eleven  centuries  fince,  has 
fuffered  new  and  very  confiderable  changes  fince 
that  period.  The  dialed  of  the  highlands  of 
Yemen  is  faid  to  have  the  ftrongeft  analogy  to 
the  language  of  the  Koran ; for  thofe  highlanders 
have  little  intercourfe  with  ftrangers.  The  old 
Arabic  language  is;'  through  all  the  Eaft,  juft 
like  Latin  in  Europe,  a learned  tongue,  to  be  ac- 
quired only  in  colleges,  or  by  the  perufal  of  the 
beft  authors. 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  language  diverfi- 
fied  by  fo  man)^  dialed«  a«  that  of  Arabia.  The 
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i^ition  having  extended  their  conquefls,  and 
fent  out  colonies  through  great  part  of  Afia,  and  ah 
moft  over  the  vt'hole  coafts  of  Africa;  the  different 
people  conquered  by  them  have  been  obliged  to 
fpeak  the  language  of  their  new  mafters  and 
neighbours ; but  thofe  people  retained  at  the 
fame  time  terms  and  phrafes  of  their  former  Ian-  . 
guage,  which  have  debafed  the  purity  of  the 
Arabic,  and  formed  a diverfity  of  dialeds. 

Thefe  different  dialeds  in  Arabia  bear  a con- 
fiderable  refemblance  to  thofe  of  Italy  ; beyond 
ihe  confines  of  Arabia,  their  reciprocal  relations 
to  each  other  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Provence,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  all 
the  others  derived  from  the  Latin.  Even  in  the 
narrow  extent  of  the  Imam  of  Sana’s  dominions^ 
this  diverfity  of  dialects  is  very  confiderable.  Not 
only  does  the  language  of  the  Tehama  differ  from 
that  fpoken  in  the  highlands  ; but,  even  in  the 
fame  parts  of  the  country,  people  of  rank  ufe 
words  and  phrafes  entirely  unknown  to  the  reft 
of  the  people.  Thefe  dialers  of  Yemen  differ 
ftill  more  widely  from  thofe  ufed  by  the  Bedou- 
ins in  the  defart,  than  from  one  another. 

The  .pronunciation  of  one  province  differs 
equally  from  that  of  other  provinces.  Letters 
and  founds  are  often  changed  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  produce  an  entire  alteration  upon  the  words. 

I foand  the  pronunciation  of  the  Southern  Arabs 
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more  foft,  and  better  adapted  to  European  organs; 
than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 

A fimilar  diverfity  of  diale£ls  diftinguifhes  the 
Turkifh  language.  The  Turks  of  Bafra  cannot 
underftand  thofe  of  Conftantinople,  and  are  no 
better  underftood  themfelves  by  the  Turcomans 
of  Perfia. 

Although  the  Arabian  conquerors  have  intro- 
duced and  eftabiifhed  their  language  in  the 
countries  which  they  conquered,  yet  their  fub- 
jefts  have  not  always  left  off  the  ufe  of  their  mo- 
ther tongue.  In  Syria  and  Paleftine,  indeed^ 
no  language  is  to  be  heard  but  the  Arabic  ; and 
yet  the  Syriac  is  not  abfolutely  a dead  language^ 
but  is  ftill  fpoken  in  feveral  villages  in  the  Pa- 
chalick  of  Damafcus.  In  many  places,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Merdin  and  Moful;  the  Chrif- 
tians  ftill  fpeak  the  Chaldean  language ; and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  who  do  not  frequent 
towns,  never  hear  any  other  than  their  mother 
tongue.  The  Chriftians  born  in  the  cities  of 
Merden  and  Moful,  although  they  fpeak  Ara- 
bic, Write  in  the  Chaldean  charadlers,  juft  as 
the  Maronites  write  their  Arabic  in  Syriac  let- 
ters, and  the  Greeks  the  Turkifh  in  Greek 
letters. 

Many  people  living  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Arabians  and  Turks  have  loft  the  ufe  of 
their  mother  tongue.  The  Greeks  and  Arme- 
nians 
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mans  fettled  in  Egypt  and  Syria  fpeak  Arabic  j 
and  the  fervices  of  their  public  worfhip  are  per- 
formed in  two  languages  at  once.  In  Natolia, 
thefe  nations  fpeak  their  own  languages  in  feveral 
different  dialedls.  The  Turkllh  officers  fome- 
times  extend  their  defpotifin  to  the  language  of 
their  fubje<^s.  A Pacha  of  Kayfar,  who,  could 
not  endure  to  hear  the  Greek  language  fpoken, 
forbade  the  Greeks  in  his  Pachalic,  under  pain 
of  death,  to  ufe  any  language  but  the  Turkifli. 
Since  that  prohibition  was  iffued,  the  Chriftians 
of  Kayfar  and  Angora  have  continued  to  fpeak 
the  Turldffi,  and  at  prefent  do  not  even  under- 
ftand  their  original  language. 

The  Kurdcs,  who  are  nearly  Independent, 
have  preferved  their  ancient  language,  of  which 
there  are  in  Kurdi/ian  three  principal  dialects, 
I was  informed  that  the  S.abaans,  who  are  com- 
monly called  Chriftians  of  St  John,  ftlll  fpeak 
and  write  their  ancient  language.  The  moft 
learned  of  the  few  of  this  fe£t,  who  are  fettled 
in  Balfa,  was  a farrier  ; hirri  I prevailed  with  to 
write  me  out  the  characters  of  his  language  ; 
but  he  wTote  them  fo  indiftinCtly,  that  I could , 
form  no  idea  of  his  alphabet. 

I was  not  fortunate  enough  to  difcover  any 
Hamjarine  infcriptions  in  Arabia,  although  I 
had  learnt  that  there  were  fuch  in  feveral  places 
written  in  abfolutely  unknown  chara6lers.  I have 
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already  fpoken,  in  the  proper  place,  of  an  in-,.. 
Icription,  probably  ftill  more  ancient,  which 
was  fliown  me  by  a Dutch  renegado,  and  of 
which  the  characters  bore  a great  refemblance 
to  thofe  of  the  infcriptions  among  the  ruins  of 
Perfepolis.  A Maronite  of  Mount  Libanus  re- 
lated to  me,  that  grottos  and  ruins  were  to  be 
feen  upon  a hill  in  his  country,  on  which  were 
unknown  infcriptions,  moft  probably  Phoeni- 
cian. 

The  Arabic  character,  which  was  anciently 
In  ufe,  but  i§  now  entirely  loft,  w^as  the  Kufic, 
It  feems  to  have  been  the  alphabet  of  the  Arabi- 
ans of  Mecca  ; for  the  Koran  was  originally  writ- 
ten in  Kufic  characters.  The  inhabitants  of  Ye- 
men have  always  ufed  a different  alphabet,  and 
therefore  could  not  read  the  Koran,  when  it  was 
firft  publiflied,  after  the  death  of  Mahomet.  In 
Yemen,  I copied  fome  infcriptions  in  Kufic  cha- 
racters, which  had  been  engraven  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Thefe  characters  being  in  fome  degree 
of  a fquare  form,  are  ftill  ufed  in  infcriptions. 

.1  had  flattered  myfelf,  that  I might  obtain 
fome  light  from  medals  concerning  the  ancient 
written  characters  of  this  nation ; but  medals 
are  extremely  rare  in  Arabia ; when  found, 
they  are  commonly  fold  to  the  goldfmiths,  and 
immediately  melted  down.  In  Kurdiftan,  a great 
quantity  of  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Perfian  medals, 

have 
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have  been  dug  up,  and  of  them  better  care  is 
taken ; in  places  remote  from  great  towns,  they 
are  ufed  as  current  money. 

The  invention  of  the  modern  characters,  which 
are  very  different  from  the  Kufic,  is  afcribed  to 
a vizier.  The  Arabians,  Perfians,  and  Turks, 
v/rite  Arabic  in  fets  of  characters  differing  in 
feveral  particulars  from  one  another.  They  have 
alfo  different  modes  of  writing  for  different  forms 
bf  bufmefs,  each  of  which  has  its  particular 
name. 

The  hand-writing  of  the  Arabians  in  the  com- 
mon bufmefs  of  life  is  not  legible.  The  orien- 
tals, however,  value  themfelves  on  their  writing, 
and  have  carried  the  art  of  making  beautiful  writ- 
ten characters  to  high  perfection.  But  the  Arabi- 
ans value  chiefly  a fpecies  of  elegance,  which  con- 
fifts  in  their  manner  of  joining  their  letters,  the 
want  of  which  makes  themfelves  diflike  the  ftyle 
in  which  Arabic  books  are  printed  in  Europe. 

They  fign  their  letters  with  a fort  of  cypher, 
to  prevent  the  poffibility  of  counterfeiting  their 
fignature ; at  leaft,  the  great  and  the  learned  do 
fo.  Their  letters  folded  are  an  inch  in  breadth, 
and  the  leaves  are  palled  together  at  one  end. 
They  cannot  feal  them  j for  wax  is  fo  foft  in  hot 
countries  that  it  cannot  retain  an  impreffion. 
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Of  the  Education  and  Schools  of  th-e  Arabians. 

rt'i 

1 HE  monarchs  of  the  Eaft  do  not  take  the  fame 
care,  or  lay  out  the  fame  expence,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  fcience  as  the  fovereigns  of  Europe. 
In  Arabia,  therefore,  are  neither  numerous  aca- 
demies, nor  men  of  profound  learning. 

Yet  the  Arabian  youth  are  not  entirely  ne- 
glefted.  In  the  cities,  many  of  the  lowell  of  the 
people  are  taught  both  to  read  and  write ; the 
fame  qualifications  are  alfo  common  among  the 
Shiechs  of  the  defart,  and  in  Egypt.  Perfons  of 
diftindion  retain  preceptors  in  their  families  to 
inftru6t  their  children  and  young  flaves ; for 
they  bring  up  fuch  of  their  young  flaves  as  ap- 
pear to  poffefs  natural  abilities,  like  children  of 
the  family. 

In  almofl  every  mofque  is  a fchool,  denomi- 
nated Mcßddrajfc,  having  a foundation  for  the 
fupport  of  teachers,  and  the  entertainment  and 
inftruftion  of  pooV  fcholars.  In  great  towns  are 
Hkewife  other  fchools,  to  which  people  of  middle 
rank  fend  their  children  to  receive  religious  in- 
ftruftioh,  and  to  learn  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  I have  often  feen  fchools  of  this 
fort  in  the  market  place ; they  are  open  like 
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(hops  towards  the  ftreet.  The  noife  and  appear- 
ance of  paffengers  does  not  feein  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  fcholars,  who  fit  before  a fmall 
defk,  and  read  their  leffons  aloud,  balancing 
themfelves  conftantly  in  their  feats ; to  fuch  a 
degree  does  motion  appear  necelTary  to  roufe  and 
keep  up  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  hot 
countries.  No  girls  attend  tbefe  fchools ; they 
are  privately  taught  by  women. 

Befide  thefe  fmall  fchools,  there  are  fome  more 
confiderable  feminaries  of  education  in  fome  great 
towns  in  Arabia,  Thefe  are  colleges  in  which 
the  fciences  of  aflronomy,  aftrology,  philofophy, 
and  medicine  are  taught ; in  thefe  the  Arabi- 
ans, although  pofTefled  of  natural  abilities,  have, 
for  want  of  good  books  and  mailers,  made  but 
little  progrefs.  In  the  dominions  of  the  Imam, 
there  have  long  been,  two  famous  academies ; 
one  at  Zebid  for  Sunnites^  and  the  other  at  Da~ 
mar  for  the  Zeidites.  When  I palfed  through 
thefe  two  cities,  I happened  to  negled  making 
myfelf  acquainted  with  the  profelTors,  or  ac- 
quiring any  knowledge  of  their  fyllein  of  in- 
ftrudion.  I fuppofe,  however,  that  the  fame 
lludies  are  cultivated  in  thefe  two  academies  as 
in  that  of  Dsjamea  el  Aßar  at  Kahira. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  and  the 
ftudy  of  the  ancient  hillory  of  the  Mahometans, 
are  the  principal  employments  of  men  of  letters 
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among  the  Arabiails.  Thefe  fludieS  take  up 
much  time ; for  the  ftudent  muff  not  only  ac- 
quire the  ancient  Arabic,  but  alfo  make  himfelf 
familiar  yitk  all  the  commentators  on  the  Ko- 
ran, the  tiumber  of  whom  is  very  confiderable. 

I was  informed,  that  all  men  of  letters  under- 
go a public  examination,  before  they  can  be 
promoted  to  any  employment,  civil  or  ecclefi- 
aftical.  Yet  thofe  examinations  are  furely  con- 
duced with  partiality;  for  many  perfons,  indif- 
ferently qualified,  rife  to  confiderable  offices, 
while  men  of  merit  are  often  obliged  to  aC  as 
tranferibers  or  fchoolmaflers. 


CHAP.  HI. 

Of  Arabian  Poetty  and  Eloquence. 

The  Arabians  have  been  always  accounted  ad- 
mirers of  poetry.  Their  early  hiftory  records 
many  inftances  of  the  eflimation  in  which  they 
held  this  art,  even  before  the  days  of  Mahomet, 
and  of  the  glory  which'any  family  acquired  that 
produced  a poet; 

The  Arabians  have  no  great  poets  among 
them  at  prefent,  although  they  ftill  cultivate 
poetry,  and  fometimes  reward  thofe  who  excel 
ill  it.  The  beft  poets  are  among  the  Bedouins 
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of  Dsjof.  A Schiech  of  that  country  was,  a 
few  years  fince,  imprifoned  at  Sana.  The 
Schiech,  obferving  a bird  upon  the  roof  of  a 
houfe,  recollefted  the  opinion  of  thofe  pious 
Mufllilmans,  who  think  it  a meritorious  action 
to  deliver  a bird  from  a cage.  He  thought  that 
he  himfelf  had  as  good  a right  to  liberty  as  any 
bird,  and  expreifed  this  idea  in  a poem,  which 
his  guards  got  by  heart,  and  which  becoming 
generally  known,  at  length  reached  the  Monarch’s 
ears,  \Yho  was  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that  he  fet  the 
Schiech  at  liberty,  although  he  had  been  guilty 

of  various  afts  of  robbery. 

The  Arabians  often  fing  the  exploits  of  their 

Schiechs.  Not  long  fince,  the  tribe  of  Khafael 
having  obtained  a viöory  over  the  Pacha  of 
Bagdad,  made  a fong,  in  which  the  adlions  of 
every  one  of  their  chiefs  were  celebrated.  But  the 
tribe  of  Khafael  being  beaten  next  year  by  the 
Pacha,  a poet  of  Bagdad  made  a parody  of  the 
Arabian  fong,  in  which  he  extolled  the  valour 
of  the  Pacha  and  his  officers.  In  my  time,  the 
fong  of  the  Arabians  ftill  continued  to  be  fung 
at  Bagdad,  and  among  the  Bedouins.  When 
AJfad,  Pacha  of  Damafcus,  who  had  long  com- 
manded the  caravans,  and  was  beloved  by  the 
Arabians,  was  aflaffmated  by  order  of  the  Sul- 
tan, the  Bedouins  made  an  elegy  on  his  death, 
and  fang  it  openly  in  the  towns  of  Syria.  That 
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piece  is  in  the  form  of  a dialogue  between  fome 
Arabians,  the  daughter  of  the  Schiech  of  the 
tribe  of  Harb,  and  the  lieutenant  of  the  affafli- 
nated  Pacha. 

A Maronite  informed  me,  that  the  poets  of 
cf  Syria  fent  their  compofitions  to  the  academy 
of  Dsjamea  el  Jßar,  at  Kahira;  and  did  not  fing 
them  publicly  till  they  had  received  the  approba- 
tion of  that  academy. 

In  a country  like  Arabia,  where  occafions  of 
fpeaking  in  public  feldom  occur,  eloquence  is  an 
ufelefs  accomplilhment,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
much  cultivated.  The  Arabians  fay,  however, 
that  they  hear  great  orators  in  their  mofques. 
As  Europeans  are  not  admitted  to  hear  thofe 
fermons,  I never  had  an  opportunity  to  fatisfy 
myfelf  in  refpefl  to  the  truth  of  this  account  of 
the  facred  eloquence  of  Arabia. 

The  only  theatres  for  the  exercife  of  profane 
eloquence  are  the  coffee-houfes  in  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  Syria.  Thofe  coffee-houfes  are  commonly 
large  halls,  which  have  their  floors  fpread  with 
ftraw  mats,  and  are  illuminated  at  night  by  a 
'multitude  of  lamps.  The  guefts  are  ferved 
Mith  pipes,  and  a cup  of  coffee.  As  the  Arabi- 
ans never  engage  in  any  game,  and  fit  flill 
without  entering  into  converfation  with  one  an- 
another,  they  would  find  their  evenings  ex- 
tremely irkfome,  if  readers  and  orators  did  not 

attend 
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attend  in  the  coffee-houfes  to  amufe  them.  Thefe 
are  commonly  Mullachs,  or  poor  fcholars. 

Such  of  them  as  are  content  with  thepraife  of 
reading  or  repeating  the  works  of  others,  fele^l 
chofen  paffages  from  fome  favourite  authors, 
fuch  as,  among  the  Arabians,  the  hißory  of 
Autar,  an  Arabian  hero  who  lived  before  Ma- 
homet ; the  adventures  of  Rußan  Sal,  a Perfian 
hero  ; or  of  Beber,  king  of  Egypt ; the  hiftory  of 
the  Ayubites,  anciently  fovereigns  of  Arabia  ; and 
the  life  of  Bahluldan,  a buffoon  in  the  court  of 
Haroun  El  Rafchid.  The  lead;  of  thefe  books 
contains  fome  good  morality, 
t'ri*  Thofe  Mullahs  who  afpire  to  the  praife  of  in- 
vention make  talcs  and  fables,  which  they  walk 
about  and  recite  ; or  affuming  oratorical  confe- 
quence,  deliver  difcourfes  upon  any  fubjedls  they 
choofe.  When  the  orator  has  ended,  he  obtains 
a voluntary  contribution  from  his  hearers.  This, 
although  but  a very  moderate  reward,  encourages 
thofe  poor  Mullachs  to  learn  to  recite  gracefully, 
or  to  compofe  tales  and  fpeeches  with  fome  fuc- 
eefs.  At  Aleppo,  I heard  of  a man  of  diftinc- 
tion  who  ftudied  for  his  own  pleafure,  yet  had 
gone  thcTound  of  all  the  coffee-houfes  in  the 
city  to  pronounce  moral  harangues. 

At  Conftantinople,  affemblies  in  the  coffee- 
houfes  are,  for  political  reafons,  prohibited  ; and 
the  decoction  of  coffee  is  fold  only  in  the 
VoL.  II.  L 1 fhops,. 
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fhops.  The  Turks,  an  ignorant,  grave,  and 
filent  nation,  are  indeed  not  fond  of  public  ora- 
tors, and  have  no  relifh  for  an  amufement,  fo  de- 
lightful to  the  Arabians,  who  have  greater  fenft- 
bility  for  the  beauties  of  poetry  and  eloquence, 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  AßroiK-my  of  the  Arabians^ 

T HE  modes  of  the  divifion  of  time  in  ufe  a- 
mong  the  Arabians  Ihow  how  little  progrefs  this 
nation  have  made  in  aftronomy.  They  know 
indeed  a little  of  it  elements  j but  this,  it  Ihould 
feem,  rather  from  tradition,  than  from  any  ob- 
fervations  of  their  own. 

The  Arabian  day  confifts  of  twenty-four  hours, 
and  lafts  from  fun-fetting  to  fun-fetting.  Their 
hours  are  therefore  of  uncertain  duration,  and 
vary  with  the  length  of  the  natural  day,  or  the 
time  during  which  the  fun  is  above  the  horizon. 
As  they  are  ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of  watches, 
none  of  them  has  any  precife  idea  of  the  dura- 
ration  of  their  hours,  but,  like  the  pealants  of 
Europe,  they  diflinguifh  the  different  parts  of 
the  day  by  vague,  uncertain  denominations,  which 
only  approach  near  the  truth. 

Their  year  confifts  of  twelve  lunar  months. 
‘’.Hiey  begin  the  month  with  the  new  moon ; and, 
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when  the  ihy  is  fo  clouded  that  they  cannot  fee 
her  rife,  then  they  make  no  difficulty  of  begin- 
ning the  month  a day  or  two  later.  Thus  all 
their  months  go  the  round  of  the  feafons  ; and 
this  divifion  of  the  year  marks  out  no  period  for 
the  labours  of  hufbandry,  or  any  of  the  other 
employments  of  civil  life.  To  obviate  this  in- 
convenience, the  learned  reckon  by  other  months 
correfponding  to  the  courfe  of  the  folar  year, 
and  confifting  of  the  fame  number  of  days  as 
ours. 

In  Arabia,  as  in  other  Mahometan  countries, 
two  great  feftivals  are  annually  celebrated  ; that 
of  offerings,  called  Arafa  or  Corban,  and  that  of 
Beiram,  immediately  after  Ramadan.  The  rec* 
koning  by  lunar  months  occafions  thefe  feftivals 
alfo  to  circulate  through  the  whole  year.  When 
the  faft  of  Ramadan  falls  in  Summer,  it  is  ex- 
tremely diftreffing  *,  for  the  people,  however  em- 
ployed in  labour,  dare  tafte  nothing,  even  in  the 
iongeft  days  of  the  year,  till  the  fun  is  down. 

At  Conftantinople,  the  Sultan’s  aftronomer 
compofes  every  year  a portable  almanac,  of 
which  there  are  at  leaft  feveral  copies  made.  But, 
in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  this  mode  of  acquainting 
the  people  with  the  return  of  the  feftivals,  and 
the  progrefs  of  the  feafons,  has  not  been  thought 
of ; and  fo  ignorant  are  they  on  this  head,  that 
the  fame  feftival  is  fometimes  two  days  earlier, 
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and  fometiines  as  much  later  than  the  juft  time, 
and  often  on  different  days  at  different  places. 
A cloud  hiding  the  new  moon  from  one  city, 
while  ftie  is  feen  by  another,  will  be  fufficient  to 
produce  thefe  irregularities. 

It  is  not  for  want  of  a paffion  for  aftronomy 
that  the  Arabians  have  made  fo  little  progrefs  in 
this  fcience.  • But  they  want  books  and  inftru- 
ments.  I found  fome  of  the  nobles  curious  to 
fee,  and  to  affift  at  aftronomical  obfervations  ; 
and  fome  of  their  learned  men  paffed  whole 
nights  with  me  in  examining  the  heavens.  They 
have  the  work  of  Abdarachman  es  So/i  upon  the 
conftellations,  and  the  tables  of  Ulugh  Beigh,  by 
which  fome  aftronomers  in  the  great  towns  are 
enabled  to  calculate  eclipfes.  Their  inftruments 
are  a celeftial  globe  of  copper,  beftudded  with 
golden  ftars,  which  they  well  know  how  to  ufe  j 
an  aftrolabe  of  brafs,  and  a quadrant  of  wood, 
to  take  altitudes,  and  to  determine  the  hour  for 
prayer. 

I was  told  that  the  Perfians,  but  particularly 
the  Brachmans,  were  more  Ikilful  aftronomers 
than  the  Arabians  ; yet,  to  judge  from  the  in- 
ftruments and  converfation  of  a Perfian  aftrolo- 
ger  whom  I met  with  at  Surat,  and  of  a Brach- 
man  with  whom  I was  acquainted  at  Bombay, 
thefe  two  nations  are  equally  unfkilful  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Arabia.  In  making  calculations, 
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the  Perfian  ufed  the  tables  of  Ulugb  Beigh,  and 
the  Brachman  a book  which  he  called  Grola  Go, 
and  its  author  GunnU,  The  Indian’s  inftru- 
ments  were  a bowl  of  copper,  having  a hole  in 
the  bottom,  fet  in  water,  which  ferved  him  for  a 
pendulum,  with  an  indifferent  folar  circle. 

It  is  known  to  the  allrologers,  and  to  all  men 
of  fenfe  in  Arabia,  that  eclipfes  are  owing  to  the 
interception  of  the  light  of  one  heavenly  body 
by  the  interpofition  of  another.  But  the  people 
ftill  maintain  the  fuperftitious  opinion,  that  a 
huge  fifh  purfues  the  planet  which  is  eclipfed. 
To  chafe  away  the  filh,  women  and  children  get 
upon  the  roofs  of  the  houfes,  and  make  a noife 
during  the  eclipfe  by  beating  upon  brazen  ket- 
tles and  bafons.  The  rife  of  this  cuftom  is  re- 
ferred to  an  Arabian  aftronomer,  who  perfuad- 
ed  the  people  of  this  fable,  that  they  might  make 
a noife  great  enough  to  reach  the  ears  of  the 
Caliph  of  Perfia,  who  had  refufed  to  credit  that  ^ 
aftronomer’s  prediftion  of  the  eclipfe. 

The  Arabians  feem  to  ftudy  aftronomy  folc- 
ly  with  a view  to  their  fuccefs  in  the  cultivation 
of  aftrology,  a fcience  highly  efteemed  and  very 
lucrative  in  the  Eaft.  When  I told  the  firft  af- 
tronomer in  Kahira  of  the  contempt  in  which  we 
hold  aftrology  in  Europe,  he  replied,  that  it  was  a 
divine  fcience,  the  depths  of  which  man  could  not 
fathom.  He  at  the  fame  time  acknov/ledged  to  - 
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me  the  uncertainty  of  his  calculations  ; buu 
added  he,  people  delire  only  to  know  what  my 
books  fay  of  their  affairs,  and  that  I honeftly 
tell  them. 

The  Koran  exprefsly  forbids  all  Mollems  to 
pry  into  futurity  by  any  form  of  divination ; 
and  the  moll  famous  commentators  for  this  rea- 
fon  reprefent  the  ftudy  of  aftrology  as  criminal. 
But,  notwithftanding  the  decilion  of  thofe  doc- 
tors, the  Mahometans  are  all  much  attached 
to  this  fcience  ; the  Shiites,  however,  more  than 
the  Sunnites.  The  former  feft  carry  this  fuper- 
ftition  to  fuch  a length,  as  never  to  conclude 
a bargain  without  trying  fortune,  at  lealt  by 
counting  the  buttons  on  their"  clothes,  or  the 
beads  of  their  rofaries.  The  Perfians  are  not  all 
alike  weak  in  this  refpecf.  It  is  faid  that  Kerim 
Khan,  in  compliance  with  the  popular  error, 
undertakes  nothing  of  confequence,  without  firft 
confulting  the  aftrologers  ; but  he  previoully 
informs  them  of  his  defigns,and  dictates  the  an- 
fwers  w'hich  they  are  to  return. 
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CHAP  V. 

üf  the  Difeafes  and  Medicine  of  the  Arabians. 

A regular  and  temperate  life  preferves  the 
body  from  the  attacks  of  difeafe.  The  Arabians, 
accordingly,  are  feldom  fick,  and  hardly  ever 
have  recourfe  to  phyficians  and  medicines.  When 
forced  by  extreme  illnefs  to  call  in  a phyfician, 
they  reward  him  poorly,  and  hardly  pay  for  the 
value  of  his  medicines.  When  the  fick  perfon 
dies,  the  phyfician  has  no  reward  to  hope  for  ; if 
he  recovers,  he  foon  forgets  the  fervices  he  has 
received.  This  ingratitude  of  their  patients  has 
taught  them  to  ufe  artifices  often  difhoneft  and  dif- 
graceful,  in  order  to  obtain  payment  from  the 
patient  beforehand. 

In  Arabia,  therefore,  we  cannot  expeft  to  find 
great  phyficians.  Thofe  who  there  praflife  the 
art  of  medicine,  know  little  more  than  the  tech- 
nical terms,  fuch  as  they  find  them  in  the  books 
pf  Avicenna,  and  fome  little  matters  about  the 
ufe  of  fimples.  All  the  phyficians  whom  I knew 
in  Yemen  afted  at  the  fame  time  as  chemifls, 
apothecaries,  furgeons,  and  horfe-doöors ; and 
yet,  by  the  pradice  of  all  thefe  arts  together, 
could  hardly  earn  a livelihood. 
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The  Airabiahs  liave  many  family  noftfüni’s, 
which  they  apply  with  mu^h  fuccefs/’  A pea- 
fan  t from  the  highlands' ^tracled,  by  incifibn, 
a laftcous  juiec  from  a fpongy  tree,  and  by^fwal- 
lowing"  drops  of  it,  which  he  knew  to  be^a'pbifon, 
if  taken  in  greater  quantity,  gave  himfeif  a purge. 

I’he  Bedouin  heals  wounds  which  have’been 
made  with  clear  arms,  by  applying  to  thehi  raw 
flcfh  from  a camel  newly  killed;  A man  on 
board  the  Arabian  veffel  in  which  w^e  failed  from 
Jidda  to  Loheva  complained  of  a colic,  upon 
which  his  maflcr  put  an  iron  in  the  fire,  and 
applied  it  hot  to  him  till  his  pains  ceafed. 

In  Yemen  the  anointing  of  the  body  is  believ- 
ed to  ftrengthen  and  protect  it  from  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  wmich  the  inhabitants  of  this  province, 
as  they  wear  fo  little  clothing,  are  very  liable  to 
fufier.  Oil,  by  clofing  up  the  pores  of  the  fkin, 
is  fuppofed  to  prevent  that  too  copious  tranfpi- 
ration  which  enfeebles  the  frame.  Perhaps  too 
thefe  Arabians  think  a gliftering  (kin  a beauty. 
When  the  intenfe  heat  comes  in,  they  always 
anoint  their  bodies  with  bad  oil.  At  Sana,  all 
the  Jews,  and  many  of  the  Mahometans  have  their 
bodies  anointed,  -whenever  they  find  themfelves 
indifpofed.  The'  extreme  unöion  of  the  Chrifti- 
ans  in  the  Eäfi;  does  not  aifecl  the  health  ; for 
they  are  obliged  to  pay  their  patriarch  fo'dear  a 
price  for  the  pretended  holy  oil,  that,  out  of 
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frugality,  the  point  of  a filver  needle  only  is  dipi 
ped  in  the  oil,  arid  what  adheres  to  it  dropped 
upon  the  dying  perfon. 

It  was  formerly  imagined  that  the  Arabians 
would  rather  die  than  endure  the  adminiftration 
of  a glyfter ; but  our  phyfician  prevailed  with 
feveral  perfons  of  diftindion  at  Cairo  to  take 
this  remedy!  Every  one  was  (hocked,  however, 
when  he  propofed  it  for  a woman.  Bleeding  is 
feldom  employed  in  Arabia ; yet,  a Banian 
bled  one  of  us  with  great  dexterity  at  Mokha.  In 
Yemen,  it  is  pretty  frequently  ufed.  At  Bafra,’ 
the  lower  people,  efpecially  porters,  fcarify  their 
legs,  in  the  idea  that  this  pradice  has  a tenden- 
cy to  improve  their  ftrength. 

Toothachs  are  lefs  common  in  Arabia  than 
in  Europe,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  wa(h  the 
mouth,  after  eating,  more  carefully  than  w^e.  In 
the  towns,  however,  this  diforder  is  riot  un- 
known, and  is  afcribed  to  the  infedious  fmell 
with  which  the  air  is  tainted  from  the  common 
fewers.  At  Baffa,  w'h'ere  thefe  are  not  carefully 
cleanfed,  the  teeth  of  the  inhabitants  are  very 
much  fpoiled  j and  I have  feen  a barber  (lopped 
in  the  (Ireet,  by  a perfon  in  pain,  to  draw  out 
his  teeth  publicly.  Thefe  toothachs  are  not 
owing  to  the  ufe  of  co(fee^  for  they  were  com- 
mon in  Egypt  before  this  beverage  was  drunk 
there.  A Mullah  told  me  that  an  Arabian  had 
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been  cured  of  a tooth-ach  by  introducing  into  a 
hollow  tooth  the  fmoke  of  a certain  plant,  which 
had  brought  feveral  fmall  worms  out  of  that 
tooth. 

A difeafe  very  common  in.  Yemen  is  the  at- 
tack of  the  Guinea~worni,  or  the  Vena  Medinmifis^ 
as  it  is  called  by  the  phyficians  of  Europe.  This 
difeafe  is  fuppofed  to  be  occaTioned  by  the  ufe  of 
the  putrid  waters,  which  people  are  obliged  to 
drink  in  feveral  parts  of  Yemen  ; and  for  this 
reafon  the  Arabians  always  pafs  water,  with  the 
nature  of  which  they  are  unacquainted,  through 
a linen  cloth,  before  drinking  it.  When  one 
unfortunately  fwallows  any  of  the  eggs  of  this 
infecl,  no  immediate  confequence  follows  j but 
after  a confiderable  time  the  worm  begins  to 
Ihew  itfeif  through  the  Ikin.  Our  phyfician,  Mr 
Cramer,  was,  within  a few  days  of  his  death* 
attacked  by  five  of  thefe  worms  at  once,  although 
this  was  more  than  five  months  after  we  had 
left  Arabia.  In  the  ifle  of  Karek^  I faw  a French 
officer,  named  Le  Page,  who,  after  a long  and 
difficult  journey,  performed  on  foot,  and  in  an 
Indian  drefs,  between  Pondicherry  and  Surat, 
through,  the  heat  of  India,  was  bufy  extraäing  a. 
worm  out  of  his  body.  He  fuppofed  that  he,  had 
got  it  by  drinking  bad  water  in  the  country  of. 
the  Maratfas^  ‘ . 
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This  diforder  is  not  dangerous,  if  the  perfon 
aifeded  can  extract'  the  worm  without  breaking 
it.  With  this  view,  it  is  rolled  on  a fmall  bit  of 
wood,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  Ikin.  It  is  flender 
as  a thread,  and  two  or  three  feet  long.  It 
gives  no  pain  as  it  makes  its  way  o\it  of  the  body, 
unlefs  what  may  be  occafioned  by  the  care  which 
muft  be  taken  of  it  for  fome  weeks.  If  unlucki- 
ly it  is  broken,  it  then  returns  into  the  body, 
and  the  moft  difagreeable  confequences  enfue, 
palfy,  a gangrene,  and  fometimes  death. 

As  venomous  ferpents  are  very  common  in 
hot,  dry  countries,  it  often  happens  that  they 
bite  people  who  have  occafion  to  be  much  in 
the  open  fields.  The  Arabians  would  not,  for 
any  compenfation,  teach  us  the  fecret  by  which 
they  cure  their  bites,  and  prevent  the  effects  of 
the  poifon.  But,  a Shiech  at  Bafra,  who  was 
celebrated  for  his  {kill  in  the  occult  fciences,  in- 
formed me,  that  he  ufed  to  fcarify  the  wound j 
and  then  rubbed  it  to  his  mouth,  and  fucked 
the  poifon  without  danger  to  himfelf,  and  with 
the  happieft  fuccefs.  This  mode  of  cure  is  not' 
unlike  that  of  the  Hottentots,  who  apply  bruif-* 
ed  flices  of  a fort  of  white  onion  to  woiinds  of 
^his  Toft.’-  Over  all  the  Eaft,  the  power  of  fym- 
pathy  in  curing  difeafes  is  firmly  believed.  Some 
inftances  were  mentioned  to  me  of  perfons  who 
had  healed  others  bitten  by  ferpents,  at  a diftance, 
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without  feeing'  them,  or  applying  any  remedies- 
to  them. 

■ Befides,  the'^ferpents  of  Afia  are  not  ail  alike 
dangerous.  Some  are  harmlefs  and  familiar, 
take  refuge  in  the  walls  of  houfes,  and  are  ef* 
teemed  agreeable  guefts  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
failors  brought  a ferpent  of  this  character  on 
board  our  fhip,  after  it  had  been  inadvertently 
carried  out,  leaft  its  abfence  might  prove  unluc« 
ky  to  the  veffel. 

The  leprofy  feems  to  have  been  always  an  en- 
demic difeafe  in  Arabia  ; for  there  is  one  fpe- 
cies  of  leprofy  which  authors  diftinguilh  by  the 
charaä:er  of  Arabian.  Three  different  varie- 
ties of  this  difeafe  are  known  here  at  prefent ; 

of  which  two,  named  Bohak  and  Barras^  are  ra- 
« 

ther  difgufling  than  dangerous ; but  the  third, 
called  Jiiddam,  is  very  malignant,  and  apparent- 
ly infeöious.  This  latter  exhibits  the  fame 
fymptoms  which  the  Englifli  phyfician  Hillary 
aferibes  to  what  he  calls  tlie  leprofy  of  the  joints. 

The  Turks,  from  a mifconception  of  the  doc-» 
trine  of  predeftination,  ufe  no  precautions  agalnft 
the  plague  ; but  the  Arabians,  although  true 
MulTulmans,  are  more  careful  in  refpeft  to  the 
leprofy.  The  laff;  prince  of  Abu  Schahhr  uCed 
to  fend  to  the  ifle  of  Bahhrein  all  who  were  at- 
tacked with  the  leprofy,  or  with  venereal  com- 
plaints. At  Bafra,  lepers  are  ffiut  up  in  a houfe 
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by  themfelves;  and  there  is  a ^quarter  in  Bag- 
dad furrounded  with  walls,  and  full  of  barracks,, 
to  which  lepers  are  carried  by  force,  if  they  re- 
tire not  thither  voluntarily  j but  government 
does  not  feem  to  provide  with  any  care  for  the 
maintenance  of  thofe  lepers.  They  come  out 
every  Friday  to  the  market  place  to  alk  alms. 

It  is  faid  that  thefe  wretched  creatures  are 
much  inclined  to  fpoth  their  mifery  in  the  en- 
joyments of  love.  Not  many  years  fince,  a leper 
employed  a cruel  ftratagem  in  order  to  obtain 
a woman  v/ith  whom  he  was  in  love.  -.  He  wore 
a fine  fhirt  for  a few  days,  and  then  caufed  it 
to  be  privately  fold,  for  a trifling  price,  to  the 
object  of  his  pafTion.  When  he  knew  that  the 
leprofy  had  made  its  appearance  upon  her,  he 
informed  againfl  her,  and  procured  her  to  be 
fhut  up  with  himfelf  in  the  barracks. 

At  Bombay,  the  leprofy  is  not^  uncommon 
among  the  lower  people  ; but  it  feems  not  to  be 
of  a dangerous  nature ; for  there  lepers  are  per- 
mitted to  work  in  company  with  perfons  not  af- 
fected with  the  difeafe.  In  India,  as  in  Arabia, 
the  leprofy  is  thought  to  be  occafioned  chiefly 
by  the  unwholefome  food,  efpecially  putrid  fifh, 
ufed  by  the  people.  Mr  Forfkal  has  left  a dc- 
fcription  of  the  different  varieties  of  the  leprofy, 
which  muff  be  valuable  to  phyficians. 
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I could  learn  nothing  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  plague.  It  is  at  leaft  not  owing  to  the 
putrefaction  of  the  waters  at  Cairo.  The  Chrif- 
tians  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the  great  canal 
are  never  annoyed  by  it.  "Whatever  has  been 
faid  concerning  certain  difeafes  preferving  thofe 
who  are  affeCted  by  them  from  the  contagion  of 
the  plague,  is  founded  on  prejudices  which  have 
been  refuted  by  experience,  and  particularly  by 
the  obfervations  of  Dr  Rujfely  a Ikilful  phyficiati 
at  Aleppo. 

Inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox  has  been  in  ufe 
from  time  immemorial  among  the  Bedouins. 
Mothers  perform  this  operation  on  their  chib 
dren,  opening  the  fkin  of  the  arm  with  the 
prickle  of  a thorn.  An  Arabian  of  the  ille  of 
Lam^  fituate  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  Africa, 
informed  me  at  Bombay,  that  inoculation  had 
been  known  and  praCbfed  in  his  country  for  fe- 
veral  ages. . 


CHAP.  \T. 

J 

Of  the  Ocenh  Sciences  of  the  Arabians. 

Xo  fpeak  of  the  occult  fciences  of  any  people, 
is  to  defer ibe  their  ignorance,  weaknefs  of  un- 
derftanding,  and  wildnefs  of  imagination.  Such 
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a defcription  would  be  too  humiliating  to  human 
pride,  did  it.  not  at  the  fame  time  afford  us  con- 
folationj  by  fiiewing  from  what  endlefs  abfurdi- 
ties  we  are  faved  by  the  ftudy  of  found  philo- 
fbphy,  particularly  of  phyfies.  • * 

Thole  pretended  occult  fciences  are  in  high  efti- 
mation  among  the  Arabians.  None  dare  praclife 
them,  unlefs  previoufly  authorifed  by  a mailer 
in  the  art,  after  ferving  a fort  of  apprenticelliip  j 
or,  as  the  Arabians  fayj  without  having  for  fome 
time  fpread  the  carpet  for  prayer  before  the  feet 
of  a famous  mailer.  A certain  proof  of  their 
veneration  for  thefe  fciences,  is,  that  one  of  the 
firll  men  in  Mecca,  and  of  the  higheft  nobility 
in  Arabia,  Shiech  Mohammad  el  Dsjanadsjeni^  is 
now  the  moll  celebrated  mailer  of  the  fcience 
oi  If rn  Allah. 

This  fcience  of  Ifm  Allah,  or  of  the  name  of 
God,  is  the  moll  fublime  of  all ; for  God  is  the 
lock,,  as  Mahomet  is  the  key  ; and  confequently 
none  but  Muffulmans  can  acquire  it.  It  enables 
its  poffelTor  to  difcover  what  is  paffing  in  the 
moll  diftant  countries,  to  make  himfelf  familiar 
with  genii,  and  to  oblige  them  to  obey  his  plea* 
fure ; to  difpofe  of  the  winds  and  feafons  as  he 
choofes;  and  to  cure  the  bites  of  ferpents,  and 
many  other  difeafes  or  infirmities.  Perfons  who 
have  advanced  far  in  the  lludy  of  this  fciences 
have  attained,  as  there  .are  inllances  to  prove,  to 
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ä facility  of  performing  their  prayers  at  noonj 
in  the  Kaba  at  Mecca,  without  going  out  of  their 
own  houfes  in  Bagdad  or  Aden  for  the  reft  of 
the  day.  A merchant  of  Mecca,  who  had  ftu- 
died  this  fcience  in  that  city,  under  the  famous 
Dsjanadsjeni,  affured  me,  that  he  had  himfelf, 
^hen  in  danger  of  perifhing  at  fea^  fixed  to  the 
inaft  a billet  v>rltten  by  the  rules  of  art,  which 
inflantly  calmed  the  florm.  The  art  of  difcover- 
ing  hidden  treafure  belongs  alfo  to  this  fcience, 
in  which  the  Magrebins  or  Arabians  of  Barbary 
are  known  to  excel. 

The  art  of  procuring  fiibliine  vifiohs  is  not 
unknown  to  thcfe  Arabians ; they  ufe  the  fame 
means  which  are  employed  by  the  devotees  of 
certain  focieties  in  Europe.  They  fhut  them- 
felves  up  for  a long  time  without  eating  or  drink- 
ing, in  a dark  place,  and  continue  to  repeat  their 
prayers  aloud  till  they  faint  away.  After  re-- 
covering  from  the  fwoon,  and  leaving  the  cave, 
they  relate  what  they  have  feen  in  their  trance. 
The  common  pretences  are,  that  they  have  be- 
held God  in  his  glory,  angels,  and  fpirits  of  alt 
forts,  heaven  and  hell. 

The  fecond  of  thefe  fciences,  called  Simla,  iS 
not  of  fo  exalted  a nature,  but  haB  fomething  hu- 
man in  it.  It  only  teaches  juggling  tricks.  Al- 
though the  moft  fenfible  of  the  Mahometan  cler- 
gy difapprove  of  this  fcience,  fome  orders  of 

dervifes. 
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den  ifes,  however,  apply  to  ft,  and  pra^ife  it,  as 
they  fay,  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  religion, 
and  the  fanftity  of  the  founder  of  their  order. 
Thefe  pretended  miracles  are  no  where  offener 
performed  than  at  Bafra,  where  I have  feen  a 
company  of  dervifes,  of  the  order  of  Bed-reddin^ 
walk  all  day  about  in  the  flreets,  leaping,  dan- 
cing,beating  the  drum,  and  making  gefliculations 
with  fharp  pointed  irons,  which  they  feemed  to 
ilrike  into  their  eyes. 

In  the  fame  city,  I was  prefent  at  a fellival 
which  the  derviies  o£-this  order  celebrate  every 
year  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  Mahomet.  The 
fcene  was  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  court  of  the 
mofque,  which  was  illuminated  with  only  three 
lamps.  Several  Mullahs  and  dervifes  began  with 
finging  fome  paflages  out  of  the  Koran.  They 
continued  to  fing,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
fome  drums  ; and,  during  the  mufic,'the  other 
dervifes  arofe,  took  the  fharp  pointed  irons,  and 
did  as  if  they  were  piercing  their  bodies,  and 
even  driving  the  irons  with  mallets  into  their 
flefh.  Next  appeared  the  principal  aftor,  who, 
affuming  an  air  of  infpiration,  directed  the  mu- 
fip  to  proceed,  and  to  be  raifed  to  higher  ani- 
mation, in  order  to  affift  his  enthufiafm,  or  ra- 
ther to  ftun  the  ears  of  the  fpeftators.  In  his 
extacy,  he  threw  up  his  turban  in  the  air,  loofe- 
ned  his  hair  ; for  this  order  of  dervifes  wear  their 
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hair  ; änd  pierced  his  body  with  five  lances  ? 
Then  mounting  upon  a low  building,  upon 
which  a pole,  iixteen  feet  long,  and  fhod  with  a 
iharp  iron  point,  had  been  fet  up,  he  impaled 
himfelf  upon  the  pole,  and  was  carried  in  this 
condition  through  the  fquare. 

It  was  an  affefting  fight,  to  fee  a lean  man, 
with  a long  beard,  and  diflievelled  hair,  wound- 
ed all  over  with  fpikes,  and  then  carried  about 
fpitted  upon  a pole.  I faid,  as  -I  went  away,  to  a 
Mullah  of  my  acquaintance,  that  the  dervife 
performed  his  tricks  by  means  of  a broad  belt 
which  he  carried  in  his  long  wide  drawers.  The 
Mullah  replied,  that  he  had  fufpefted  fome  fuch 
art,  but  avoided  mentioning  his  fufpicions,  leaft 
he  might  draw  upon  himfelf  the  enmity  of  this 
order  of  Bedr  'Eddin  ; for  that  one  of  his  bre- 
thren had  experienced  great  perfecution  from 
thofe  dervifes,  in  confequence  of  prefuming  tö 
hint  his  doubts  of  the  reality  of  their  miracles. 

'Underftanding  that  the  impaled  dervife  went 
alfo  about,  exhibiting  in  private  houfes  for  mo- 
ney, I offered  him  twm  ducats,  if  he  would 
come  and  ftiew  me  what  he  could  do.  He  ac- 
cepted my  offer, ‘came,  and  began  with  a long 
harangue  on  the  dignity  of  his  order,  and  its 
founder,  who  had  tranfmitted  to  his  difciples  the 
gift  of  working  miracles.  After  this  he  prayed, 
and  pufiied  the  fpikes  with  violence  ‘into  his 
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head  and  body.  I examined  the  places  into 
which  the  points  had  feemed  to  enter,  and  found 
the  fkin  flightly  torn,  but  without  effufion  of 
blood.  1 however  thought  that  he  had  fuffered 
enough  for  two  ducats,  and  difmilfed  him. 

The  fcience  of  Kurra  teaches  to  compofe  bil- 
lets, which  fecure  the  wearer  from  the  power  of 
enchantment,  and  from  accidents  of  all  forts- 
Thofe  billets  are  inclofed  in  fmall  purfes  of  Ikin, 
and  worn  on  the  head,  the  arm,  or  the  breaft. 
They  are  likewife  bound  upon  the  necks  of 
horfes  and  affes,  to  give  them  an  appetite  for 
their  food,  or  to  tame  them  when  unmanage- 
able. In  the  citadel  of  Biarhßkir,  a billet  of  this 
fort  put  an  end  to  a troublefome  croaking  of 
frogs.  A man  of  eminence  in  Aleppo  diftri- 
butes  every  year,  gratis,  billets  for  freeing  houfes 
from  flies.  The  efficacy  of  thefe  billets  depends 
on  the  day,  the  hour,  and  the  particular  condi- 
tion of  the  meifenger  who  is  fent  to  afk  for  them. 
Old  women  continue  to  ufe  them,  however  of- 
ten they  fail,  being  Ample  enough  to  fuppofe  al- 
ways that  fome  of  the  conditions  requifite  to  th« 
efficacy  of  the  billets  have  been  wanting  when 
they  have  been  unfuccefsful.  Thefe  billets  are 
not  the  worfe  for  being  written  by  a Jew  or  a 
Chriftian.  Being  thought  an  aftrologer,  I was 
often  alked  for  fuch.  Thefe  billets  are  at  leaft 
no  worfe  than  thofe  for  making  hens  lay,  which 
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were  publicly  lold  by  a Jefuit,  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  among  enlightened 
nations. 

The  fcience  of  Ramie  is  properly  the  art  of 

fortune-telling.  Jews,  as  well  as  Mulfulmans, 

deal  in  it.  When  a man  falls  fick,*  his  friends, 

in  order  to  learn  whether  he  will  recover,  lend 
/ 

to  confult  a Mullah,  who  returns  an  anfwer, 
after  examining  his  book,  and  receives  for  his 
pains  a cock  or  a Iheep. 

The  Sunnite  clergy  condemn  the  practice  of 
thefe  two  laft  fciences  ; yet  they  are  tolerated, 
becaufe  they  afford  a livelihood  to  a great  num- 
ber of  poor  fcribes.  As  the  Arabians  are  in 
general  covetous,  men  of  wealth  and  diftinftion 
too  often  pradife  thefe  low  arts  for  gaining 
money. 

A fcience  truly  occult,  and  which  every  Ara- 
bian of  worth  muff;  hold  in  abhorrence,  is  what 
they  call  Sibbr,  or  pure  open  forcery.  The 
end  of  this  fcience  is  rather  to  do  mifchief  to 
another  perfon  than  to  do  good  to  the  perfon 
who  pradlifes  it.  It  is  fometimes  employed, 
however,  to  feduce  a wife  from  the  arms  of  her 
hufband  into  thofe  of  a ftranger.  All  that  is  re- 
quifite  for  this  is  to  fix  a certain  billet  on  her 
door.  The  inhabitants  of  Oman  are  peculiarly 
Ikilled  in  this  execrable  fcience:  Yet  they  are 
certainly  inferior  to  our  European  forcerers ; for 

they 
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they  know  nothing  of  the  art  of  riding  through 
the  air  on  a broomftick,  or  of  nofturnal  aifem- 
blies  under  the  prefidency  of  the  devil. 

I found  in  Arabia  more  votaries  than  I ex- 
pelled of  an  occult  fcience  of  a different  fort, 
the  purfuit  of  the  philofopher*s  flone.  The 
Arabians  are  fo  pafTionately  addided  to  this  fci- 
ence, which  is  the  obje£l  of  their  highefl  wifhes, 
and  mod  eager  refearches,  that  they  often  ruin 
their  fortunes  by  it,  as  the  alchemifls  of  Europe 
have  been  accuftomed  to  do.  They  fuppofe  the 
fecret  of  making  gold  to  be  known  in  Europe, 
efpecially  among  the  Venetians.  They  have 
books  in  their  own  language  which  treat  of  that 
fcience,  and  infpire  them  with  wild  hopes.  It 
Ihould  feem,  that  the  idea  of  the  philofopher’s 
flone  is  originally  oriental,  and  has  been  brought 
weflward,  like  many  other  foolifh  fables. 

At  Beit  el  Fakih,  we  became  acquainted  with 
two  alchemifls,  who  wrought  each  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  a particular  book.  The  one,  who  was 
an  amiable,  and,  in  all  other  refpedls,  a fenfible 
man,  was  fure  of  fuccefs,  as  he  imagined,  if  he 
could  find  a certain  herb,  which  he  believed  to 
grow  on  the  hills  of  Yemen.  As  he  fuppofed 
us  to  be  likewife  alchemifls,  and  to  have  come 
on  purpofe  to  feek  that  wonderful  herb,  he  cul- 
tivated the  intimacy  of  Mr  Fofkal,  and  was  of 
great  ufe  to  him  in  his  botanical  excurfions; 
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but  the  poor  man,  who  has  already  wafted  all 
his  own  fubftance,  and  was  then  working  at  the 
expence  of  a rich  nobleman,  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  find  the  herb  he  fought.  There  is  faid 
to  be  an  herb  on  Mount  Libanus  which  corm- 
municates  a yellow  golden  hue  to  the  teeth  of 
the  goats  whieh  graze  upon  it.  The  obfervation 
of  this  fa£i:  may  perhaps  have  given  rife  to  the 
opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  an  herb  in.  promoting 
the  great  work. 

The  other  of  thefe  Arabian  alchemifts  was 
a fort  of  phyfician,  fo  poor  that  he  had  not 
wherewith  to  buy  a glafs  alembic.  He  believed 
that  he  ffiould  fucceed  in  making  gold  if  be 
could  difcover  the  meaning  of  a particular  term 
in  his  book.  Knowing  that  Mr  Von  Haven  was 
a linguift,  he  applied  to  him  for  the  explana- 
tion of  a barbarous  term  which  nobody  could 
underftand. 
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SECTION  XXVIII. 

AOHICULTURE  OB  THE  ARABIANS. 


CHAP.  1. 

i 

J'erttlity  of  the  Soil. 

A ti^vellier,  who  is  obliged  to  fpend  the  greateft 
part  of  his  time  in  towns,  and  has  only  a tranfi- 
Bnt  view  of -the  country,  cannot  well  acquire  jufl 
ideas  of  the  ;fertility  of  the  lands,  or  the  modes 
Jof  cukivation.  j1  negleöed  no  opportunity  that 
lofFered  of  obtaining  information,  concerning  the 
•ftate  (rf  agriculture  in  the  Eaft,  from  iuch  per- 
Ibns  as  I underftood  to  be  beft  qualified  to  gire 
‘it.  I lhall  here  fet  down  what  came  to  my  knowledge 
concerning  the  fertility  of  Arabia  Proper,  and 
of  thofe  other  countries  in  which  the  Arabians 
have  fettlements. 

The  molliertile  foil  I heardof  is  in  Egypt,  and 
in  the  lands  lying  immediately  around  Alexan- 
dm.  ^By  the  accounts  • of  the  European  mer- 
chants 
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chants  in  that  city,  wheat  yields  an  hundred 
fold  increafe  ; but  the  peafants  told  Mr  Forfkal, 
that  their  moft  plenteous  wheat  harvefts  afforded 
no  greater  returns  than  from  thirty  to  feventy 
fold,  and,  in  feme  places,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  fold.  It  is  at  leaft  certain,  that  the  lands 
of  Egypt,  although  watered  by  the  Nile,  afford 
in  all  other  places  only  an  increafe  of  tenfold. 
Granger  never  met  with  a greater  produce  than 
this  laft. 

In  Mefopotamia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kelle,  Bag- 
dad, and  Bafra,  where  the  lands  are  watered  by 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  it  is  thought  a fin- 
gularly  good  crop  when  the  increafe  is  twenty- 
fold ; nobody  remembers  having  feen  thirty- 
fold produced. 

In  the  plains  of  Affyria,  at  Erbil,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moful,  the  cultivated  grounds 
yield  only  a return  of  ten  or  fifteen  to  one.  But 
corn  of  thefe  countries,  which  are  watered  folely 
by  rain,  is  of  a better  quality,  and  produces  more 
meal  than  what  grows  upon  fields  artificially  wa- 
tered. Fifteen  fold  is  better  in  Aflyria  than 
twenty  fold  in  Mefopotamia.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Diarbckir,  the  ordinary  wheat-crop  is 
from  four  to  fifteen  fold. 

An  inhabitant  of  Merdan  affured  me  that  he 
reaped  fifty  for  one  in  barley ; a return  which 
be  himfelf  conftdered  as  extraordinary ; the  u- 
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f\ial  increafe  being  only  from  feven  to  fifteen. 
Upon  more  particular  inquiry  refpefting  this 
fad,  I learned  that  there  were  in  this  country 
two  different  forts  of  barley,  the  common  and 
black  barley.  The  latter  ferves  befl  for  the  ufe 
of  cattle,  and  yields  fifty  fold  ; while  the  in- 
creafe of  the  common  barley  never  exceeds 
fifteen  fold.  There  are  likewife  two  forts  of 
wheat,  one  of  which  yields  a larger  return  than 
the  other,  and  yet  is  feldomer  fown,  becaufe  it 
exhaufts  the  ground  more. 

In  Syria,  near  Aleppo,  nobody  could  recoi- 
led more  than  one  harveft  that  had  yielded 
above  twenty  to  one.  The  peafants  between 
Saide  and  Damafeus,  and  thofe  about  Bethlehem, 
had  never,  in  their  befl  years  even,  reaped 
more  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen  fold  increafe. 

In  Arabia,  in  the  environs  of  Mafkat,  wheat 
vields  ten  to  one.  In  the  province  of  Yemen, 
agriculture  feems  to  be  farther  advanced  than 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  Eaft.  I was  aflured, 
that,  in  the  beff:  cultivated  diflrids,  wheat 
yields  an  increafe  of. fifty  fold;  durra,  in  the 
highlands,  an  hundred  and  forty  ; and  in  the 
Tehama,  from  two  hundred  even  to  four  hun- 
dred. The  latter  produd  may  appear  incredi- 
ble ; but,  by  their  mode  of  fowing  and  watering 
this  grain,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tehama  reap 
three  fucceffive  crops  from  the  fame  field,  in  the 
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fame  year.  Durra  is,  in  general,  the  moft  pro- 
ductive grain.  Granger  fays,  that,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  it  yields  fifty  to  one. 

Thefe  particulars  may  afford  fome  general 
idea  of  the  produöive  powers  of  land  in  the 
Eafl.  The  ancients,  and  fome  modern  travel- 
lers,  with  a view,  it  fhould  feem,  to  garnifh 
their  works  with  wonders,  have  related  things 
abfolutely  incredible  of  the  fertility  of  thefe  re-, 
gions.  Their  calculations  have  either  been  in- 
tentionally enlarged  ’ beyond  the  truth,  or  the 
natives  have  impofed  upon  them. 

Yet  it  is  not  impoflible  to  bring  their  accounts 
within  the  bounds  of  probability.  It  is  a vague 
way  of  eflimating  the  fertility  of  any  foil,  to  fay 
that  the  produce  is  in  fuch  a proportion  to  the 
feed.  Skilful  modes  of  tilling  and  fowing  may 
give  a great  faving  of  feed,  as  I fhall  foon  have 
occafion  to  remark,  when  fpeaking  of  the  agri- 
culture of  the  peafants  of  Yemen.  If,  then,  a 
piece  of  ground,  where  one  half  of  the  feed  has 
been  loll  through  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  fower, 
yet  produces  ten  fold  in  the  crop,  another  piece 
of  ground,  of  the  fame  degree  of  fertility,  and 
fown  with  only  half  the  quantity  of  feed,  will 
yield  twenty  for  one,  and  will  confequently  feem, 
upon  a hafty  conftderation,  to  be  twice  as  fer- 
tile. This  circumftance  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  duly  attended  to,  by  either  the  ancients  or 
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the  moderns,  in  their  accounts  of  the  fertility  of 
diflant  countries. 

Neither  do  they  (late  what  fort  of  grain  ’they 
allude  to  in  their,  calculations  of  the  produce  of 
the  lands.  We  have  feen  that  there  is  a great 
difference  between  the  increafe  of  wheat  and 
that  of  durra.  The  latter  grain,  a fort  of  coarfe 
millet,  known  in  Denmark  by  the  name  of 
Sargo^  has  been  found  in  Europe  to  be  friendly 
to  the  fertility  of  the  lands  on  which  it  is 
fown  ; but  being  of  little  value,  in  comparifon 
with  our  other  grains,  it  is  now  very  feldom 
fown.  In  the  Eaft,  it  appears  to  have  been  in 
ufe  from  time  immemorial.  The  Arabians  ufe 
it  as  their  chief  article  of  food.  It  is  fown 
in  Egypt,  Mefopotamia,  and  Affyria.  The 
peafants  of  Syria  and  Palefline  fell  their  wheat, 
and  live  upon  durra»  It  fliould  feem,  there- 
fore, that  what  fome  authors  have  related  con- 
cerning the  aftonifhing  fertility  of  fome  coun- 
tries in  the  Eaft,  is  to  be  underftood  of  this 
durra. 
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CHAP.  11. 


Of  the  Modes  of  Plonvitig  arid  Sowing. 


Xhe  foil  not  being  every  where  alike  good^ 
and  the  climate  varying  greatly  through  the 
countries  of  the  Eaft,  the  modes  of  cultivation 
here  praftifed  are  alfo  confiderably  diverfified. 
In  Egypt,  Alfyria,  Mefopotamia,  and  Syria, 
agriculture  is  very  much  neglefled  ; and  thefe 
provinces  are  fo  thinly  inhabited,  that  much 
valuable  land  is  fuffered  to  lie  wafte. 

In  Arabia,  the  government  of  which  is  lefs 
inaufpicious  to  agricultural  induftry,  hufbandry 
is  in  a more  profperous  condition.  Yet  the 
inftruments  of  hufbandry  are,  even  here,  coarfe 
and  ill  made.  The  plough  ufed  is  of  a very 
fimple  ftrudture,  is  drawn  by  oxen,  and  is  drag- 
ged over  the  ground  in  every  diretlion,  till  the 
foil  feems  to  be  fufficiently  broken  and  loofened 
for  the  reception  of  the  feed.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bagdad,  I faw  affes  yoked  in  the  plough 
with  oxen  ; and  near  Moful,  two  mules.  In 
cultivating  their  gardens,  and  fuch  fpots  in 
their  fields  as  are  not  acceflible  to  the  plough, 
the  Arabians  ufe  a fort  of  hoe,  and  in  digging 
very  deep,  a large  crow,  managed  by  two  men, 
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one  of  whom  prefles  it  in  the  ground,  and  the 
other  draws  it  towards  himfelf  with  cords. 

In  many  parts  in  Yemen,  whole  fields  are 
cultivated  like  a garden.  Agriculture  is  in  fuch 
places,  however,  a very  laborious  talk,  for  much 
care  is  requifite  in  watering  the  grounds.  In 
the  highland  part  of  this  province,  the  fields 
are  often  formed  into  terraces,  and  watered  in 
the  rainy  feafon  by  canals  from  the  hills.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  plain  are  obliged  to  encompafs 
their  fields  with  dykes,  in  order  that  the  water 
may  remain  for  fome  time  upon  the  furface  of 
the  ground.  I have  already  defcribed  both  thefe 
modes  of  watering  the  fields,  in  the  narrative  of 
my  journies  to  Zebid,  and  in  the  highlands. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  upper  parts  of  Yemen 
colled  the  water  neceffary  for  their  fields  in 
dams  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Befide 
private  dams,  there  are  likewife  very  large  pub- 
lic refervoirs,  formed  by  carrying  a wall  be- 
tween two  hills.  In  the  plain  of  Damar,  the 
fields  are  watered  out  of  very  deep  draw-wells, 
from  which  the  water  is  drawn  by  ftrength  of 
arm.  It  is  furprifing  that  the  Arabians  adopt 
not  the, hydraulic  machines  which  are  ufed  by 
their  neighbours  in  Egypt,  and  in  India. 

I faw  them  fow  in  the  highlands  of  Yemen. 
A peafant  bearing  a fackful  of  lentiles,  dropped 
them  here  and  there  in  the  furrows,  juft  as  we 
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fow  peas  in  our  gardens ; and,  as  he  went  ori^ 
covered  the  feed  by  pufhing  in  the  mould  with 
his  feet  from  both  fides.  In  other  places,  the 
fower  followed  the  ploughman,  and  call  the 
feed  into  the  furrow,  which  the  other  returning 
covered  up  with  his  plough.  ^ Both  thefe  modes 
of  fowing  are  exceedingly  troublefome  ; for  the 
fower  inuft  make  as  many  turns  backwards 
and  forwards  as  there  are  furrows  ; but  there  is 
a faving  in  the  quantity  of  the  feed,  no  part  of 
which  can  be  withered  by  the  windsj  or  pecked 
up  by  birdsi  In  Arabia  in  general,  only  a fmall 
quantity  of  feed  is  ufed  ; the  peafant,  trufting 
to  the  regularity  of  the  feafons,  does  not  expofe 
his  grain  to  perilh  in  the  ground,  by  fowing  it 
at  an  improper  time.  This  is  another  proof  of 
the  fallacious  nature  of  inferences  concerning 
the  fertility  of  ground,  deduced  from  the  pro- 
portion between  the  feed  and  the  increafe. 

In  fame  diftrifts  in  Yemen,  maize  and  durra 
are  planted  with  the  hand.  I faw  likewife,  in 
the  highlands,  between  Mofhak  and  Sehati^ 
fame  fields  in  which  thofe  grains  grew  in  rows, 
like  our  cabbages  in  Europe.  They  were  the 
finefi:  fields  I ever  faw  in  my  life.  The  (talks 
Were  all  of  the  fame  height,  and  every  plant 
was  thriving  and  luxuriant.  In  adjoining  fields 
were  fame  unpromifing  enough  crops  of  the 
fame  grain,  which  is  a proof  that  the  Arabian 
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peafants  are  not  all  alike  induftrious.  The  corn- 
fields in  the  places  about  Beit  el  Fakih  were 
allb  full  of  cockle  weeds,  and  irregularly  fown. 

Near  Mount  Mharras  I faw  a peafant  draw 
furrows  with  a fmall  plough  between  ftraight 
rows  of  corn,  of  which  the  ftalks  were  from  nine 
to  ten  inches  high.  His  oxen  were  fo  yoked,  that 
they  paffed  between  the  rows  without  treading 
down  any  of  the  plants.  The  intention  of  this 
piece  of  labour  was  to  deflroy  weeds,  to  cover 
the  roots  of  the  plants  with  earth,  and  to  open 
the  foil  for  the  reception  of  moifture.  The  weeds 
which  flill  remained  were  .pulled  up  with  the 
hand,  and  given  to  cattle.  Thus  the  hufbandry 
of  Tull  and  Du  Hamel,  although  novel  in  Eu- 
rope, is  very  old  in  Arabia. 

For  the  prefervation  of  the  grain,  care  mull 
be  taken  to  drive  away  birds,  and  the  dellruftive 
animals.  To  this  end,  the  peafants  watch  their 
fields  by  turns.  In  the  highlands,  he  who 
watches  feats  himfelf  on  a tree  ; in  the  Tehama, 
on  a fort  of  fcaffold,  having  a roof  raifed  over 
it. 
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CHAP.  III. 

I 

Of  the  Harveß. 

Xke  beginning  of  the  harveft  varies  greatly 
through  Arabia,  not  only  by  reafon  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  latitude  of  places,  but  chiefly  in 
confequence  of  the  diverfities  of  their  lituations 
as  to  high  and  low,  and  the  different  times  in 
the  feafon  at  which  it  becomes  convenient  to 
water  them  refpectively.  Even  within  the  nar- 
row extent  of  the  Imam  of  Sana’s  dominions, 
there  are  great  differences  in  this  refped.  At 
Sana,  their  barley  was  cut  down  on  the  15th  of 
July,  while  at  Chamis^  nearer  the  mountains, 
the  ientiles  were  then  but  a fowing.  In  the  plain 
of  Beit  el  Fakih^  the  durra  was  feven  feet  high 
on  the  firft  days  of  Augufl ; and,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  fields  were  ploughed  and  watered  for 
3 fecond  feed  in  the  valley  of  Zebid,  which  is 
only  a very  fhort  day’s  journey  from  Beit  el 
Fakih. 

At  Mafkat,  wheat  and  barley  are  fown  in 
December,  and  reaped  about  the  end  of  March  j 
but  durra  is  fown  in  Augufl,  and  reaped  in  the 
end  of  the  month  of  November.  The  date  trees 
are  fecundated  in  the  month  of  December^  and, 
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SIS  Oman  produces  feveral  forts  of  this  fruit 
which  ripen  fucceffively,  the  inhabitants  have 
frefh  dates  during  the  three  months  of  February, 
March,  and  April. 

In  Egypt,  the  lands  adjoining  to  the  canals 
are  fown  in  October,  and  the  corn  is  ripe  in  the 
end  of  February.  Lands  which  cannot  be  wa- 
tered from  the  Nile  are  fown  in  November  5 
and,  in  this  laft  cafe,  the  wheat  is  ripe  in  Fe- 
bruary, and  the  barley  in  March.  At  Moful, 
the  barley  may  be  cut  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  May,  and  the  wheat  within  forty 
days  after.  All  different  grains  are  ripe  at  Bag- 
dad twenty-four,  days  fooner  than  at  Moful. 

The  Arabians  pull  up  their  ripe  corn  by  the 
roots,  but  cut  with  a fickle  green  corn,  grafs, 
and  whatever  they  intend  as  forage  for  their 
cattle.  The  Indians  ufe  the  fame  inftrument  in 
(jutting  their  rice,  and  pruning  their  cocoa  trees. 
Both  nations  have  a very  fimple  mode  of  fliar- 
pening  their  fickles.  They  pour  water  among 
a quantity  of  fand,  and  rub  the  blade  with  this 
fand  till  it  is  fufficiently  fliarpcned. 

, In  threlhing  their  corn,  the  Arabians  lay  the 
fheaves  down  in  a certain  order,  and  then  lead 
over  them  two  oxen  dragging  a large  ftone. 
This  mode  of  feparating  the  ears  from  the  draw 
is  not  unlike  that  of  Egypt,  of  which  I have 
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fpoken  in  my  defcriptiijn  of  the  manners  of  that 
country. 

In  Syria,  the  fheaves  are  fpread  in  the  open 
fields  ; and  oxen  drag  over  them  a plank  loaded 
with  (tones. 

The  Arabians  being  lefs  fuperftitious  than 
the  Jews,  make  no  fcruple  of  fowing  a field 
with  a mixture  of  different  grains,  whenever 
they  fuppofe  that  this  may  be  done  with  advan- 
tage. 

j 


CHAP.  IV. 

# 

Of  the  Dctnefic  Animals. 

In  Arabia  are  abundance  of  all  the  domeftic  a- 
nimals  common  in  hot  countries.  The  Arabians 
breed  horfes,  mules,  affes,  camels,  dromedaries, 
cows,  buffaloes,  flieep,  and  goats.  In  the  fer- 
tile provinces,  wild  fowls  are  fo  plentiful  that 
they  are  fold  at  a trifling  price. 

Of  all  their  domeftic  animals,  it  is  well  knowm 
that  the  Arabians  put  the  greateft  value  on  their 
horfes.  Of  thefe  they  have  tw^o  great  branches, 
the  Kadifcht,  w^hofe  defcent  is  unknown,  and 
the  Kocblani^  of  whom  a w ritten  genealogy  has 
been  kept  for  two  thoufand  years.  The  Kadifehi 
are  in  no  better  eflimation  than  our  European 
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horfes,  and  are  ufually  employed  in  bearing 
burthens,  and  in  ordinary  labour. 

The  Kochlani  are  referved  for  riding  folely. 
They  are  highly  efteemed,  and  confequently 
are  very  dear.  They  are  faid  to  derive  their 
origin  from  King  Solomon’s  ftuds.  However 
this  may  be,  they  are  fit  to  bear  the  greatefi; 
fatigues,  and  can  pafs  whole  days  without  food. 
They  are  alfo  faid  to  Ihow  uncommon  courage 
againft  an  enemy.  It  is  even  alferted,  that  when 
a horfe  of  this  race  finds  himfelf  wounded,  and 
unable  to  bear  his  rider  much  longer,  he  retires 
from  the  fray,  and  conveys  him  to  a place  of 
fecurity. ' If  the  rider  falls  upon  the  ground, 
his  horfe  remains  befide  him,  and  neighs  till  af- 
fiftance  is  brought.  The  Kochlani  are  neither 
large  nor  handfome,  but  .amazingly  fwift : It  is 
not  for  their  figure,  but  for  their  velocity,  and 
other  good  qualities,  that  the  Arabians  efteem 
them. 

Thefe  Kochlani  are  bred  chiefly  by  the  Be- 
douins fettled  between  Bafra^  Merdin,  and  Sy- 
ria, in  which  countries  the  nobility  never  choofe 
to  ride  horfes  of  any  other  race.  The  whole 
race  is  divided  into  feveral  families,  each  of 
which  has  its  proper  name  : That  of  Dsjulfa 
feems  to  be  the  mofl;  numerous.  Some  of  thefe 
families  have  a higher  reputation  than  others, 
<9n  account  of  their  more  ancient  and  unconta- 
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minated  nobility.  Although  it  is  known,  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  Kochlani  are  often  inferior  to 
the  Kadifchi^  yet  the  mares  at  leaft,  of  the  former, 
are  always  preferred,  in  the  hopes  of  a fine  pro- 
geny. 

The  Arabians  have  indeed  no  tables  of  genea- 
logy to  prove  the  defeent  of  their  Kochlani  ; 
yet  they  are  fure  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  pro- 
geny ; for  a mare  of  this  race  is  never  covered 
unlefs  in  the  prefence  of  witneffes,  who  muft 
be  Arabians.  This  people  do  not  indeed  always 
ftickle  at  perjury  ; but  in  a cafe  of  fuch  ferious 
importance,  they  are  careful  to  deal  confeienti- 
oully.  There  is  no  inftance  of  falfe  teflimony 
given  in  refpeä;  to  the'  defeent  of  a horfe.  Every 
Arabian  is  perfuaded  that  himfelf  and  his  whole 
family  would  be  ruined,  if  he  fhould  prevaricate 
in  giving  his  oath  in  an  affair  of  fiich  confe- 
quence. 

A Chriftian,  having  a Kochlani  mare  whom 
he  wifhes  to  have  covered  by  a ftallion  of  the 
fame  race,  is  obliged  to  employ  an  Arabian 
witnefs,  who  muft  watch  the  mare  twenty  days,- 
to  be  fure  that  fhe  has  been  defiled  by  the  em-  . 
braces  of  no  common  horfe.  During  all  this 
time,  fhe  muft  not  fee  either  horfe  or  afs,  even 
at  a diftance.  When  the  mare  produces  her 
foal,  the  fame  Arabian  muft  be  prefent ; and- 
\ within  the  firft  feven  days,  a notorial  certificate 
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of  the  legitimate  birth  of  the  foal  is  made. 
If  there  happens  to  be  a croffing  of  the  two 
breeds,  the  foal,  whether  the  father  or  the 
mother  be  KochIa?ii,  is  always  efteemed  Ka^ 
difchi. 

' The  Arabians  make  no  fcruple  of  felling  their 
Kochlani  ftallions  ‘ like  other  ’ horfes  ; but  they 
ire  unwilling  to  part  with  their  mares  for  mo- 
ney. When  not  in  a condition  to  fupport  them, 
they  difpofe  of  them  to  others,  on  the  terms  of 
having  a fhare  in  the . foals,  or  of  being  at  li- 
berty to  recover  them,  after  a certain  time. 

' Thefe  Kochlani  are  much  like  the  old  Arabian 
nobility,  the  dignity  of  whofe  birth  is  held  in 
no  eftiniation  unlefs  in  their  own  country.  Thefe 
horfes  are  little  valued  by  the  Turks.  Their 
country  being  more  fertile,  better  watered,  and 
lefs  level,  fwift  horfes  are  lefs  neceflary  to  them 
than  to  the  Arabians.  They  prefer  large  horfes, 
who  have  a'  ftately  appearance  when  fumptu- 

f 

oufly  harnefled.  It  ftiould  feerri  that  there  are 
alfo  Kochlani  in  Hedsjas,  and  in  the  country  of 
Dsjcf ; but  I doubt  if  they  be  in  ellimation  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Imam,  where  the  horfes 
of  men  of  rank  appeared  to  me  too  handfome 
to  be  Kochlani.  The  Englifli,  however,  fome- 
times  purchafe  thefe  horfes  at  the  price  of  800 
ör  1000  crowns  each.  An  Englifh  merchant 
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was  offered  at  Bengal  twice  the  purchafe  money 
for  one  of  thefe  horfes ; but  he  fent  him  to 
England,  where  he'  hoped  that  he  would  draw 
four  times  the  original  price. 

There  are  two  forts  of  affes  in  Arabia  ; the 
fmaller  or  lazy  afs,  as  little  efteemed  here  as  in 
Europe ; and  a large  and  high  fpirited  breed, 
who  are  highly  valued.  Thefe  latter  are  fold  at 
a high  price.  I thought  them  fitter  for  a jour- 
ney than  horfes  are. 

I have  reafon  to  believe,  that,  in  Arabia,  are 
feveral  forts  of  camels.  Thofe  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Imam  are  of  a moderate  fize,  and  a light 
brown  colour.  Thofe  from  Nedsjeran  are  large, 
iubbardly,  and  of  a dark  brown  colour.  The 
dromedaries  of  Egypt  and  'Arabia  have  only 
one  bunch  upon  the  back  j and,  by  fuch  as 
have  not  often  feeh  them,  can  be  diftinguiflied 
from  camels  only  by  an  air  of  lightnefs,  which 
makes  them  feem  fitter  for  running.  I never 
but  once  faw  dromedaries  with  two  bunches, 
and  that  was  in  a town  in  Natolia,  to  which 
thofe  I faw  had  been  brought  from  the  Crimea  ; 
but  they  were  fo  large  and  Iubbardly,  that  they 
feemed  to  me  rather  camels  of  a particular  fpe- 
cies,  than  dromedaries. 

Buffaloes  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  marfhy 
countries  of  the  Eall,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
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rivers.  They  are  even  more  numerous  than  the 
common  horned  cattle.  I have  feen  animals  of 
this  fpecies  in  Egypt,  at  Bombay,  near  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Tigris,  the  Orontes,  &c.  The  fe- 
male buffalo  yields  more  milk  than  the  common 
cow  ; and  the  male  is  as  fit  for  the  yoke  as  our 
oxen.  His  flefh  is  indeed  inferior  to  that  of  the 
ox,  being  hard  and  ill  tafted.  European  mer- 
chants are  however  obliged  to  ufe  it  in  the 
countries  where  thofe  animals  are  numerous.  I 
believe  that  I have  often  eaten  the  flefh  of  a young 
buffalo  without  diflinguifhing  it  by  the  tafle  or 
appearance  from  our  beef.  The  Arabians  have 
a mode  of  forcing  the  female  buffalo  to  yield 
more  milk  than  fhe  voluntarily  does,  which 
the  ancient  Scythians  alfo  pra£lifed  with  their 
mares.  While  one  milks  the  cow,  another 
tickles  her. 

The  oxen^  and  cows  of  Arabia  have  upon 
the  ftioulder,  immediately  above  the  fore- 
legs, a lump  or  bunch  of  fat ; the  bunch  of  the 
camel  grows  larger,  or  diminifhes,  as  the  ani- 
mal becomes  fatter  or  .leaner.  I could  obtain 
no  particular  information  concerning  the  in- 
flind  afcribed  to  thefe  oxen,  of  forming  into 
circular  bodies,  to  defend  themfelves  againft 
beafls  of  prey.  The  ftory  is  fo  much  the  lefs 
probable,  becaufe  the  cattle  of  Arabia  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  remarkably  fmall  horns. 
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The  Arabians  have  no  meadows  which  might 
afford  grafs  for  the  feeding  of  thefe  domeftic 
animals.  The  country  is  too  much  parched 
for  the  grafs  to  become  luxuriant  enough  to  be 
ufed  as  hay.  Straw,  barley,  and  beans,  are  the 
articles  of' food  upon  which  they  nburifh  their 
cattle.  The  only  herb  they  fow  exprefsly  for 
this  purpofe  is  a fort  of  bean  or  phafeolus  ; the 
Egyptians,  whofe  country  is  better  watered,  fow 
trefoil  for  the  fame  ufe.  The  camel  eats  the 
moft  ftunted  and  withered  roots.  In  Arabia, 
however,  he  lives  chiefly  on  herbs  of  the  gourd' 
fpecies,  which  abound  in  the  driefl  countries. 
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SECTION  XXIX. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ARABIA^ 


CHAP.  I. 

General  ReßeBions  on  the  Natural  Hiflory  of  Arabia,, 

One  principal  objeft  which  it  became  our  party 
of  travellers  to  keep  in  view,  was  undoubtedly 
the  examination  of  the  natural  produöions  of 
the  country  through  which  we  travelled;  Every 
member  of  pur  company  having  had  his  parti- 
cular talk  alTigned  to  him,  the  inveftigation  of 
fubjeäis  of  natural  hiftory  was  particularly  appro- 
priated to  the  late  Mr  Forlkal.  His  well  known 
adivity,  abilities,  and  ardour/or  the  cultivation 
of  fcience,  afforded  the  public  room  to  exped 

from  him  numerous  difcoveries  in  the  natural 

\ 

hiftory,  as  well  of  Egypt,  as  of  Arabia ; coun- 
tries which  he  had  time  to  examine  before  his 
premature  death.  But,  our  hopes  have  been  in 
part  difappointed,  by  the  concurrence  of  difter- 
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ent  unfavourable  circumftances,  which  it  may 
be  proper  to  give  an  account  of  here,  both  in  ex- 
cufe  for  the  deficiency  of  this  article,  and  as  an 
encouragement  to  future  travellers  to  perfeft 
what  was  fo  fuccefsfully  begun  by  our  deceafed 
friend. 

The  time  prefcribed  for  our  continuance  in 
the  Eaft  was  fhort  in  the  whole  ; and  an  unfor- 
feen  delay  in  Egypt  farther  abridged  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  we  had  deflined  to  be  fpent  in 
Arabia.  In  confequence  of  this  circumftance, 
we  had  no  more  time  for  examining  the  natural 
hiftory  of  Arabia  than  the  fix  months  between 
the  end  of  December  1762,  and  the  beginning 
of  June  1763,  at  the  laft  of  which  periods  Mr 
Forfkal  died.  Hence  many  objefts  could  be 
only  curforily  obferved.  Befides,  the  frequent 
indifpofition  of  foine  or  other  of  our  party  ob- 
liged us  often  to  feparate  ; and  a reafon  of  this 
nature  hindered  Mr  Forfkal  from  feeing  Mount 
Sinai,  and  the  produftions  of  that  part  of  Arabia 
Petrsea. 

. The  climate  and  foil  of  feveral  of  the  coun* 
tries  which  we  vifited  are  lefs  favourable^  than 
is  commonly  fuppofed,  for  the  increafe  of  vege- 
tables and  animals.  The  foil  of  Arabia  is, 
through  a great  part  of  that  country,  dry  and 
fandy,  produces  no  plants,  and  is  therefore  unfit 
for  the  nourilhment  of  animals.  Here  the  na- 
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turalill  finds  but  few  objects  to  obferve ; and  of 
fuch  a country  the  natural  hiftory  can  never  be 
extenfive.  In  Arabia,  likewife,  the  heat  of  the 
fun  is  fo  intenfe,  that  the  flowers  no  fooner  blow 
than  they  are  withered  ; and  if  the  botanift,  at- 
tentive to  a number  of  plants  at  once,  milfes 
the  precife  moment  when  any  one  which  is  new 
to  him  is  in  flower,  he  can  have  no  fubfequent 
opportunity  of  examining  it  till  the  enfuing 
feafon. 

This  inconvenience  might  be  avoided  by  ob- 
ferving  the  plants  in  gardens.  But  there  is  per- 
haps no  country  in  the  world  where  gardening 
is  fo  much  negle£ted  as  in  Arabia.  There  is 
hardly  a fingle  fmall  garden  in  the  neighbour- 
hood even  of  the  greatefl:  towns.  At  Beit  el  Fa- 
kih  there  is  only  one,  which  was  formed  by  an 
old  Dola.  The  Arabians,  a fimple  frugal  race, 
content  themfelves  with  the  plainefl;  food,  with- 
out taking  pains  to  furnilh  themfelves  with  a va- 
riety of  diflies.  What  feems  to  give  them  an  a- 
verfion  for  the  culture  of  gardens  is  the  long 
•droughts,  which  laft  fometimes  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  deftroy  every  fprout  of  vegetation,  to- 
gether with  the  ravages  of  the  grafshoppers, 
which  complete  the  devailation  of  the  fields. 
The  Banians,  being  by  their  religion  confined  to 
a vegetable  diet,  plant  great  quantities  pf  pulfe  ; 
but  thefe  are  moftly  of  fpecies  that  are  natives  of 
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India,  and  by  confequence  already  known  t® 
botanifts. 

Befide  thefe  phyfical  obftacles  to  the  invefti- 
gation  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  Eaft,  there  is 
another,  arifing  from  the  moral  character  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  thefe  regions.  The  Arabians, 
an  ignorant,  covetous,  and  jealous  race,  cannot 
comprehend  how  theEuropeans  fliould  be  promp- 
ted by  mere  curiohty  to  expofe  themfelves  to  fo 
much  danger  and  fatigue.  They  afcribe  to  them 
a motive  of  intereft,  the  defire  of  difcovering 
hidden  treafures,  with  great  (kill  in  the  fearch. 
The  idea  generally  prevalent  among  them,  of 
the  wealth  of  travellers,  makes  a curious  perfon 
run  a great  rilk  of  being  plundered  by  va- 
gabond robbers.  Mr  Forlkal,  efcaping  once 
with  difficulty  out  of  the  clutches  of  a band  of 
thefe  robbers  in  Egypt,  and  being  once  plunder- 
ed by  another  party,  was  obliged  to  ceafe  from 
his  fcientific  excurfions.  He  found  means,  in- 
deed, to  have  plants  gathered  for  him,  by  an 
Arabian,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kahira.  But 
the  naturalift  makes  his  obfervations  belt  upon 
living  plants,  in  their  native  fituations. 

Our  friend  was  luckier,  in  this  refpeft,  in  Ye- 
men, where  the  fafety  of  a ftranger  is  better  fe- 
cured  by  the  laws,  and  the  manners  of  the  people 
of  the  country.  The  Arabians  in  Yemen  were 
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fo  far  from  offering  him  any  interruptions  in  his 
purl'uits,  that  both  men  and  women,  of  all  ranks 
and  ages,  appeared  to  take  pleafure  in  bringing, 
pointing  out,  and  naming  to  him  all  their  indir 
genous  plants.  A people  living  the  life  of  lliep- 
herds,  and  of  hufbandmen,  like  the  Arabians, 
who  fpend  almoft  all  their  time  in  the  open  fields, 
naturally  acquire  a tafte  for  botany,  and  a degree 
of  Ikill  in  its  refearchcs.  But,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  aid,  and  even  the  friendfhip  of  thefe  good 
people,  he  was  obliged  to  conform  to  their  man- 
ners, and  to  content  himfelf  with  theirjcanty 
■cheer.  A life  of  fuch  abftinence  and  fatigue,  too 
fevere  for  a perfon  brought  up  in  European  ha- 
bits, undoubtedly  contributed  to  fhorten  the  days 
of  our  friend. 

In  fpite  of  all  thefe  obflacles,  Mr  FoVfkal’s  ar- 
dent induflry  was  fuccefsful  beyond  our  hopes. 
-It  is  inconceivable  in  what  a fhort  time  he  difco- 
vered  and  made  defcriptions  of  full  three  hun- 
dred fpecies  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  of 
more  than  eight  hundred  in  the  vegetable.  This 
number  might  have  been  yet  more  confiderable, 
had  he  not  laid  it  down  as  a rule  to  himfelf,  to  de- 
fcribe  nothing  which  he  had  not  examined  with 
the  mofl  fcrupulous  exadnefs.  For  this  reafon 
had  he  put  oflF,  till  he  fhould  be  at  more  leifufe, 
the  examination  of  a large  colledlion  of  infects 
- and  Ihells.  With  the  fame  intention,  he  had 
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preferved,  in  fpirit  of  wine,  a great  many  fiflies 
and  amphibious  animals.  But  the  reader  will 
recoiled  the  fate  of  this  colledion,  when  our 
goods  were  infpeded  at  the  cultom-houfe  at 
Mokha,  as  above  related. 

After  my  return  to  Europe,  I was  intrufted 
with  the  tafii  of  publifliing  my  friend’s  poft- 
humous  papers.  I then  difcovered  a new  lofs 
which  natural  hiftory  had  fuffered  by  his  death. 
He  had  been  accuftomed  to  write  down  his  ob- 
fervations  on  fmall  detached  pieces  of  paper, 
which  could  not  eafily  be  preferved  together. 
It  is  true,  I found  1800  of  thefe  billets,  which  I 
endeavoured  to  reduce  into  order.  But  I could 
not  help  inferring  from  the  chafms  here  and 
there,  that  many  of  them  were  loll.  Whether 
it  be  or  be  not  fo,  I have,  however,  prefented  to 
the  public  all  that  I could  recover,  in  two  La- 
tin works,  intituled,  Defcriptiones  Animalium, 
4io,  Hafnia,  1775  ; and  Flora  Arabica,  4to,  ib. 

^77  S- 

Thefe  two  works,  written  in  Latin,  and  in  the 
manner  and  arrangement  of  Linnaus^  are  intend- 
ed particularly  for  the  ufe  of  the  learned  natura- 
lift.  To  gratify  readers  of  all  claffes,  I fliall  here 
infert  the  moft  curious  particular  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  thofe  works,  and  fuch  as  will 
ferve  to  give  the  beft  ideas  of  the  produdions, 
common  or  peculiar,  of  the  countries  which  we 
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travei'fed.  Although  natural  hillory  was  not 
my  province,  I had  occafion  to  obferve  tranficnt- 
ly  many  things  refpeöing  it.  I lhall,  therefore, 
intermingle  my  own  remarks,  without  diftin- 
guilliing  them  as  fuch  ; for  the  greater  part  of 
the  whole  is  Mr  ForlkaFs. 


CHAP.  II. 

Climate  and  Soil  of  Arabia. 

A COUNTRY,  fuch  as  Arabia,  extending  from  the 
30°  to  the  13°  of  northern  latitude,  and,  by 
confequence,  fituate  partly  between  the  tropics, 
will  be  naturally  fuppofed  fubjeft  to  a very  hot 
climate.  In  fome  provinces  of  Arabia,  the  heat 
is  exceffive.  But,  in  this  country,  as  in  moft 
others,  the  varying  degrees  of  elevation,  the  re- 
lative fituations  of  places,  and  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  occafion  confiderable  varieties  of  tempera- 
ture. 

Before  a perfon  can  underftand  thefe  varieties, 
it  is  necelTary  that  he  fhould  have  a juft  idea  of 
the  phyfical  circumftances  of  Arabia.  This 
country  may  be  confidefed  as  a pile'  of  moun- 
tains, encircled  with  a belt  of  flat,  dry,  and  fan- 
dy  ground.  Towards  the  north  and  the  conti- 
nent, this  belt  is  farmed  by  the  defarts  of  Sy- 
ria, 
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ria,  and  Arabia  Petrsea.  The  plains  called  Teba^ 
ma  by  the  Arabians,  and  extending  from  the 
fea-lhore  to  the  hills,  bound  Arabia  on  thofe 
Tides  on  which  it  is  waflied  Jby  the  waters  of  the 
Red  Sea,  of  the  Eaftern  Ocean,  and  of  the  Per- 
Tian  Gulph. 

In  thefe  defarts,  diverfified  here  and  there 
only  by  bare  rocks,  and  in  thefe  fiat  plains,' 
there  is  nothing  to  foften  the  force  of  the  fun’s 
rays,  but  all  vegetables  are  burnt  up,  and  the 
foil  is  every  where  reduced  to , fand.  The 
drought  is  fo  extreme,  that  whole  years  will 
pafs  without  rain ; and  the  torrents  which  fall 
from  the  hills  are  loft  among  the  fands  long 
before  they  can  reach  the  fea.  Were  it  not 
for  thefe  river-waters,  which  being  fwelled  in 
the  rainy  feafon,  are  drained  off  to  fertilize  the 
lands,  the  hufibandman  would  be  unable  to 
raife  even  thofe  fcanty  crops  which  his  harvefts 
at  prefent  afford.  By  obfervations  made  with 
good  thermometers,  we  found,  that  in  thefe 
plains,  as,  for  inflance,  at  Loheya,  Mokha,  and 
Mafkat,  the  heats  were  as  intenfe  as  in  any 
other  hot  country  whatever. 

In  the  interior  country,  the  temperature  of 
the  atmofphere  is  very  different.  The  great 
ranges  of  lofty  mountains  attraft  vapours  ; and 
thefe  falling  down  in  plenteous  rains  cool  the 
air,  and  quicken  vegetation.  The  cold  occafion- 
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ed  by  the  height  of  the  country,  produces  falls 
of  fnow ; but  this  never  lies  long  upon  the 
ground.  While  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains 
fufter  by  heat,  thofe  of  the  hills  are  obliged  to 
wrap  themfelves  in  pellices.  We  were  alTured 
that  there  was  ice  on  fome  of  the  hills,  and  that, 
at  Sana,  which  lies  among  the  hills  in  the  inte- 
rior country,  there  was  fometimes  froft. 

The  pofition  of  thefe  mountains  in  the  middle 
of  a peninfula,  occafions  likewife  another  phe- 
nomenon that  is  equally  obfervable  in  the  pe- 
ninfula formed  by  the  Ganges,  which  is  in  the 
fame  manner  interfered  by  mountains.  The 
rainy  feafons,  which  are  regular  in  the  countries 
between  the  tropics,  are,  by  this  peculiarity  of 
fituation,  diverfified  here.  Weftward,  in  Ye- 
men, the  rainy  feafon  is  of  great  fervice  to  the 
country ; for  it  comes  on  in  the  month  of  June, 
and  terminates  in  the  middle  of  September ; in 
which  months  the  heats  are  moft  violent,  and 
the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  in  the  greateft 
need  of  fuch  refrelhment.  In  the  eaftern  part 
of  thefe  mountains,  on  the  fide  of  Mahiat,  thofe 
rains  fall  between  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
November  and  the  middle  of  February.  In. 
Hadramaut  and  Oman^  to  the  fouth,  the  rainy 
feafon  lafts  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the 
middle  of  April.  It  fliould  feem,  therefore, 
that  the  rains  make  the  tour  of  the  peninfula 
VoL.  II.  R r 
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every  feafon,  as  impelled  by  the  prevalent  winds. 
In  the  Tehama  of  Yemen,  we  heard  alfo  of  a 
rain  in  fpring,  the  period  of  which  is  uncer- 
tain, but  on  which  the  fuccefs  of  the  harvefts 
depends. 

Thefe  regular  rains  render  the  vallies  lying  a- 
mong  the  mountains  fertile  and  delightful.  The 
Highlanders,  who  breathe  a fine  ffefh  air,  are 
handfome,  healthy,  and  brave.  Another  ad- 
vantage which  the  Arabians  owe  to  the  fitua- 
tion  of  their  country,  is,  that  it  affords  them  at 
the  fame  time  the  productions  of  different  cli- 
mates. In  the  plains,  feveral  vegetables  tranf. 
planted  from  India  thrive  well  enough,  and  ma- 
ny of  the  animals  of  hot  countries  multiply 
there.  The  mountains  produce  the  plants  and 
animals  of  temperate  climates.  Arabia  may 
thus  be  regarded  as  an  affemblage  of  different 
climates,  the  refpeCtive  advantages  of  which  are 
all  to  be  found  in  the  traCl  lying  between  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Perfian  Gulph. 

The  nature  of  -the  winds  differs,  in  Arabia, 
with  the  point  of  the  compafs  from  which  they 
blow,  and  the  trad  over  which  they  refpeClively 
pafs.  The  fame  wind  is,  in  different  places,  dry 
or  moift,  according  as  it  blows  over  the  ocean, 
or  over  defarts.  On  the  fhores  of  the  Perfian 
Gulph,  the  fouth-eafl  wind  is  accompanied  with 
a degree  of  moiflure  which,  when  the  heat  is 
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intenfe,  occafions  violent  fweatings  ; the  north- 
weft,  pafting  over  the  great  defart,  is  more  tor- 
rid, but  iefs  difagreeable  ; this  laft  wind  heats 
metals  in  the  (hade,  as  if  they  were  expofed  to 
the  fun  ; and  its  heat,  fuddenly  added  to  that  of 
the  atmofphere,  often  fuffbcates  men  and  other 
animals.  The  Arabians,  when  they  travel, 
carry  with  them  garlic  and  dried  grapes,  for  the 
purpofe  of  reviving  fuch  perfons  as  may  fall 
down  fainting,  from  the  efted  of  thefe  hot 
blafts. 

Notwithftanding  its  torrid  qualities,  this  north- 
weft  wind  ferves  to  cool  their  liquors  for  the  Ara- 
bians, in  the  middle  of  Summer.  In  order  to 
this,  they  put  their  water  into  bardaks^  or  un- 
glazed pots,  made  of  a fort  of  porous  earth  ; and 
then,  having  thefe  pots  in  a place  expofed  to  the 
current  of  this  hot  wind,  the  water  is  thus 
rendered  very  cool ; a circumftance  well-known 
in  hot  countries,  and  at  prefent  afcribed  by  na- 
turalifts  to  the  effeds  of  fudden  evaporation. 

Another  wind,  of  a more  dangerous  nature, 
is  the  famous  Sam,  Smum,  or  Samiel,  which  feldom 
blows  within  Arabia,  but  frequently  upon  its 
frontiers.  This  wind  prevails  only  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  great  defart,  where  the  agitation  of 
the  air  forms  a current  for  the  vapours  which  are 
raifed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  from  that  parched 
territory.  The  places  the  moft  expofed  to  this 
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deftruftive  wind,  are  the  banks  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  fometimes  the  environs  of  Mecca,  when 
the  north  wind  blows  from  the  defart.  It  is  not 
unknown  in  Perfia,  on  the  borders  of  thofe  arid 
plains ; and  it  is  faid  to  have  been  felt  in  fome 
places  in  Spain,  near  the  vaft  traös  of  defart 
fands  which  deform  that  fine  kingdom.  The 
effects  of  thtSmum  are  inftant  fuffocation  to  every 
living  creature  that  happens  to  be  within  the 
fphere  of  its  activity,  and  immediate  putrefac- 
tion of  the  carcafes  of  the  dead.  As  a fimilar 
rapidity  of  putrefaction  has  been  obferved  to 
take  place  upon  bodies  deprived  of  life  by  thun- 
der, or  by  the  eleCtric  fhock,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, that  electrical  matter,  which  is  very  ge- 
nerally diffufed  through  nature,  might  be  the 
caufe  of  the  peculiarly  noxious  qualities  of  this 
wind.  The  Arabians  difcern  the  approach  of  the 
Smum  by  an  unufual  rednefs  in  the  air  ; and 
they  fay  that  they  feel  a fmell  of  fulphur  as  it 
palfes.  However  this  may  be,  the  only  means 
by  which  any  perfon  can  preferve  himfelf  from 
fuffering  from  the  noxious  blafls,  is,  by  throw- 
ing himfelf  down  with  his  face  upon  the  earth, 
till  this  whirlwind  of  poifonous  exhalations  has 
blown  over ; which  always  moves  at  a certain 
height  in  the  atmofphere.  InftinCt  even  teaches 
the  brutes  to  incline  their  heads  to  the  ground 
on  thefe  occafions. 
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The  other  meteors  of  Arabia  are  common  to 
^t  with  all  other  hot  countries.  A clear  Iky,  fel- 
,dom  obfcured  by  clouds,  renders  ftorms  very 
.unfrequent  in  the  plains.  The  air  difcharges  its 
electric  matter  in  globes  of  fire,  and  by  the 
phenomena  called  Ihooting  liars,  which  are  not 
unfrequent,  and  of  confiderable  bulk.  In  the 
moll  acid  trails,  near  the  fea,  the  dews  are  fin- 
gularly  copious.  But,  notwithllanding  this  hu- 
midity, the  air  is  fo  pure,  that  the  inhabitants 
lleep  in  the  open  air  ; I never  llept  founder  than 
where  I found  my  bed  all  wet  with  dew  in  the 
morning.  There  are,  however,  places  where 
one  dares  not  lleep  in  the  open  air  for  fear  of 
being  llruck  with  a palfy.  By  long  experience 
the  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts  have  learned  what 
precautions  to  take,  and  thefe  are  always  pecu- 
liarly necelTary  to  an  European  unaccullomed  to 
the  climate. 

Arabia  enjoys  the  profpecl  of  almoll  conllant 
verdure.  Not  but  that  moll  of  the  trees  fhed 
their  leaves,  and  the  annual  plants  wither  and 
are  re-produced.  But,  the  interval  between  the 
fall  of  the  leaf  in  one  year,  and  the  re-produc- 
tion of  new  leaves  for  the  next,  is  fo  Ihort,  that 
the  change  is  hardly  obfervable.  Continual  ver- 
dure is  peculiar  to  thofe  countries  in  which  there 
are  no  frolls,  but  a rainy  feafon  inllead  of  our 
winter. 
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From  the  fmgular  local  fituation  of  Arabia, 
the  inequalities  in  the  nature  of  its  lands  may, 
without  farther  information,  be  inferred.  Thefc 
inequalities  are  indeed  very  remarkable.  On 
one  lide  are  frightful  defarts,  and  on  the  other 
fertile  and  delightful  vales.  The  fandy  belt 
which  encircles  this  peninfula  is  almoft  entirely 
barren,  and  prefents  one  unvaried  pidure  of  de- 
folation. 

This  belt,  denominated  Tehama,  as  has  been 
feveral  times  mentioned,  begins  at  Suez,  and 
extends  round  the  whole  peninfula,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  Its  breadth  varies; 
it  is,  however,  for  the  mofl  part,  about  two  days 
journey  from  the  fea-fhore  to  the  rife  of  the 
hills ; at  leaf!  this  is  the  breadth  of  the  plain  ad- 
jacent to  the  Red  Sea.  It  bears  every  mark  of 
having  been  anciently  a part  of  the  bed  of  the 
fea.  Its  bottom  foil  is  a greyifli  clay,  with  a large 
proportion  of  fand,  and  having  marine  exuviae 
interfperfed  to  a great  diftance  from  the  fea- 
fhore.  It  contains  large  ftrata  of  fait,  which  in 
fome  places  even  rife  up  into  hills.  Its  regular 
inclination  towards  the  fea  indicates  that  it  has 
emerged  gradually.  The  fmall  eminences  upon 
the  confines  of  this  plain  are  compofed  of  cal- 
careous (tones,  having  a blackifh  appearance, 
and  feeming  as  if  they  were  burnt  by  the  fun. 
The  adjoining  hills  contain  fchiftus  and  bafaltes ; 
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in  this  differing  greatly  from  the  ftrata  of  the 
hills  on  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Egypt,  and  from 
thofe  of  Arabia  Petrxa,  which  are  chiefly  made 
up  of  granite. 

The  fea,no  doubt, ftill  continues  to  recede;  and 
the  Tehama  is  on  that  fide  gradually  extending  its 
limits.  The  banks  of  coral  are  ftill  increafmg, 
and  coming  nearer  to  the  fhore,  fo  as  to  render 
the  navigation  of  the  gulph  every  day  more 
and  more  dangerous.  The  fand  accumulated 
by  the  billows  gradually  fills  up  the  interme- 
diate fpace,  and  joins  thefe  beds  of  coral  to  the 
continent,  as  appears  from  fome  recent  inftan- 
ces.  Hiftory  alfo  records  proofs  of  this  gradual 
receflion  of  the  waters ; and  mentions,  as  fea- 
ports,  feveral  places  which  are  at  prefent  in- 
land, without  noticing  the  prefent  maritime 
towns,  which  muft  undoubtedly  be  of  later  ori- 
gin than  the  formation  of  the  land  on  which 
they  ftand. 

Such  a conqueft  over  the  watery  element  pro- 
mifes,  however,  little  advantage  to  man.  Thefe 
newly  formed  lands  are  ungrateful  and  barren. 
Nor  can  any  better  be  fanguinely  hoped  of  the 
future ; fmce  the  territory  of  the  Tehama  has 
remained  for  fo  many  ages  unchanged  in  its  na- 
ture. Mr  Forfkal  fancied  that  he  could  diftin- 
guifh  a fimilarity  between  the  foil  of  Hedsjas 
and  that  of  Egypt,  from  which  he  inferred,  that 
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the  flerility  of  the  former  was  owing  to  the 
want  of  water.  But  he  was  certainly  miftaken ; 
for  the  foil  of  Egypt  is  formed  of  the  fediment 
of  the  Nile,  but  that  of  Hedsjas  of  the  remains 
of  the  bed  of  the  fea.  The  calcareous  ftone  of 
the  hills  of  this  latter  province  is,  however, 
decompofed  into  a blackilh  earth,  which  in 
time  becomes  fit  to  bear  fome  coarfe  vege- 
tables. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Arabia,  there  are  as 
great  diverfities  of  foil  as  in  mofl  other-  cul- 
tivated countries.  The  moft  general  charader 
of  the  foil  on  thefe  fchiftous  hills  is  clay  mixed 
with  fand.  But  the  figure  of  the  hills  is  unfa- 
vourable to  their  fertility.  They  are  commonly 
fo  craggy  and  precipitous,  as  to  afford  neither 
room  nor  foil  for  vegetable-produdions,  the 
good  earth  being  continually  wafhed  away  by 
the  waters.  Thefe  circumftances  have  likewife 
the  effed  of  rendering  the  culture  of  fuch  pla- 
ces extremely  difficult  and  expenfive.  Terraces 
are  neceffary  to  be  formed ; of  which  indeed 
the  conflrudion  is  fometimes  facilitated  by  the 
piles  of  bafaltes  naturally  caft  into  regular  pen- 
tagonal figures,  which  are  broken,  from  time 
to  time,  from  the  rocks,  and  ferve  as  materials 
for  the  walls. 

Arabia  is  a country  interefting  in  many  rc- 
fpeds  j but  is,  in  general,  neither  rich  nor  fer- 
tile. 
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tile.  The'  laborious  life,  and  indifferent  fate  of 
its'  inhabitants,  are  'fufficient  proofs  of  this 
truth.  If  it  was  called  Happy  by  the  ancients, 
it  was  only  by  the  value  and  the  novelty,  not 
by  the  abundance  of  its  productions,  that  it 
could  merit  this  name. 


CHAP.  III. 

Ay-ab  'ian  Quadrupeds. 

Speaking  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Arabians, 
I had  occafion  to  mention  their  domeftic  ani- 
mals. Of  thofe,  fome  appear  to  be  originally 
natives  of  the  country,  for  they  are  not  com- 
mon through  the  other  regions  of  the  eaft  j 
they  retain  their  primary  inftinCts  in  higher  per- 
fection, and  are  more  eminently  diftinguilhed 
by  ftrength  and  beauty  here  than  elfewhere. 
Such  are  the  horfe,  the  afs,  the  camel,  and 
perhaps  too  the  ox.  The  camel,  by  its  power 
of  enduring  thirft,  and  its  containing  a refer- 
voir  for  water  in  its  bowels,  feems  naturally 
deftined  for  an  inhabitant  of  the  defart.  Its 
hoof  is  formed  to  tread  on  burning  fands  ; and 
the  cartilaginous  texture  of  its  mouth  enables  it 
to  feed  on  the  hard  and  prickly  plants  of  thofe 
parched  plains. 
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The  afs,  cfpecially,  leems  to  be  a native  ot 
Arabia.  Here  are  a fpecies  of  affes,  which,  in 
beauty,  vigour,  and  fpirit,  are  no  contemp- 
tible rivals  to  the  horfe.  The  inhabitants  fpeak 
iikewife  of  a wild  animal,  called  Djaar,  of  the 
fame  fize  and  fhape  as  the  afs,  the  flefh  of  which 
is  excellent  food. 

This  animal  is  probably  a wild  afs,  who,  in 
confequence  of  living  in  a hate  of  independence, 
acquires  fome  varieties  of  form,  which  the  A- 
rabs,  in  their  unhiilfulnefs  in  natural  hiftory, 
miflake  for  the  chara£teriftics  of  a dilferent  ani- 
mal. 

The  Arabians  give  the  name  of  Bakar  Uafch 
to  an  animal  which  we  did  not  fee,  but  of 
which  their  vague  defcription  can  be  referred 
only  to  the  wild  ox.  They  fpeak  of  another 
animal  of  the  form  of  an  ox,  which  is  deftitute  of 
horns,  and  feeds  only  by  night. 

On  the  lofty  hills  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  are 
rock-goats.  The  plains  are  flocked  with  ga- 
■zelle s ; and  this  beautiful  creature  is  fo  com- 
mon, that  the  Arabian  poets  draw  from  it  ma- 
ny of  their  aliufions  and  fimilitudes.  The  hare 
is  not  a common  animal  here,  and  is  to  be  feen 
only  in  fome  mountainous  parts.  In  the  fandy 
tracks  are  numbers  of  thole  little  animals  called 
Jerboa^s^  Pharaoh’s  rats,  whole  flelh  the  Arabi- 
ans eat  without  any  dillike.  The  peculiarity  in 
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the  llrucliure  of  the  hinder  feet  of  thefe  animals, 
and  their  manner  of  leaping,  which  have  indu- 
ced oar  naturalills  to  give  the  fpecies  the  name 
of  A^us  Jacuhds,  are  well  known. 

In  the  forefts,  in  the  fouth  of  Arabia,  are 
monkies  without  tails,  whofe  back  parts  are 
bare  and  red.  I faw  thefe  animals  in  troops  of 
fome  hundreds.  ‘ Other  travellers  have  met 
with  them  in  thoufands  on  the  hills  of  Aden. 
Thefe  creatures  are  docile,  and  eafily  learn  any 
trick  which  is  attempted  to  be  taught  them. 
On  this  account  numbers  of  them  are  exported 
to  Egypt,  where  jugglers  exhibit  them  to  the 
people. 

Of  carnivorous  animals,  the  moil  hideous 
and  formidable  is  the  Hyana,  who  attacks  men 
and  beafts  with  the  fame  ferocitv.  This  fierce 
and  folitary  animal  inhabits  the  caverns  of  the 
defart  mountains  of  Arabia  Petrma,  and  is  al- 
fo  common  round  the  fliores  of  the  Perfian 
Gulph.  The  hyaena  marches  out  only  at  night, 
in  that  feafon  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try deep  in  the  open  air,  and  often  carries  off 
children  from  befide  their  parents. 

As  the  domeflic  animals  on  the  fouthern 
coaft  of  the  Perfian  Gulph  are  chiefly  fed  upon 
fifhes,  the  hyaena  is  fometimes  obliged  to  con- 
tent himfelf  with  the  fame  food.  On  my  re- 
turn into  Europe,  I faw  in  Denmark  one  ol 
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thefe  animals  alive,  in  the  king’s  colleftion  of 
wild  animals. 

The  leopard,  reckoned  by  Mr  Forlkal  a- 
mong  the  carnivorous  animals,,  is  perhaps  the 
fame  as  the  panther,  ( Felis  pardus  Lhineei ) ; 
the  more  probably  fo,  as  he  gives  it  the  Ara- 
bic name  of  the  panther,  Nemer.  However, 
the  ounce  or  fmall  panther,  named  in  Arabic 
Fail),  is  flill  more  common  than  the  large  one ; 
neither  is  it  regarded  with  any  fort  of  terror  in 
Arabia,  where  it  carries  away  cats  and  dogs, 
but  never  ventures  to  attack  men. 

Wild  boars,  wolves,  and  foxes,  are  to  be 
found  in  Arabia  ; but  the  mod  common  car- 
nivorous animal  is  a fort  of  wdld  dog,  more 
like  the  fox  than  the  houfehold-dog,  and  na- 
med by  the  Turks  Tfchakol,  by  the  Arabians 
El  Vavi.  This  animal,  common  through  all 
the  countries  of  the  Eaft,  is  fo  well  known, 
that  I need  not  here  add  any  thing  concerning 
its  figure  and  manners. 

Mr  Forlkal  names  feveral  other  animals  of 
which  he  knew  nothing,  except  what  he  ga- 
thered from  the  indiftinft  accounts  of  the  na- 
tives ; and  fome  others  of  which  he  could  only 
learn  the  Arabian  names.  As  fuch  flight  noti- 
ces cannot  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
I fliall  not  repeat  them  here.  The  mod  fmgu- 
lar  of  thofe  animals,  which  we  knew  only  by 
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hearfay,  is  one  faid  to  refemblc  a cat,  to  live 
upon  the  hills,  to  feed  on  grafs,  and  to  be  a 
moll  delicate  article  of  food. 


CHAP.  iV. 

Of  the  Birds  of  ^Arabia. 

If  we  had  opportunities  of  examining  but  few 
quadrupeds,  we  were  not  more  fortunate  in  re- 
fpedt  to  birds.  Not  that  Arabia  is  deficient  in 
variety  of  fpecies  ; on  the  contrary,  its  produc- 
tions are  fuflicient  to  nourifh  a prodigious  num- 
ber : But  a traveller  haftening  through  a coun- 
try, has  it  ftill  lefs  in  his  power  to  acquaint 
himfelf  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  air  than 
with  thofe  of  the  earth.  One  cannot  fee  manv 
birds,  or  obferve  them  at  leifure,  unlefs  among 
people  who  are  fond  of  fowling,  and  who,  as 
they  feek  for  game  and  fell  it,  bring  to  the  cu- 
rious fuch  birds  as  they  have  caught  or  killed, 
and  are  able  to  give  fome  account  of  their  re- 
fpedive  names  and  inftinfts. 

In  Arabia  we  had  no  fuch  advantage.  The 
Arabians  defpife  the  ufe  of  wild  fowl,  and  re- 
gard neither  the  amufement  nor  the  exercife  of- 
fowling.  I thought  that  I could  difeern  two 
caufes  of  their  averfion  for  a diverfion  which 
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the  favages  of  the  north  purfue  with  extreme 
fondnefs.  A people  who  are  naturally  fober 
and  frugal,  and  live  in  a climate  where  the  ufe 
of  animal  food  is  injurious  to  health,  cannot  be 
fond  of  game.  The  precepts  of  the  MulTulman 
religion  muft  alfo  dilgult  the  Arabians  at  the 
purfuit  of  wild  animals,  efpecially  of  birds.  A 
hunter  lofes  his  labour,  and  his  prey  becomes 
impure,  if  he  has  but  neglefted  the  repetition 
of  one  fiiort  prayor  when  he  killed  the  animal ; 
if  it  has  not  loll  the  juft  quantity  of  blood  re- 
quired by  the  law ; if  the  bird  ftruggled  with 
any  remains  of  life  after  it  was  fliot ; or  if  it 
fell  upon  a place  which  was  either  inhabited, 
or  in  any  manner  defiled.  We  faw  no  other 
birds,  therefore,  than  thofe  which  we  killed 
ourfelvcs,  or  thofe  which  we  could  obferve 
while  they  were  at  liberty. 

In  the  fertile  countries  of  Arabia,  tame  fowls 
are  very  plentiful,  and  all  forts  of  poultry  are 
bred  in  great  abundance.  The  pintado  is  not 
domeftic ; but  thefe  birds  inhabit  the  woods  in 
fuch  numbers,  that  children  kill  them  with 
ftones,  and  then  collect  them  to  be  fold  in  the 
towns.  The  pheafant  is  likewife  a native  of 
Arabia,  and  is  found  in  great  plenty,  in  the 
forclls  of  Yemen,  as  well  as  the  wood-pigeon, 
and  fcveral  other  varieties  of  the  pigeon  fpecies. 
ill  the  plains  of  the  fame  province,  the  grey  part- 
ridge, 
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i'ldge,  the  common'  lark,  and  a fort  of  white 
crane,  having  the  under  part  of  the  belly  of  a 
beautiful  red,  are  alfo  to  be  feen  here. 

So  dry  a country  as  Arabia  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  to  afford  a great  variety  of  water  fowls. 
However,  in  places  where  there  was  water,  we 
found  a beautiful  variety  of  the  plover,  and 
fometimes  ftorks.  Sea-fowls,  which  live  upon 
filh,  are  numerous  on  the  coafls  of  the  Red  fea, 
becaufe  this  gulph  is  very  deep,  and  copioully 
Rored  with  fifhes.  Befide  fome  forts  of  fea-maws, 
we  faw  in  an  ille  of  the  Red  fea  pelicans,  who 
had  built  nells  and  laid  eggs  as  large  as  thofe  of 
the  goofe. 

The  defarts  of  Arabia  are  not  without  ol- 
triches,  which  are  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Thar  Edsjanunel,  the  camel  bird.  I did  not  un- 
derRand  that  the  Arabians  take  this  bird  young, 
and  tame  it.  One  which  I faw  at  Loheya  v/as 
from  Abyffmia.  A beautiful  lapwing,  called  by 
the  Arabians  Hudhud,  is  alfo  common  on  the 
fliores  of  the  Perfian  Gulph.  Some  Arabians 
have  been  perfuaded,  by  a fabulous  tradition,  that 
the  language  of  this  bird  may  be  underRood. 

Eagles,  falcons,  fparrow-hawks,  and  the  Egyp- 
tian vulture,  (Vultur  Petenopterus  Lmnai are 
birds  of  prey  to  be  met  v/ith  in  Arabia.  The  laR 
of  thefe  is  very  ferviceable  in  the  country  \ clear- 
ing the  earth  of  all  carcafes,  which  corrupt  very 
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rapidly,  and  are  very  noifome  in  hot  countries. 
He  alfo  deftroys  the  field  mice,  which  multiply 
fo  prodigioufly  in  fome  provinces,  that,  were  it 
not  for  this  alTiftance  ; the  peafant  might  ceafe 
from  the  culture  of  the  fields  as  abfolutely  vain. 
Their  performance  of  thefe  important  fervices 
induced  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  pay  thofe  birds 
divine  honours  ; and  even  at  prefent  it  is  held 
unlawful  to  kill  them,  in  all  the  countries  which 
they  frequent. 

In  fcveral  countries  in  the  eaft,  as  alfo  in  Ara- 
bia, there  is  another  bird,  not  lefs  beneficial  to 
the  inhabitants*  It  is  thought  to  be  a native  of 
Korafan,  for  it  comes  annually  into  Arabia,  in 
purfuit  of  the  fwarms  of  locufts,  of  which  it 
deftroys  incredible  numbers.  It  is  called  Samar- 
man  or  Samar mog.  Mr  Forfkal  ranks  it  among 
the  thrufhes,  and  calls  it  Turdus  Selsucus!  The 
fervices  done  by  this  bird,  in  countries  expofed 
to  the  ravages  of  thofe  infects,  have  given  rife  to 
feveral  ridiculous  and  fuperftitious  practices  in 
Syria.  It  is  thought  to  be  attracted  from  Ko- 
rafan  by  water,  which  is,  for  this  end,  brought 
from  a diftance  with  great  ceremony,  and  pre- 
ferved  in  a ftone  refervoir  on  the  top  of  the 
tower  of  a mofque.  When  this  water  fails,  the 
inhabitants  of  Moful  are  in  defpair.  But  as  this 
bird’s  inftincis  prompt  it  not  only  to  feed  on 
locufts,  but  to  kill  as  many  of  them  as  poflible 

it 
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It  naturally  follows  thefe  infects  in  the  courfe  of 
their  palfage. 

We  heard  much  talk  of  two  fpecies  of  birds, 
which  are  highly  valued  by  the  Arabians,  and 
are  called  Saha  and  Sumana.  We  could  dif- 
cover  nothing  concerning  the  generic  character 
of  the  latter  ; but  we  heard  enough  of  the 
Saha  to  enable  us  to  underhand  that  it  is  the 
rail,  a bird  of  palfage  which  frequents  a fmall 
diftri£l  in  Arabia.  As  to  quails,  we  received  no 
evidence  of  their  being  birds  of  paffage  ; nor  is 
it  probable  that  this  bird  IhOuld  traverfe  defarts 
where  no  fubfiftence  is  to  be  found. 

The  Arabians  likewife  named  to  Mr  Forlkal 
feveral  other  birds,  which  he  never  could  fee, 
and  confequently  could  not  afcertain  their  genus, 
fuch  as  the  Achjal^  famous  for  two  beautiful 
feathers,  with  which  the  Highlanders  adorn 
their  bonnets,  and  to  preferve  which  uninjured, 
the  bird,  it  feems,  leaves  a hole  in  its  neft. 
Another,  the  Thaer  el  Hind,  rare  and  remark- 
able for  its  gilded  plumage,  is  fold  very  dear  in 
Arabia.  Its  name  feems  to  indicate  that  k is  a 
bird  of  paffage,  which  is  fuppofed  to  come  from 
India. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  Amphibious  Animats  and  Pijhes, 

In  the  Arabian  feas,  we  never  met  with  the 
fea-tortoife  ; the  land-tortoife  is  more  common ; 
the  peafants  bring  the  latter,  by  cart-loads,  to 
the  markets  of  feveral  towns  in  the  eaft.  The 
eailern  Chriftians  eat  thefe  animals  in  Lent,  and 
drink  their  blood  with  great  relifh. 

We  faw  feveral  forts  of  lizards,  of  which 
the  only  dangerous  one  was  that  called  by  the 
Egyptians  Gecko,  It  is  faid  that  the  faliva  of 
this  creature,  falling  upon  victuals,  infers  the 
perfons  who  eat  them  with  the  leprofy. 

There  are  in  Arabia  feveral  forts  of  ferpents, 
the  bite  of  which  is  often  inortaL  But  the  inno* 
cent  are  as  numerous  as  the  dangerous  ferpents. 
Of  fome  the  bite  occafions  only  a difagreeable 
itching,  which  the  Arabians  cure  by  applying 
the  le'aves  of  the  Caper-tree  to  the  wound.  In  ge- 
neral, life  is  endangered  only  by  the  bite  of 
fuch  ferpents  as  have  a diftindl  row  of  teeth 
larger  than  the  reft  of  the  teeth.  The  Arabians 
in  Egypt  are  acquainted  with  this  law  in  the 
ftru<fture  of  reptiles,  and  play  fafely  with  fer- 
pents, after  pulling  out  the  long  teeth,  which 
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ferve  to  condud  the  poifbn.  In  Arabia,  the  only 
ferpent  that  is  truly  formidable  is  that  called 
Baetan,  a fmall  llender  creature,  fpotted  black 
and  white;  its  bite  is  inftant  death,  and  the  dead 
body  is  fwelled  by  the  poifon  in  a very  extraor- 
dinary manner. 

Mr  Forfkal  difcovered  in  the  Red  Sea  feverai 
forts  of  Ray-fiflies  which  are  unknown  in  Eu- 
rope. Tl.iut  fea  is  in  general  ftored  with  a great 
variety  of  filhes  ; and  I was  told  by  my  friend, 
that  in  the  fliort  palfage  between  Suez  and 
Jidda,  he  obferved  more  than  a hundred  new 
fpecies,  only  a part  of  which  he  could  rank 
among  the  known  genera.  He  was  obliged  to 
form  four  new  genera,  which  he  named  Salaria 
Scarus,  Signanus^  and  Acanthurus.  A new  tor- 
pedo which  he  met  with,  appeared  fo  different 
from  that  'already  known,  that  he  was  induced 
to  clafs  it  as  a particular  genus. 

Among  the  new  fpecies  are  fome  belonging 
to  genera  which  are  found  alfo  in  our  feas ; fuch 
are  feverai  cod-fifhes  hitherto  unknown  ; new 
fpecies  of  mackerels,  mullets,  fcari,  perches.  &c. 
Others  of  thefe  fpecies  belong  to  genera  peculiar 
to  the  feas  adjacent  to  hot  countries,  fuch  as  the 
Cbatodon  and  the  Sciaena. 

In  our  paffage  over  the  Red  Sea,  we  faw 
troops  of  flying  fifhes,  which  rofe  from  time  to 
time  above  the  furface  of  the  water;  but  we  dif- 
covered 
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covered  no  flying  ferpent  in  the  courfe  of  our 
voyage  ; although  the  Arabians  give  this  name 
to  a ferpent  which  fliould  rather  be  called  the 
leaper.  This  ferpent  fixes  himfelf  by  the  tail 
to  a low  branch  of  a tree,  and  then  giving  him- 
felf an  impetus,  by  means  of  his  elaftic  tail, 
fprings  from  branch  to  branch  fucceffively,  till 
he  reaches  the  top. 

The  Arabians  inhabiting  the  fliores  of  the  Red 
Sea  live  almofl;  entirely  on  fifhes,  as  I have  al- 
ready had  occafion  to  mention,  and  even  fuftain 
their  cattle  with  the  fame  food.  Although  fifhes 
are  fo  plentiful,  yet  a living  fifh  is  feidom  to  be 
feen  among  them.  For  fear  of  violating  fome 
precept  of  the  Muffulman  law,  the  fifhermen  kill 
all  their  fifhes  before  they  bring  them  on  fhore. 


CHAP  VL 
Infers  and  Shells. 

The  locufts  have  a great  influence  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  and  of  fe- 
veral  other  countries  in  the  eafl: ; and,  therefore, 
I fliall  fpeak  of  this  infeä;  at  a length  which 
others  do  not  merit.  We,  however,  did  not 
find  the  numbers  fo  great  as  they  are  commonly 
fuppofed  to  be  in  Europe. 
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In  Egypt  I faw  once  only  a cloud  of  locufts, 
which  was  brought  by  a fouth-wind  from  the 
defarts  of  Lybia  ; the  locufts  fell  in  prodigious 
quantities  on  the  roofs  of  the  houfes,  and  in  the 
ftreets  of  Kahira.  1 faw  no  more  of  them,  till 
at  Jidda,  in  November  1762,  a large  cloud  of 
locufts  was  driven  over  the  city  by  a weft-wind. 
The  cloud  came  from  the  other  fide  of  the  Ara- 
bic Gulphj'and,  therefore,  many  of  the  infeds 
muft  have  been  drowned  in  their  paflage.  In 
the  month  of  July  following,  we  found  a fmall 
quantity  near  mount  Siimara^  which  feemed 
to  have  fpent  the  feafon  in  Arabia.  Thefe 
fwarms  often  crofs  the  Red  Sea  a fecond  time, 
and  return  to  Egypt,  the  upper  part  of  which 
adjoining  to  the  defarts  of  Lybia,  feems  to  be  the 
cradle  of  thefe  animals.  I faw  clouds  of  them 
in  Perfia,  and  Syria ; where,  in  the  quarter  of 
Moful,  I found  nefts  of  thefe  infers,  which  a 
careful  police  might  in  a great  degree  deftroy. 
Small  locufts,  of  the  fize  of  a fly,  grow  with 
amazing  rapidity,  and  attain  their  natural  fize 
within  a few  days. 

There  are  undoubtedly  various  fpecies  of  this 
infeft,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  fufficiently 
difcriminated.  Mr  Forfkal  calls  the  locuft  which 
infefts  Arabia  Gryllus  Gregarius,  and  thinks  it 
to  be  different  from  that  which  is  called  by  Lin- 
pa^us  Gryllus  Migratorius,  and  which  is  a native 
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of  the  defarts  of  Tartary,  from  which  it  pafles 
through  the  neighbouring  countries,  into  Po- 
land and  Germany.  The  Oryllus  Gregarius 
merits  this  denomination ; for  the  locufts  of  this 
fpecies  appear  to  aft  in  concert,  and  to  live  and 
travel  in  fociety.  Thofe  which  remain  after  the 
departure  of  the  great  body  are  only  irregular 
ftragglers. 

The  Arabians  diftinguifh  feveral  feparate  fpe- 
cies of  this  infeft,  to  which  they  give  particular 
names.  But  thefe  names  are  not  cxprelTive  of 
any  qualities  in  the  nature  of  the  animal ; as 
they  refpeft  only  the  delicacy  afcribed  to  its 
flefh.  They  give  the  name  Muken  to  the  red 
locuft,  which  is  efteemed  fatter  and  more  fuccu- 
lent  than  any  of  the  others  j they  iikewife  eat 
the  light  loculi ; but  abllain  from  another,  called 
Dubbe,  becaufe  it  has  a tendency  to  produce 
diarrhoea. 

All  Arabians,  whether  living  in  their  native 
country,  or  in  Perfia,  Syria,  and  Africa,  are  ac- 
cuflomed  to  eat  locufts.  The  Turks,  on  the 
contrary,  have  an  averfion  for  this  fort  of  food. 
If  the  Europeans  exprefs  any  thing  of  the  fame 
averfion,  the  Arabians  then  remind  us  of  our 
fondnefs  for  oyfters,  crabs,  and  lobfters,  A 
German,  who  had  long  refided  in  Barbary,  af- 
fured  us,  that  the  flelb  of  this  infeft  tafted  like 
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the  fmall  fardine  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  which  is  dried 
in  feme  towns  of  Holftein. 

We  faw  locufls  caught,  and  put  into  bags,  or 
on  firings,  to  be  dried,  in  feveral  parts  of  Ara- 
bia. In  Barbary,  they  are  boiled,  and  then 
dried  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houfes.  The  Be- 
douins of  Egypt  roafl  them  alive,  and  devour 
them  with  the  utmoft  voracity.  We  faw  no  in* 
ilance  of  unwholefomenefs  in  this  article  of 
food ; Mr  Forfkal  was  indeed  told,  that  it  had  a 
tendency  to  thicken  the  blood,  and  to  bring  on 
melancholy  habits.  The  Jews  in  Arabia  are  con- 
vinced, that  the  fowls,  of  w'hich  the  Ifraelites  ate 
fo  largely  in  the  defart,  were  only  clouds  of  lo- 
cufls,— and  laugh  at  our  tranllators,  who  have 
fuppofed  that  they  found  quails  where  quails  ne- 
ver were. 

The  fwarms  of  thefe  infefls  darken  the  air, 
and  appear  at  a diflance  like  clouds  of  fmoke. 
The  noife  they  make  in  flying  is  frightful  and 
ftunning,  like  that  of  a water-fall.  When  fuch 
a fwarm  falls  upon  a field,  it  is  wafled,  and  def- 
poiled  of  its  verdure.  The  pulfe  and  date-trees 
fuffer  greatly  from  the  locufls  j but  corn,  either 
ripe  or  nearly  fo,  is  too  hard  for  their  ufe,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  fpare  it. 

A fmall  infeä:  named  Arda,  of  the  bulk  of  a 
grain  of  barley  f Terms  fatale^  Linn.J  is  another 
fcourge  of  Arabia,  and  of  hot  countries  in  gene* 
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ral.  On  account  of  fome  general  refemblancej 
many  travellers  reprefent  this  infeft  as  an  ant; 
and  fpeak  of  it  under  this  name.  Its  inftinä;  dif- 
pofes  it  to  travel  only  by  night,  through  a fort 
of  galleries,  which  it  forms,  as  it  proceeds,  of  fat 
earth.  After  reaching  the  end  of  its  journey,  it 
corrodes  and  deftroys  every  thing,  vifluals, 
clothes,  and  furniture.  We  found  an  army  of 
thefe  in  our  chamber,  for  the  lirft  time,  at  Beit 
el  Fakih.  We  immediately  demolifhed  the  gal- 
leries which  they  had  formed ; but  thev,  with- 
out  being  difcouraged,  or  terrified  at  our  pre- 
fence, renewed  their  work  in  the  night,  with 
fingular  obftinacy,  fo  that  we  had  much  ado  to 
rid  ourfelves  of  them.  They  live  and  work  to- 
gether like  ants. 

The  arda  is  alfo  deftructive  to  trees,  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  whole  leaves  and  fruits  gratifies  its  tafte. 
Thefe  infers  fix  upon  trees  of  this  charadler,  and 
extend  their  galleries  from  the  root  to  the  top. 
The  inhabitants  oi  the  country  have  no  other 
means  for  preferving  their  gardens  from  utter 
ruin,  except  to  furround  the  trees  with  fheep’s 
dung,  the  fmeli  of  which  the  arda  cannot  en- 
dure. 

There  are  in  Arabia  many  ants,  but  inoft  of 
them  are  harmlefs  as  our’s.  From  among  thefe, 
however,  are  to  be  excepted  two  fpecies,  one  of 
which  becomes  troublefome  by  the  voracity  with 
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■^hich  it  attacks  viduals,  unlefs  driven  away  by 
the  odour  of  camphor  ; the  other’s  bite  is  little 
lefs  painful  than  that  of  the  fcorpion  j but  nei- 
ther is  it  more  deadly. 

A fort  of  fcolopendra  likewife  torments  the  in- 
habitants of  this  country,  and  affeds  thofe  on 
whom  it  fixes  with  burning  pains.  This  infedt 
fixes  all  its  feet  into  the  flefh,  fo  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  rid  one’s  felf  of  it  otherwife  than  by  fuc- 
cellively  burning  all  the  parts  affedted  with  a hot 
iron.  The  cuttle-fifh  is  dangerous  to  fwimmers 
and  divers,  of  whom  it  lays  hold  with  its  long  claws. 
Thefe  do  not  wound,  but  produce  fwelling,  in- 
ternal pains,  and  often  an  incipient  paralyfis. 

Among  the  Tenebriones  is  one  fpecies  which 
deftroys  reeds.  Probably  this  fmall  infedi  attacks 
likewife  the  flalks  of  corn,  in  which  is  obferved  a 
farina,  which  ferves  to  diffufe  the  eggs  of  this  in- 
fedt  through  houfes.  This  little  animal  is  there- 
fore one  of  the  moft  troublefome  ^nfedf s in  the 
country.  The  women  of  Arabia  and  Turkey 
make  ufe  erf  another  tenebrio,  which  is  found  a- 
mong  the  filth  of  gardens.  As  plumpnefs  is 
thought  a beauty  in  the  eaft,  the  women,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  this  beauty,  fwallow,  every  morn- 
ing and  every  evening,  three  of  thofe  infedts  fried 
in  butter.  The  Red  Sea  is  full  of  marine  in- 
fedts ; Priapi,  Salba,  Fißulares^  Medufa,  &c. 
Mr  Forfkal  became  more  and  more  convinced, 
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in  the  courfe  of  his  obfervations,  that  the  ini- 
menfe  numbers  of  thefe  animals  contribute  to 
produce  the  refulgence  which  is  perceived  at 
night  in  fea-water.  This  infed  feems  to  be  an 
animated  phofphoric  body. 

We  obferved  a great  many  crabs,  fome  of 
which  were  fpecies  peculiar  to  the  Arabic  gulph. 
The  fhells  are  not  lefs  numerous ; and  fome  of 
them  of  rare  fpecies.  The  moft  beautiful  is  a 
Pinna,  the  colours  of  which  are  fuperb  ; but  this 
fhell  is  very  brittle.  The  inhabitants  avail  not 
themfelves  of  this  plenty  of  marine  produdions, 
which  might  afford  them  excellent  food.  Muf- 
fulmans  in  general  eat  very  little  fifh,  and  appear 
to  have  a particular  averfion  for  crabs  and  fhell- 
fifh.  On  the  contrary,  the  oriental  Chriftians, 
who  are  confined  to  long  and  rigid  fafts,  make 
up  to  themfelves  for  their  abflinence  from  flefh, 
by  the  frequent  ufe  of  fuch  meats  as  thefe.  At 
Suez,  the  Cdpts  live  almoft  entirely  on  fhell  fifh. 

I have  already  had  occafion  to  fpeak,  in  the 
courfe  of  my  travels,  of  the  aftonifhing  mafs  of 
works  formed  by  marine  infers ; namely,  the 
immenfe  banks  of  coral  bordering,  and  almoft 
filling  up  the  Arabic  gulph.  Great  part  of 
the  houfes  in  the  Tehama  are  of  coral  rock.  Mr 
Forfkal  ufed  to  look  upon  every  Arabic  houfe  as 
a cabinet  of  natural  hiftory,  as  rich  in  corals  as 
any  fuch  cabinet  in  Europe.  The  reader  may 
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therefore  conceive  with  himfelf  what  a variety  of 
madrepores  and.millepores  are  to  be  met  with  in 
thefe  feas.  Some  are  fo  curious  as  to  tempt  us 
conftantly  to  take  fpecimens  of  them  j but  then 
their  bulk  renders  it  impoffible  to  carry  thefe 
away.  Thefe  coral  rocks,  rifmg  fometimes  ten 
fathoms  above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  are  foft 
under  the  waters : And  hence,  being  eafily 
wrought,  they  are  preferred  to  ail  other  hones 
for  the  purpofes  of  building. 


CHAP.  VII. 


The  Common  and  Rare  Plants. 


A RABiA,  by  its  fituation,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  partakes  of  the  advantages  equally  of 
hot  and  of  temperate  climates.  In  the  higher  parts 
of  this  country,  therefore,  are  fouiid  plants  com- 
mon to  it  with  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  Afia.  The  plains,  on  the  contrary,  produce 
vegetables  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  India 
and  in  Africa.  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
many  of  thefe  laft  plants  had  been  introduced 
into  Arabia  by  the  Banians  from  their  ancient 
country. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  where  there  are 
in  Europe  various  fpecies  of  any  genus  of  plants, 
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the  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus  to  be  found  iii 
Arabia  are  almoft  all  new,  and  have  according- 
ly been  defcribed  by  Mr  Forfkal  for  the  firft  time. 
The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  in  refpeä:  to  the  plants 
common  to  Arabia  with  India ; moft  of  thefe 
are  equally  to  be  found  in  both  countries.  The 
indigenous  plants  of  Arabia  have  been  hitherto 
fo  little  known,  that  Mr  Forlkal  was  obliged  to 
form  no  fewer  than  30  new  genera;  not  to 
fpeak  of  the  doubtful  fpecies,  which  he  dürft 
hardly  arrange  under  known  genera. 

Of  the  800  plants  defcribed  by  my  late  friend, 

I ftiall  content  myfelf  with  fpeaking  of  a fmall 
number  remarkable  for  their  novelty  or  utility. 
The  firft  place  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  thofe  which 
are  ufed  for  food.  I have  already  had  occafion 
to  name  fome  of  them  ifi  my  account  of  the 
Arabian  agriculture.  The  Arabians  cultivate 
wheat,  barley,  and  durra,  (Holcus  Linn.).  The  ’ 
latter  grain,  forgo^  or  great  millet,  feems  to  be  a 
native  of  Arabia,  for  feveral  wild  fpecies  of  it  are 
here  to  be  found,  on  w'hich  the  birds  feed. 
That  which  is  cultivated,  in  order  to  attain  full 
maturity,  requires  confiderable  warmth,  and 
upon  a good  foil  grows  to  a great  height. 

The  Arabians  cultivate  feveral  pot-herbs,  of 
the  fame  nature  as  ours ; fuch  as  lettuces,  of 
which  there  is  alfo  a wild  fort  which  is  not 
vfed  ; fpinnach  ; the  carrot  ( Dauern^  Linn.)  ; 
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& very  delicate  fort  of  purflain  with  fharp  leaves ; 
a fort  of  raddilh,  of  which  only  the  leaves  are  eat- 
en ; water-creffes ; and  above  all,  great  variety  of 
gourds,  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  and  melons.  Of 
pumpkins  and  melons,  feveral  forts  grow  natu- 
rally in  the  woods,  and  ferve  for  feeding  camels. 
But  the  proper  melons  are  planted  in  the  fields, 
where  a great  variety  of  them  is  to  be  found, 
and  in  fuch  abundance,  that  the  Arabians  of  all 
ranks  ufe  them,  for  fome  part  of  the  year,  as 
their  principal  article  of  food.  They  afford  a 
very  agreeable  liquor.  When  the  fruit  is  nearly 
ripe,  a hole  is  pierced  into  the  pulp  ; this  hole 
is  then  flopped  with  wax,  and  the  melon  left 
upon  the  ftalk  ; within  a few  days  the  pulp  is, 
in  confequence  of  this  procefs,  converted  into  a 
delicious  liquor. 

The  pot-herbs  which  are  natives  of  India,  but 
are  now  cultivated  or  naturalized  in  Arabia,  are, 
— Sida,  refembling  our  mallows ; Hibifcus,  re- 
fembling  mallows  alfo,  but  of  which  only  one 
fpecies  is  proper  to  be  eaten,  yujßaa,  nearly 
like  the  Lyßmachia  ; Acanthus^  a beautiful  fpe- 
cies ; and  Biinias,  fomewhat  like  our  cabbages  ; 
the  leaves  pf  thefe  plants  are  boiled.  There  are 
other  Indian  plants  whofe  leaves  the  Arabians 
eat  raw,  and  by  way  of  fallad,  fuch  as  Cleome^ 
not  unlike  muflard ; Stapelia ; and  Dolichos^ 
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a fort  of  bean,  of  which  I ßiall  hereafter  have  oc- 
cafion  to  fpeak. 

There  are  alfo  fome  leguminous  vegetables  pe» 
.culiar  to  the  country,  which  require  no  culture. 
Such  are  Cor  chorus^  and  the  plant  like  our  mal- 
lows j S^elanthus,  a new  plant  like  the  Salix 
Calaf^  the  leaves  of  which,  when  boiled,  have  a 
pleafmg  acid  tafte ; laftly,  the  celebrated  Colo- 
cafia^(  ArcemColocafiaLinn. ) , of  which  the  Egyp- 
tians have  always  made  great  ufe,  and  which 
grows  in  abundance  in  all  marlhy  places  in 
Arabia. 

Nor  is  there  in  Arabia  any  want  of  vegetables 
diftinguifhed  by  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  and 
their  fragrant  fmell.  The  odoriferous  herbs,  of 
which  we  have  alfo  fpecies,  are  lavender,  mar- 
joram, the  lily,  and  fome  pinks.  But,  the  mofl: 
fragrant,  and  thofe  which  produce  the  lineft 
flowers,  are  plants  common  to  Arabia  and  India. 
Thofe  valued  for  their  perfume  are  Ocymum,  the 
mofl  beautiful  fpecies  of  the  bafdic  ; Inula^  a 
very  odoriferous  fort  of  elicampane,  a native  of 
India  ; Cacalia,  from  the  heart  of  Africa  ; and 
Dianthera,  a plant  as  yet  but  little  known,  of 
which  Mr  Forfkal  difcovered  eight  fpecies.  In 
the  fandy  defarts  grows  a plant  of  a new  genus, 
named  Mofcharia^  by  my  friend,  on  account  of 
its  mufky  fmell.  The  plants  of  Indian  origin 
which  afford  the  finefl:  flowers,  are,  Jpomaa,  a 
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plant  like  the  rope  weed ; F ancraticum^  called 
by  us  the  fea-dalFodil,  a flower  of  the  pureft: 
white  colour  ; and  Hibifcus^  a fpecies  different 
from  the  leguminous  Hibifcus,  a flower  of  the 
brightefl  red-colour,  and  Angularly  large.  Thefe 
flowers,  agreeable  by  their  form  or  perfume,  are 
far  from  being  indifferent  objects  to  the  Arabian 
peafantry,  who  retain  the  ancient  cuftom  of 
crowning  themfelvcs  with  flowers  on  days  of  joy 
and  feftivity. 

Various  Arabian  plants  are  ufed  as  materials 
for  the  arts,  and  for  purpofes  of  economy.  An 
ill  looking  herb,  like  orache,  and  which  Mr 
Forlkal  ranked  as  a diftinä;  genus,  by  the  name 
of  Suada,  ‘affords  abundance  of  an  alkaline  fait, 
excellent  for  whitening  linen,  and  ufed  by  the 
common  people,  inftead  of  foap,  which  is  very 
dear  in  Arabia.  Of  a particular  fort  of  rulh, 
the  Arabians  work  carpets  fo  fine,  that  the  expor- 
tation of  them  to  other  countries,  and  even  as  far 
as  to  Conftantinople,  forms  a confiderable  branch 
of  trade  to  the  people  who  live  on  the  borders 
of  the  Red  Sea.  Two  plants,  natives  of  India, 
and  of  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  which  have 
become  very  common  in  Arabia,  n3.mely,  Dolichos 
and  Glycyne,  and  refembling  French  beans,  pro- 
duce fuch  beautiful  beans,  that  they  are  ftrung 
into  necklaces  and  bracelets,  which  are  highly 
efteemed.  The  bean  of  the  Glycyne  is  generally 
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known  by  the  name  of  the  black  bean  of  Abyf= 
finia.  The  indigo-flirub  Indigofera  Linn. ) is 
cultivated  through  all  Arabia,  blue  being  the  fa- 
vourite colour  of  the  Arabians.  Several  wild 
fpecies  of  this  plant  grow  very  generally  over 
the  country.  We  were  told,  that,  in  a fcarcity 
of  this  plant,  the  Arabians  knew  how  to  extraä: 
indigo  from  a fpecies  of  Polygala.  The  common 
Kali  (Salfola  Linn.)  grows  in  great  plenty 
along  the  Arabic  Gulph,  and  in  the  ifles. 
Were  the  Arabians  capable  of  induftry,  they 
might  make  fugar  for  themfelves,  as  the  cane 
grows  in  their  country  in  its  full  perfection ; 
they  content  themfelves  with  eating  it  raw,  with- 
out even  fqueezing  out  the  juice. 

Through  almofl  all  Arabia,  a fort  of  Panis 
( Panicum  Linn.)  or  bulrulh  ( Scirpus  Linn.)  is 
ufed  for  covering  the  roofs  of  the  houfes.  Thefe 
llender  coverings  are  fufficient  in  countries  where 
rains  are  unfrequent. 

One  plant,  although  not  a native  of  Arabia, 
merits  notice  in  this  place,  on  account  of  the 
difeovery  made  by  Mr  Forlkal  of  an  economical 
fecret  among  the  Arabians  in  Egypt,  in  which  it 
is  concerned.  That  country,  in  which  the  water 
Is  generally  bad,  has,  from  time  immemorial, 
ufed  for  drinking  a fort  of  beer  different  in  its 
nature  from  that  ufed  in  the  north.  They  told  us 
that  they  could  neither  brew  this  beer,  nor  give 
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it  an^agreeable  tafle,  without  the  ufe  of  a grey 
herb,  called  Schabe,  an  infufion  of  which  was 
mixed  with  a certain  quantity  of  meal,  in  order 
to  form  leaven  for  the  fermentation  both  of 
bread  and  of  beer.  Upon  feeing  a fpecimen  of 
that  herb,  my  friend  and  I perceived  it  to  be 
the  Lichen  of  the  plum-tree,  a native  of  the  ifles 
of  the  Archipelago,  whence  feveral  fliipdadings 
of  it  are  annually  brought  to  Alexandria. 

Meadows  are  rare,  and  not  rich  in  hot  coun- 
tries ; in  Arabia,  therefore,  there  are  are  not 
^ many  plants  for  forage.  Horned  cattle  are  not 
common  here,  and  are  ill-fed,  and  their  flefli  is 
confequently  ill-tafled.  Animals  of  a nature 
fuitable  to  the  climate,  fuch  as  camels  and  affes, 
are,  as  I have  already  mentioned,  content  with 
the  driefl  and  hardefl  fare.  We  have  feen  ca- 
mels eat  of  a fpecies  of  Euphorbia,  after  it  had 
received  fome  little  preparation  in  a hole  dug  in 
the  earth.  This  animal  alfo  browfes  on  the  dry 
and  prickly  herbs  and  fhrubs  of  the  defart,  fuch  as 
the  Zygophyllum,  Hedyrarum,  Colutea,  &c.  The 
Mefembryanthema,  fucculent  herbs,  afford  ano- 
ther refource  to  the  animals  of  the  fandy  plains. 
The  Bedouins  likewife  prepare,  of  the  grain  of  a 
fpecies  of  Mefembryanthemum,  a fort  of  bread, 
which  they  eat  as  readily  as  wheat  bread.  The 
afs  eats  even  a fpecies  of  Scorfonere,  fo  rough  and 
bitter  that  even  the  camel  refufes  it. 
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All  fimple  nations  ufe  for  remedies  vegetables 
of  the  virtues  of  which  they  have  a traditionary 
knowledge.  The  Arabians  have  alfo  medicines 
of  this  kind,  which  they  have  ufed  from  time 
immemorial,  with  a degree  of  fuccefs  of  which 
indeed  a flranger  can  never  be  abfolutely  cer- 
tain. 1 need  fay  nothing  of  plants  fo  well 
known  as  aloes  and  euphorbia.  In  Arabia,  the 
' different  fpecies  of  the  latter  of  thefe  plants  are 
fo  numerous,  that  Arabia  may  certainly  be  re- 
garded  as  its  native  country.  In  hot  countries 
counterpoifons  are  highly  efteemed,  on  account 
of  the  numbers  of  venomous  beads  with  which 
fuch  countries  are  infefled.  By  long  experi- 
ence, the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  have 
learned  what  plants  are  falutary  to  man,  and 
noxious  to  the  venomous  animals.  The  Ara- 
bians, however,  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
virtues  of  the  Ophiorrbiza,  which  is  very  com- 
mon on  their  hills.  But  they  value  highly  the 
Anjlolochia  femper  n)ireiu^  which  they  confider 
not  only  as  a remedy,  but  as  a prefervative  too, 
Ligainft  the  bite  of  ferpents.  In  their  opinion,  a 
man  who,  for  forty  days,  drinks  the  decoflion  of 
this  herb,  is  in  no  future  danger  of  being  bitten 
by  thofe  venomous  animals.  Although  the 
grounds  of  this  opinion  do  not  fully  appear,  yet 
it  feems  probable,  that  the  jugglers,  who  expofe 
themfelves  fo  daringly  to  be  bitten  by  ferpents, 
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have  fome  fecret  by  which  they  preferve  them- 
felves  from  fuffering  by  their  bites.  The  prickly 
caper-tree  is  alfo  elleeined  an  excellent  antidote 
agaiiifl;  poifons  of  all  kinds. 

Among  the  new  genera  of  plants  difcovered 
by  Mr  Forlkal,  feveral  are  particularly  curious. 
Caydbeja^  called  by  Sir  Charles  Linnaeus  Fci-ßalca, 
in  honour  of  my  deceafed  friend,  grows  in  the 
drieft  places  of  the  country.  It  has  fmall  feelers, 
with  which  it  fixes  itfelf  fo  tenacioufly  upon 
fluffs  and  other  fmooth  bodies,  that  it  is  torn  in 
pieces  before  it  can  be  removed.  The  Volutella 
is  a very  extraordinary  plant  j being  properly  a 
long  flender  thread,  without  root  or  leaves, 
which  intwines  itfelf  about  trees.  It  bears,  how- 
ever, a fort  of  flower,  and  berries,  which  are 
eaten  by  children.  The  Polycophalas,  which  re- 
fembles  the  thiflle,  has  at  a diflance  the  ap- 
pearance of  a loofe  heap  of  balls,  each  of  which 
inclofes  a parcel  of  flowers.  The  Neriimi  obefu?n, 
a fort  of  laurel-rofe,  is  remarkable  for  a Angular 
bulb,  clofe  to  the  earth,  and  of  the  fize  of  a 
man’s  head,  which  forms  all  its  trunk,  and  out 
of  which  the  branches  fpring. 

Reeds  are  fo  common  about  the  Arabic  Gulph, 
as  to  have  procured  the  Gulph  the  name  of 
Jam  Suf,  or  the  fea  of  reeds,  from  the  ancients. 
Onefpccies  of  this  vegetable  is  particularly  worthy 
pf  notice.  It  grows  with  a vigorous  vegetation, 
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and  in  great  abundance,  in  the  bath-waters,  in 
the  diftricl  of  Ghobeybe^  where  it  rifes  to  the 
height  of  twenty-four  feet.  Thefe  long  folid 
reeds  are  an  article  of  commerce.  They  are  ex- 
ported to  Yemen,  and  there  ufed  in  the  ceilings 
of  houfes.  In  the  fame  diftriä:  of  Ghobeybe, 
nearly  oppofite  to  Suez,  we  were  furprifed  to 
fee  a Conferva  growing  in  the  bottom  of  the  hot 
baths  of  Hammam  Faraon,  the  heat  of  which 
was  at  49  degrees  in  Reaumur’s  thermometer- 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  Frees  and  Shrubs. 

The  fandy  plains  of  Arabia  are  almofl;  deftitute 
of  trees  ; only  a few  palms  are  fcattered  here 
and  there.  Forefts  are  to  be  feen  only  in  the 
Highland  provinces,  where  the  hills  retain 
enough  of  earth  för  vegetation  ; but  even  in  the 
Highlands  are  rare.  The  trees  in  thofe  forefts 
are  either  abfolutely  unknown,  or  at  leaft  differ- 
ent from  our  European  trees  of  the  fame  genera 
or  fpecies.  The  principal  of  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing, of  which  I ftiall  have  occafion  to  fpeak 
fomewhat  more  at  length  : Sceura,  Fomex, 
Catha^  Cynanchuniy  Maru,  Baka^  Haledi,  and 
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feveral  fpecles  of  the  fig-tree  unknown  among 
us. 

The  Arabians  cultivate  feveral  of  our  fruit 
trees.  They  have  pomegranate,  almond,  apricot, 
pear,  and  apple-trees.  Here  is  a fpecies  of  pear- 
tree,  and  a corneil-tree  which  are  peculiar  to 
Arabia.  The  Arabians  likewife  eat  the  fruit  of 
feveral  of  our  Ihrubs,  fuch  as  the  Afclepias  and 
the  Rhamnus. 

Although  the  Mahometans  drink  no  wine, 
the  Arabians  however  plant  the  vine,  and  have 
a'  great  variety  of  grapes.  They  dry  a fmall  fort 
of  grape,  called  Kifchmifch,  which  has  no  ftone, 
but  only  foft,  and  almofl  impalpable  feeds  ; and 
of  thefe  grapes  they  fell  a quantity  to  their 
neighbours.  They  alfo  make  from  mint  a fyrup, 
named  Dub,  which  they  find  a pretty  lucrative 
article  of  commerce. 

Several  forts  of  lemons  and  oranges  are  found 
in  Arabia.  If  an  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
the  names  which  the  Arabians  have  given  them, 
one  Ihould  fuppofe  that  they  have  had  an  o- 
range  tree  from  Portugal,  and  two  lemon-trees 
from  Italy.  From  common  oranges,  cut  through 
the  middle  while  they  are  green,  dried  in  the 
air,  and  fteeped  for  forty  days  in  oil,  is  prepared 
an  eflence  famous  among  old  women  for  reftor- 
ing  a frefh  black  colour  to  grey  hairs. 
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The  Banians  have  tranfported  various  fruit- 
trees  from  India,  which  are  now  naturalized  in 
Arabia;  fuchare  theBannana-treef 
theMangouflan,  { Mangifera  Lmn.J;  Papaya 

( Carica  Papaya  Linn.);  and  the  Cijfiis  Linn. 
Arabia  produces  the  date-tree  ; but  their  other 
palms,  and  efpecially  the  CocoSy  feem  to  be  from 
India. 

The  Indian  fig-tree,  (Ticus  varta ),  although 
now  very  common  in  Arabia,  is  perhaps  not  a 
native  of  this  country.  The  fmgular  property 
which  this  tree  pofTeffes,  of  Ipreading  itfelf,  by 
means  of  filaments  fliooting  from  its  branches, 
which,  when  they  reach  the  ground,  take  root 
and  form  new  trunks,  is  well  known.  Mr  For- 
fkal  faw  a dozen  fpecies  of  indigenous  fig-trees 
in  Arabia,  which  are  not  mentioned  by  Lin- 
naeus. Their  fruit  is  far  from  delicate  ; feldom 
eatable.  The  bark  of  one  fpecies  is  ufed  in  tan- 
ning leather.  Of  another  the  leaves  are  fo 
rough,  that  they  are  ufed  for  cleaning  and  po- 
lifhing  iron.  The  reft  are  only  fo  many  of  the 
ufelefs  trees  of  the  foreft. 

The  tamarind,  which,  in  Arabia,  as  well  as  in. 
India,  is  equally  ufeful  and  agreeable.  It  has  a 
pulp  of  a vineous  tafte,  of  which  a wholefome 
refrefhing  liquor  is  prepared.  Its  fhade  fhelters 
houfes  from  the  torrid  heat  of  the  fun,  and  its 
hne  figure  greatly  adorns  the  fcenery  of  the 
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country.  The  inhabitants  are  alfo  fond  of  raif* 
ing  over  their  houfes  the  (hade  of  the  Indian 
fig-tree. 

Arabia  appears  to  be  very  rich  in  indigenous 
trees,  the  number  of  which  is  more  than  pro- 
portionate to  its  peculiar  herbaceous  plants. 
But  great  trees  are  not  eafily  removed  from  one 
place  to  another  ; and  thofe  of  the  forefls,  in  the 
back  parts  of  the  country,  are  fcldomer  feen  by 
travellers  than  the  other  vegetables.  Hence,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  we  have  been  hitherto  fo  ig- 
norant concerning  the  trees  of  Arabia.  More 
than  half  the  new  genera  clafied  by  Mr  Forlkal 
comprehend  trees  only.  My  friend  faw  likewife 
other  eighteen  trees,  the  genera  of  which  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  afeertaining  ; not  to  mention 
a great  many  others,  of  which  he  could  learn 
only  the  Arabic  name. 

Catha  is  one  of  thofe  new  genera  peculiar  to 
Arabia.  This  tree,  which  is  improveable  by  cul- 
ture, is  commonly  planted  among  the  coffee- 
Ihrubs  on  the  hills  where  thefe  grow.  The  Ara- 
bians are  accuflomed  conftantly  to  chew  the 
buds  of  this  tree,  which  they  call  Kaad;  they 
are  as  much  addiOed  to  this  pradice,  as  the  In- 
dians to  that  of  chewing  betel.  To  their  kaad 
they  aferibe  the  virtues  of  affifting  digefiion, 
and  of  fortifying  the  conftitution  againft  infe£li- 
ous  diftempers.  Yet  its  infipid  tafte  gives  no 
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indication  of  extraordinary  virtues.  The  only 
efteds  we  felt  from  the  ufe  of  thofe  buds  were 
the  hinderance  and  the  interruption  of  our 
fleep. 

Elcaya  and  Keura^  two  trees  famous  for  their 
perfume,  are  not  known,  but  form  two  new  ge- 
nera. The  former  is  common  on  the  hills  of 
Yemen ; and  the  women  deep  its  fruit  in  water, 
which  they  ufe  for  wafljing  and  perfuming  the 
head.  The  fecond  bears  feme  refemblance  to 
the  palm-tree,  and  produces  flowers  of  a rich 
and  delicious  fmell.  Thefe  flowers  are  fold  at 
an  high  price,  as  the  Keura  is  rather  a fcarce 
plant.  But  one  little  knot,  if  preferved  in  a cool 
place,  will  long  continue  to  diffufe  its  odours 
through  a whole  apartment. 

Children  eat  the  fruit,  which  is  infipid  enough, 
of  a large  tree  called  Oncoba^  and  a tall  flirub 
named  Marua.  Both  thefe,  too,  are  new  fpecies 
difeovered  by  Mr  Forlkal.  Such  is  alfo  the 
Chadara^  a large  tree,  and  the  Antura,  a tree  of 
a fmaller  fize  ; neither  of  which  has  any  thing 
remarkable  to  diftinguifli  it,  except  its  wood  and 
its  novelty.  Culhamia,  a large  tree,  alfo  unknown 
to  the  botanifts,  has  nothing  but  its  ufe  to  re- 
commend it.  Cadaba  and  Moifa  are  flirubs 
which  have  nothing  particular  about  them,  and 
might  be  palled  over  in  filence,  had  not  Mr 
Forlkal  taken  notice  of  them. 
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Several  flirubs  which  are  indigenous  in  Ara- 
bia are  of  Ibnie  ufe  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
fruit  of  a new  genus,  named  Sodada,  is  eaten ; 
from  the  berry  of  another  new  fhrub,  called 
Cebatha^  is  extrafted  a very  ftrong  fpecies  of 
brandy,  the  acid  tafte  of  which  is  improved  by 
a mixture  of  fugar.  A fort  of  that  falfe  phafeo- 
lus,  DoUchos,  which  I have  mentioned  in  Ipeak- 
ing  of  the  plants,  grows  up  to  a bulhy  Ihrub,  fo 
as  to  form  hedges  in  a Ihort  time,  which  are 
almoft  impenetrable.  CyrMnchwn^  a new  genus, 
is  a fhrub,  of  which  the  wood  called  by  the 
Arabians  March,  is  ufed  for  fuel,  as  it  has  all 
the  lightnefs  and  combuftibility  of  tinder. 

An  Arabian  tree,  famous  from  the  mofl  re- 
mote antiquity,  and  neverthelefs  but  little  known, 
is  that  from  which  the  balfam  of  Mecca  is  ob- 
tained. We  found  one  of  thefe  trees  in  the 
open  fields  ; and  under  its  fhade  Mr  Forfkal 
wrote  the  firft  botanical  defcription  of  the  fpe- 
cies. He  at  the  fame  named  it,  as  a new  fpe- 
cies, Amyris ; a name  which  has  fince  been 
adopted  by  other  botanifls.  The  tree  has  not 
a beautiful  appearance  ; and,  what  is  furprifmg, 
its  qualities  are  not  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Yemen,  in  which  we  met  with  it.  They  only 
burn  its  wood  as  a perfume.  The  wood  of  a 
fort  of  Afnyris,  called  Kafal,  is  exported  to 
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Egypt,  and  there  ufed  to  communicate  an  agree- 
able odour  to  pots  boiled  upon  it,  as  fuel,  which  af- 
fects alfo  the  liquors  contained  in  them.  The  Ara- 
bians, in  the  remoter  parts  of  theprovince  of  Heds~ 
y^j,feem  to  be  better  informed;  for  they  colleft  the 
balfam,  and  bring  it  to  Mecca,  whence  it  is  diftribut- 
ed  through  the  Turkifli  empire,  where  it  is  in  high 
cftimation.  Even  at  Mecca  it  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain any  of  this  balfam  in  its  original  purity. 
America  produces  alfo  fome  trees  of  the  genus 
of  Ainyris,  fo  that  the  value  of  the  balfam  of 
Mecca  may  fall  in  time. 

We  could  learn  nothing  of  the  tree  from 
which  incenfe  dillils  ; and  Mr  Forlkal  does  not 
mention  it.  I know  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  a 
part  of  Hadramaut,  where  it  is  called  Oliban. 
But  the  Arabians  hold  their  own  incenfe  in  no  elti- 
mation,  and  make  ufe  only  of  that  which  comes 
from  India.  Probably  Arabian  incenfe  was  fo 
called  among  the  ancients,  becaufe  the  Arabians 
traded  in  it,  and  conveyed  it  from  India  to  the 
ports  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 

Senna  ( Cqffta  Senna  Linn.)  is  a fhrub  of 
which  the  favourite  feat  fecms  to  be  Upper 
Egypt,  and  that  part  of  Arabia  which  lies  op- 
pofite  to  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Arabic  Gulph.  As  there  are  feveral  fpecies  of 
Cdffia,  it  feems  probable  that  the  fenna  import- 
ed into  Europe  is  not  ail  the  produce  of  the 
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fame  fhrub.  The  diö'erently  figured  leaves  indi- 
cate as  much.  That  which  we  call  fenna  of 
Alexandria  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the 
territory  of  Abu  Arifch.  The  Arabians  fell  it 
at  Mecca  and  Jidda;  whence  it  palTes,  by  the 
way  of  Suez  and  Kahira,  to  Alexandria.  Senna, 
and  other  forts  of  cailia,  are  much  ufed  in  Arabia 
in  various  difeafes.  Cajfta  Fißula,ov  black  caflia, 
mixed  with  a Iktle  rhubarb,  is  the  bed  remedy 
known  to  the  Arabian  phyficians  for  the  cure 
of  the  Cholera  Morbus,  and  of  diarrhoeas,  which 
arc  in  hot  countries  peculiarly  dangerous. 

I have  already  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the 
cohee-tree,  which  furnifhes  the  Arabians  witk 
their  bed  article  for  exportation.  This  fhrub, 
which  is  at  prefent  reared  in  many  green-houfes 
in  Europe,  is  too  v/ell  known  to  need  a defcrip- 
tion  here.  The  Arabians  fay  that  it  is  a native 
of  AbylTinia  ; and  feveral  travellers  affirm  that 
they  have  feen  it  in  great  plenty  in  that  coun- 
try, where  it  produces  berries  not  inferior  in 
goodnefs  to  the  coffee  of  Yemen,  What  ren- 
ders this  relation  the  more  probable  is,  that  the 
fruit  of  the  wild  coffee-tree  is  in  Arabia  fo  bad 
as  to  be  unfit  for  ufe.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  at  lead  certain  that  this  fhrub  thrives  only  on 
hills,  and  in  places  which  are  cool,  and  not  dedi- 
tute  of  moidure.  For  this  reafon,  the  inhabit 
tantp  of  the  Highlands  plant  other  trees  among 
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their  cofl'ee-plants,  in  order  to  fhade  them  ; and, 
in  the  time  of  the  intenfe  heats,  water  them.  It 
fliould  feem  then  that  the  Europeans  are  miftaken, 
in  fuppohng  that  this  fhrub  fhould  be  planted  in  a 
dry  foil,  under  a torrid  Iky,  and  in  the  hotteft  cli- 
mates. This  miftake  may  be  fufpefted  to  be  the 
reafon  of  the  bad  quality  of  the  American  coffee. 
In  the  account  of  my  journey  through  Yemen,  I 
have  mentioned  the.  countries  where  the  bell 
coffee  is  to  be  found;  and  have  at  the  fame  time 
fpoken  of  the  extenfive  trade  which  the  Ara- 
•bians  carry  on  in  this  commodity. 

Their  profits  are  lefs  confiderable  from  the 
cotton-tree,  of  which  they  have  two  fpecies;  that 
which  grows  to  a fhrub ; and  another  which 
bears  red  flowers.  Almofi;  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Arabia  are  clothed  in  cotton-cloth  from  India. 

Arabia,  as  well  as  Egvpt,  produces  the  cele- 
brated Alhenna  ( Laufonia  inermis  Linn.)  the 
leaves  of  which,  pulveriled  and  wrought  into  a 
pafte,  form  a cofmetic  which  is  in  high  repute 
through  the  eaft.  The  women  of  thofe  coun- 
tries, with  this  drug,ffain  their  hands  and  feet,  or 
at  leafl  the  nails  of  thefe,  of  a red  colour  ; which 
is  yellowifli,  or  deeper,  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  pow  der  is  applied.  They  think  their 
charms  improved  by  this  painting ; and,  indeed, 
it  may,  by  contrafl,  render  the  black  and  yellow 
of  their  complexion  lefs  difagreeable  than  they 
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would  othervvife  be.  This  flirub,  in  its  fize  and 
character,  has  a refeinblance  to  our  priveis. 

The  fenlitive  plant,  of  the  genus  Mi?nofa^  is 
well  known.  In  Arabia  are  feveral  fpecies  of 
this  genus,  all  either  trees  or  fhrubs,  which 
ferve  the  inhabitants  both  for  ufe  and  pleafure. 
One  of  thefe  trees  droops  its  branches  whenever 
anv  perfon  approaches  it,  feeming  as  if  it  faluted 
thofe  who  retire  under  its  fhade.  This  mute 
hofpitality  has  fo  endeared  this  tree  to  the  Ara- 
bians, that  the  injuring  or  cutting  of  it  down  is 
ftridly  prohibited.  Another  of  thefe  { Mhnofa 
Selam  J produces  fplendid  flowers,  of  a beautiful 
red  colour,  with  which  the  Arabians  crown  their 
heads  on  their  days  of  feftivity.  The  flowers  of 
another  ( Mimofa  Lebbex ) are  no  lefs  remarka- 
ble for  a fine  filky  tuft,  formed  by  their  piflils. 
The  leaves  of  another  ( Mimofa  Orfceta ) pre- 
ferve  camel’s  milk  from  becoming  four,  fo  that 
it  retains  all  its  fweetnefs  for  feveral  days.  The 
fmoke  of  the  timber  of  this  fame  tree  expels  a 
worm,  which  fixes  itfelf  in  the  flefh  of  the  hu- 
man neck,  and  produces  epileptic  fits.  This 
fpecies  of  the  mimofa  is  difperfed  through  Afia, 
Africa,  and  America  ; it  is  well  known  that  the 
fenfitlve  plant  was  brought  into  Europe  from 
the  latter  of  thefe  continents. 

At  Beit  el  Fakih,  Mr  Forflcal  found  fame  fine 
trees,  which  were  the  ornament  of  the  place ; 
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but  he  could  not  learn  either  their  name  or  their 
country.  He  fufpeds  them  to  have  been  brought 
from  India  by  the  Bramins.  But,  as  their  cha- 
racieriftics  were  different  from  thofe  of  any 
other  known  fpecies,  he  has  claffed  them  in  two 
new  genera,  under  the  names  of  Hyperanthera 
and  Bineäarium,  Thole  trees  were  large,  of  a 
majeftic  form,  and  covered  with  beautiful  flowers. 
The  Cijfus,  perhaps  another  native  of  India,  is  at 
prefent  common  in  Arabia,  where  it  has  been 
naturalized,  as  well  as  the  Tomcx,  a great  tree, 
the  properties  of  which  we  are  unacquainted 
with.  The  Cijfus  is  valued  as  one  of  the  beft 
counterpoifons ; and  is  on  this  account  held  in 
high  eftiination  ; it  is  the  Cijus  Ilia  Linn.  A 
fpecies  of  Glycyrrhiza,  or  liquorice-flirub,  is 
common  in  Arabia  and  India.  • 

Arabia  does  not  produce  many  poifonous  ve- 
getables ; yet  here  is  found  a very  dangerous 
ftirub  of  a new  genus,  called  by  Mr  Forfkal 
Adenia,  The  buds  of  this  fhrub  are  one  of  the 
moft  violent  poifons,  if  dried,  and  given  in 
drink  as  a powder  ; they  have  the  hidden  effedl 
to  fwell  the  body  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
A fort  of  caper-tree  ( Capparis  fpinofa  Linn.)  is 
the  only  remedy  againft  the  effeös  of  this  poifon. 
This  latter  fhrub  is  fo  common  in  Arabia,  that 
the  antidote  is  always  to  be  found  befide  the 
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Mr  Forlkal  likewife  enumerates  other  eighteen 
trees  which  he  faw,  and  which  are  indigenous 
in  Arabia  ; but  their  genera  he  could  not  deter- 
mine. Of  the  mod  part  he  learned  the  Arabic 
names,  and  of  a few,  fome  of  the  properties. 
In  Yemen  he  faw  two  trees,  one  of  which  was  like 
the  lemon,  the  other  like  the  apple-tree  ; but 
the  inhabitants  themfelves  know  neither  their 
names  nor  qualities.  Noemam,  a tree  from  the 
coffee  mountains,  is  often  confounded  with  the 
caflia-tree.  Baku  and  Anas  are  trees  very  com- 
mon in  the  Highlands,  the  juice  of  wdiich  is 
cauftic  and  poifonous.  Schamama  bears  a fruit 
which  taftes  and  fmells  like  a lemon.  Gharib 
Elbake  is  a tree  on  the  hills  in  the  territory  of 
Abu  Arifch,  from  which  diftils  an  agreeable 
juice,  which  affords  pleafant  morfels  to  the 
birds.  Segleg,  another  tree  of  Abu  Arifch,  bears 
leaves  from  which  there  is  a juice  expreffed 
which  paffes  for  an  excellent  remedy  in  cafes  of 
w^eaknefs  of  fight.  Sy?n  el  Horat,  or  the  poifon 
of  filhes,  is  the  fruit  of  an  unknown  tree  in 
Arabia  Felix  ; from  which  great  quantities  of  it 
are  exported  by  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is 
ufed  in  fifliing.  Fifhes  are  fond  of  it,  and  fwal- 
low  it  eagerly  ; after  which  they  float  in  a ftate 
of  feeming  intoxication  on  the  furface  of  the 
water.  This  feems  to  be  a fort  of  nux  vomica; 

which 
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which  is  alfo  obtained  from  the  weftern  coafts 
of  India. 

We  neglefted  to  inform  ourfelves,  in  Ara- 
bia, concerning  the  production  of  manna  ; and 
what  we  learned  from  a monk,  in  a convent 
near  Suez,  was  a monallic  legend,  not  worth 
repetition.  The  tree  from  which  manna  is  ob- 
tained in  Mefopotamia,  by  the  ßiaking  of  its 
branches,  is  an  oak,  as  I have  been  credibly  in- 
formed by  feveral  different  perfons.  This  man- 
na is  white  and  faccharine.  But,  at  Bafra,  I had  a 
fpecimen  fliewn  me  of  the  manna  Tarand-jubin, 
which  is  gathered  inPerfiafrom  a prickly  fhrubj 
it,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  in  round  grains;  but 
thefe  are  yellowifh.  As  Arabia-Petrcea  abounds 
in  prickly  flirubs,  poffibly  this  manna  may  be 
found  alfo  there ; although  in  thofe  defart  places 
it  cannot  be  very  plentiful.  Both  thefe  forts  of 
manna  are  ufed  as  fugar,  in  feveral  difhes  of 
meat,  efpecially  paftry.  They  are  nourilhing, 
and,  when  newly  gathered,  have  no  purgative 
qualities. 

The  cedar  grows  not  in  Arabia,  but  feems  to 
be  a tree  peculiar  to  Mount  Libanus.  The  Ara- 
bians have  little  wood  fit  for  building;  their 
trees  are  moflly  of  a light,  porous  texture. 
Sceiira^  a new  genus  deferibed  by  Mr  Forfkal,  a 
tree  that  grows  on  the  fea-fhore,  is  fo  foft  an' 
wood,  that  no  ufe  can  be  made  of  it. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

# 

The  Minerals  of  Arabia, 

In  the  account  of  my  journey,  and  in  fpeaking 
of  the  foil  of  Arabia,  I have  already  had  fome 
occafion  to  mention  the  nature  of  thofe  Hones 
of  which  the  hills  are  here  compofed.  I have 
likewife  fpoken  of  the  mafles  of  bafaltes  between 
Hadie  and  Kachma,  from  the  upper  parts  of 
which  pentagonal  fragments  are  from  time  to 
time  detached,  and  darted  down  into  the  vallies. 

Befide  calcareous,  vitrifiable,  and  fand-ftones, 
we  faw  alfo  a ferruginous  fpar,  mixed  with  brown 
or  white  felenite,  almoft  tranfparent.  We 
V found  likewife,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loheya, 
a blueilh  gypfum,  ä grey  fchiftus,  and  fpheric 
marcaflites,  in  beds  of  grit-ftone ; from  which 
Hones  are  hewn  for  building.  Arabia  affords, 
however.  Hones  of  greater  value.  The  onyx 
is  common  in  Yemen  ; and  \^e  faw  even 
quantities  of  thefe  Hönes  on  the  road  be* 
tween  Taas  and  Mount  Suniara,  In  a hill 
near  the  town  of  Damar  is  foiind  the  Hone 

V 

Ayek  yemani,  which  is  in  the  higheH  eHimatioh 
among  the  Arabians.  It  is  of  a dark  red,  or  ra- 
ther a light-brown  colour,  and  feems  to  be  a 
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fort  of  carnelian.  The  Arabians  fet  it  in  rings 
or  bracelets,  and  afcribe  to  it  the  virtue  of  flop- 
ping the  bleeding  of  wounds  when  iiiftantly  ap- 
plied. Among  they?o«^’j  of  Mokha,  which  are, 
properly  fpeaking,  Indian  carnelians,  brought 
from  Surat  to  Arabia  and  Europe,  pieces  are 
often  found  which  bear  a perfeft  referablance  to 
this  j^yek  'Jemani. 

I could  learn  nothing  of  the  precious  flones^ 
properly  fo  called,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be 
found  in  Arabia.  It  does  not  feem  even  proba- 
ble that  emeralds  were  ever  found  here.  The 
hill  which  has  been  denominated  the  hill  of 
emeralds  is  in  Egypt,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  Arabic  Gulph,  and  forms  a part  of  that 
large  chain  of  mountains  which  are  compofed 
chiefly, of  granite. 

We  faw  two  little  hills,  confifling  almofl  en- 
tirely of  folTile  fait ; one  near  Lobeya,  and  the 
other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hodeida.  Thofe 
maflTes  of  fait  are  piled  up  in  large  tranfparent 
flrata,  and  inclofed  in  a cruft;  of  calcareous 
done.  The  Arabians  formerly  dug  up  this  fait, 
but  the  galleries  of  the  mines  have  funk  down, 
and  it  is  now  neglected.  We  were  told,  how- 
ever, that  foreign  veflfels  fometimes  come  to 
lade  with  this  fait,  from  the  hill  near  the  ifle  of 
Kameran^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hcdelda. 

Arabia 
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Arabia  does  not  appear  to  be  rich  in  metals. 
The  old  Greek  and  Latin  writers  go  even  fo  far 
as  to  aflert  that  it  is  abfoliitely  dellitute  of  iron. 
This  is  not  true ; for  grains  of  iron  are  to  be 
feen  among  the  fands  which  are  wafhed  down 
by  the  rains.  Magnets  are  commonly  to  be  met 
with  in  the  province  of  Kufma;  and  at  Saade  are 
iron-mines,  which  are  wrought  at  prefent.  It 
muft,  however,  be  confeffed  that  the  iron  of 
Yemen  is  coarfe  and  brittle  ; difadvantages  in  it 
which  cannot  be  remedied.  Befides,  the  fcarcity 
of  wood  makes  this  iron  dearer  than  that  which 
is  brought  from  'diftant  countries.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  iron  is  a commodity  which  flrangers  can  al- 
ways difpofe  of  to  advantage  in  the  ports  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

In  Oman  are  many  very  rich  lead  mine«.  As 
this  metal  is  more  eafily  fufiblc,  the  .inhabitants 
of  this  province  export  great- plenty  of  it.  This 
trade  is  carried  on  from  the  harbour  of  Maßat, 

As  the  ancients  honoured  one  part  of  Arabia 
with  the  title  of  Happy,  it  fhould  feem  that 
they  mull  have  afcribed  to  it  all  pofTible  advan- 
tages. The  Greeks  and  Latins  accordingly  make 
ample  mention  of  the  immenfe  quantity  of  gold 
which  this  country  produced.  In  remote  times 
poflibly,  when  the  Arabians  were  the  faftors  of 
the  trade  to  India,  much  of  this  precious’ metal 
might  pafs  through  Arabia  into  Europe  j but 
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that  gold  was  probably  the  produce  of  the  mines 
of  India.  At  prefent,  at  leaft,  there  is  no  gold- 
mine in  Arabia.  The  rivulets  bring  down  no 
grains  of  this  metal  from  the  hills ; nor  does  the 
fand  fliew^  any  marks  of  fo  rich  an  intermixture. 
A philofopher  of  Loheya  drove  to  perfuade  us, 
that  he  himfelf,  and  no  body  elfe,  was  acquaint- 
ed with  fome  mines  in  the  country  j but  he  was 
a babbler  to  whofe  dories  we  could  not  give  the 
ilig^ited  credit. 

All  the  gold  now  circulating  in  Arabia  is  from 
Abyflinia  or  Europe,  and  is  received  in  payment 
either  for  coffee,  or  for  India  goods,  which  are 
fold  at  Jidda  or  Mokha.  The  Imam  of  Sana, 
when  he  wifhed,  fome  time  fmce,  to  drike  a lit- 
tle gold  coin,  was  obliged  to  melt  down  foreign 
money  for  the  purpofe.  The  gold  which  paffes 
from  Europe  into  Arabia,  confids  almod  altoge- 
ther of  Venetian  fequins.  On  this  account  fome 
Arabians  afked,  if  the  Venetians  were  the  only 
nation  in  Europe  who  had  gold  mines.  Others 
fancied  that  the  Venetians  were  in  poffeßion  of 
the  philofopher’s  done. 

Thefe  prejudices  and  popular  rumours  ferve 
to  keep  up  the  old  partiality  of  the  Arabians  for 
the  purfuit  of  the  art  of  tranfmuting  other  fub- 
dances  into  gold.  An  Arabian  no  fooner  meets 
with  any  obfeure  book  upon  this  fubjeft,  by 
fome  pretended  adept,  than  he  fets  himfelf  to 
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fhemical  procefl'es,  which  he  purfues  as  far  as 
the  circumftances  of  his  country  will  permit. 
I have  already  given  the  (lory  of  two  alchemifts 
of  Beit  el  Fakih  who  had  ruined  themfelves  by 
refearches  into  the  art  of  making  gold.  This 
tafte  is  very  general  in  Arabia ; moft  of  thofe 
alchemical  enthufiafts  think  themfelves  fure  of 
fuccefs,  if  they  could  but  find  out  the  herb 
which  gilds  the  teeth,  and  gives  a yellow  colour 
to  the  flelh  of  the  flieep  that  eat  it.  Even  the 
oil  of  this  plant  muft  be  of  a golden  colour.  It 
is  called  Hafchifchet  ed  dab.  I was  allured  that 
it  is  common  in  the  vales  of  Mount  Libanus, 
and  is  alfo  to  be  found  on  the  high  hills  of 
Yemen. 
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VOYAGE  FROM  MOKHA  TO  BOMBAY. 


CHAP.  I. 

I ' 

P^arture  from  Mokba. 

Xhe  veflel  belonging  to  Mr  Scott,  with  whom 
we  were  to  take  our  pafiage  for  Bombay,  hav- 
ing been  detained  for  a confiderable  time  at 
Mokha,  we  could  not  leave  the  city  till  23d  of 
Augull  1763.  Although  Meffrs  Cramer  and 
Baurenfeind  were  at  that  time  very  ill,  they, 
however,  determined  not  to  lofe  the  opportu- 
nity  of  leaving  Arabia.  As  to  myfelf,  my  health 
was  fo  far  re-eftablillied,  that  I could  fafely  ven- 
ture upon  the  voyage  to  India. 

The  famous  ftreight  of  Babel-Mandel,  where 
the  Arabian  Gulph  joins  the  ocean,  and  where 
we  arrived  on  the  fecond  day  of  our  voyage, 
may  be  about  ten  German  rniles  in  breadth.  It 

is 
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is  iiiterfperfed  with  fniall  ifles,  of  which  that 
neareft  Africa  is  called  Perim,  and  forms  with 
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the  African  continent  a channel,  through  which 
fKips  ufually  pafs,  riotwithftanding  the  rapid  cur- 
rent which  prevails  in  it.  In  the  fea,  between 
Arabia  and  Ihdia^  there  is  generally  a rapid  cur- 
rent driving  to  the  eafti  with  fo  much  violence, 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  reckon  the  fate  ät  which 
a fliip  runs  in  pafling  here.  In  this  feä  we  met 
iikewife  with  north  winds  fo  cold  that  we  were 
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obliged  to  put  on  warmer  clothes. 

In  this  firft  part  of  oui*  voyage,  Mr  Cramer’s 
.health  feerhed  f6  recover  daily ; but  Mr  Bauren- 
feind  grew  Mmrfe  and  worfe.  lie  funk  into  a 
a deep  lethargy,  and  died  on  the  29th  of  Auguft, 
The  defigns  of  this  artift,  of  which  I have  pub- 
liflied  ä part,  fufficiehtly  befpeak  his  praife. 

Next  day  after  Mr  Baufehfeind,  died  alfo  our 
fervant,  Eerggreen,  a Swede,  who  had  made  fe- 
veral  campaigns  in  the  fervice  of  a Colonel  of 
HulTars.  This  man,  who  was  naturally  robuft, 
and  had  been  inured  to  fatigue,  had  at  firft 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  hardlhips  of  a voyage 
to  Arabia ; but  he  funk  under  them  at  laft,  as 
well  äs  Mr  Cramer,  as  I fhall  hereafter  relate. 

This  melancholy  fate  of  my  fellow-travellers 
leads  me  to  recoiled  the  fimllar  end  of  two 
learned  travellers  into  the  eaft,  which  deferves 

to 
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to  be  made  known.  The  one  was  Mr  Donati, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  a fociety  of  learned  Ita- 
lians, fent  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  travel  in 
Afia.  Soon  after  their  arrival  in  Egypt,  this 
fociety  quarrelled  among  themfelves.  Mr  Do- 
nati’s  companions  returned  to  Italy,  and  he 
proceeded  alone  on  the  journey,  attended  only 
by  a young  interpreter  from  Kahira,  and  an  Ita- 
lian fervant.  He  went  by  Damafcus  to  Bafra, 
in  order  to  find  an  opportunity  of  pafling  on  to 
India.  But,  being  naturally  impatient,  and 
weary  of  waiting  for  an  European  veffel,  he  em- 
barked on  board  a fmall  open  fkiff,  in  which  he 
purpofed  to  proceed  to  Mangalore,  on  the  coafl* 
of  Malabar.  The  fatigue  was  too  much  for 
him  ; and  he  died  on  board  this  veflel,  three 
days  before  it  reached  India.  Before  his  death, 
he  gave  money  to  his  fervants  to  carry  them 
home  ; but  this  the  Italian  lofing  all  at  play,  in 
defpair,  turned  Muffulman  at  Mafkat. 

Mr  Donati  was  well  qualified  to  make  the 
moft  of  fuch  a journey  as  that  he  had  under- 
taken. His  knowledge  was  very  extenfive ; and 
he  poffeffed  all  the  requifite  firmnefs  and  activity 
of  fpirit.  He  was  farther  poffefled  of  a ftill 
more  neceflary  quality,  courage,  which  danger 
could  not  fubdue,  and  of  which  he  gave  fre- 
quent proofs  in  Egypt,  when  attacked  by  the 
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Arabians,  who,  at  lafl;,  learned  to  refpeft  his 
intrepidity. 

This  philofopher  had  taken,  although  in  vain, 
all  poflible  precautions  to  make  his  papers  and 
the  curiofities  which  he  had  colledted  in  Egypt 
and  Syria  reach  the  Sardinian  Court.  He  had 
intrufted  to  the  Arabs  with  whom  he  failed  all 
his  effedls,  begging  them,  before  his  death,  to 
convey  the  whole  to  the  viceroy  of  Goa,  who 
would  not  fail  to  forward  them  to  the  Court  of 
Turin.  I met  with  one  of  thofe  men  in  India, 
who  told  me  that  they  had  faithfully  difcharged 
their  commiffion,  and  that  the  whole  of  Mr 
Donati’s  effects  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Portu- 
guefe  viceroy.  In  1772,  however,  nothing  had 
been  obtained  from  him  j and  I know  not  if  any 
part  of  the  deceafed  traveller’s  effefts  has  been 
yet  received  in  Italy.  It  was  in  1763  that  the 
Arabs,  on  board  whofe  velfel  Mr  Donati  died, 
were  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar. 

The  other  learned  traveller  to  whom  I above 
alluded,  was  a French  phyfician  named  Simon, 
well  (killed  in  natural  hiftory,  and  a confider- 
able  proficient  in  aftronomy.  He  arrived  long 
before  us  in  Syria,  and  was  well  received  by  his 
countrymen  at  Aleppo.  Not  finding  leifure 
enough  while  he  was  among  thofe  Europeans, 
to  profecute  his  refearches,  he  went  to  Diarbe- 
kir,  in  the  hope  of  being  there  left  at  liberty  for 
VoL.  II.  3 A his 
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his  inquiries.  In  that  city  he  lodged  with  the 
capuchins,  the  only  Europeans  in  the  place; 
but,  difguflied  by  the  mummeries  and  ridiculous 
obfervances  of  thofe  monks,  he,  in  a fit  of  def- 
pair,  refolved  to  become  Muffulman. 

Although  the  Turks  make  much  of  an  Euro- 
pean phyfician,  Mr  Simon  faw  himfelf  negled- 
ed  as  foon  as  he  iiad  made  profeflion  of  Maho- 
metifm ; juft  as  if  he  had  loft  his  Ikill  in  his 
profeflion,  with  the  change  of  his  religion.  Be- 
coming weary  of  Diarbekir,  he  retired  to  Bag- 
dad, and  there  lived  by  the  fale  of  drugs,  and 
the  practice  of  medicine.  Still  retaining,  how- 
ever, his  tafte  for  natural  hiftory,  he  continued 
to  botanize  in  the  adjacent  country  with  great 
aöivity.  A Perfian  khan  in  the  neighbourhood, 
whom  he  had  refufed  to  vifit,  had  him  carried 
off,  when  he  was  out  upon  one  of  his  botanical 
excurfions,  and  compelled  him  by  the  baftina- 
doe  to  prefcribe  for  him.  Mr  Simon  not  fucceed- 
ing  in  the  cure  of  the  khan,  was  again  baftina- 
doed,  and  imprifoned.  The  fucceffor  of  the  de- 
ceafed  khan  being  likewife  fick,  and  learning  that 
the  prifoner  was  an  European  phyfician,  took  him 
out  from  confinement,  entrufted  his  health  to 
his  care,  and  was  fortunately  cured  by  Mr 
Simon’s  Ikill.  But  this  fuccefs  proved  only  a 
fource  of  new  misfortunes  to  the  ill-fated  philo- 
fopher.  His  new  mafter  refufed  him  permiflion 
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to  return  to  Bagdad,  and  carried  him  with  him, 
in  all  his  campaigns,  in  the  late  civil  war  in 
Perfia.  In  one  of  thofe  expeditions,  an  enemy 
furprifed  the  khan,  and  Mr  Simon  was  flam  on 
that  occafion,  with  his  mailer,  and  their  whole 
party. 

The  palTage  between  Arabia  and  India  was 
formerly  thought  very  dangerous.  Ships  were 
carried  on  by  fo  rapid  a current,  that  they 
could  neither  keep  their  reckoning,  nor  dillin- 
guilh  the  coall  during  the  rainy  feafon  : Several 
were  confequently  loft  on  the  low  coafts  of 
Malabar.  Thefe  misfortunes  have  cealed  to  take 
place,  fince  an  obfervation  was  made,  which  has 
been  thought  new,  although  Arrian  fpeaks  of  it 
as  being  known  to  the  ancients,  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  at  a certain  diftance  from  land,  a great 
many  water  ferpents,  from  12  to  13  inches  in 
length,  are  to  be  feen  rifing  above  the  furface  of 
the  water.  When  thefeTerpents  are  feen,  they 
are  an  indication  that  the  coaft  is  exa6lly  two 
degrees  diftant. 

We  faw  fome  of  thefe  ferpents,  for  the  firft 
time,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  September ; 
on* the  nth  we  landed  in  the  harbour  of  Bom- 
bay ; and  on  the  13th  entered  the  city. 
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CHAP.  II. 

* 

t 

Of  the  Iße  and  the  City  of  Bombay. 

The  ifle  of  Bombay  is  two  German  miles  in 
length, by  rather  more  than  half  a mile  in  breadth. 
A narrow  channel  divides  it  from  another  fmall 
ifle  of  little  value,  called  by  the  Englifli  Old 
Woman's  Ißand.  Bombay  produces  nothing  but 
cocoa’s  and  rice  ; and  on  the  fhore  a confiderable 
quantity  of  fait  is  collected.  The  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  bring  their  provifions  from  the  conti- 
nent, or  from  Safety  a large  and  fertile  ifland 
not  far  from  Bombay,  and  belonging  to  the 
Marattas.  Since  I left  India,  the  Englifli  have 
made  an  attempt  upon  Salfet,  which  is  indeed 
very  much  in  their  power,  and  the  public  papers 
fay  that  they  have  been  fuccefsful.  I know  not 
whether  they  may  be  able  to  maintain  them- 
felves  in  it  againfl:  the  Marattas,  w^hofe  armies 
are  very  numerous. 

The  fea-breezes,  and  the  frequent  rains,  cool 
the  atmofphere,  and  render  the  climate  of  this 
ifland  temperate.  Its  air  was  formerly  unhealthy 
and  dangerous,  but  has  become  pure  fince  the 
Englifli  drained  the  marflies,  in  the  city  and  its 
environs.  Still,  however,  many  Europeans  die 
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fuddenly  here  ; but  they  are  new-comers,  who 
fhorten  their  days  by  a mode  of  life  unfuitable 
to  the  climate ; eating  great  quantities  of  beef 
and  pork,  which  the  Indian  Legillator  had 
wifely  forbidden,  and  drinking  copioully  of  the 
ftrong  wines  of  Portugal  in  the  hotteft  feafon. 
They  likewife  perfift  obftinately  in  wearing  the 
European  drefs,  which  by  its  ligatures  impedes 
the  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  by  con- 
fining the  limbs,  renders  the  heat  more  intoler- 
able. The  Orientals  again  live  to  a great  age, 
and  are  little  fubjedt  to  difeafes,  becaufe  they 
keep  the  body  at  eafe  in  wide  flowing  robes,  ab- 
ftain  from  animal  food  and  ftrong  liquors,  and 
eat  their  principal  meal  in  the  evening  after 
funfet. 

The  city  of  Bombay,  fituate  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  ifland,  is  a quarter  of  a German 
mile  in  length  ; but  narrow.  It  is  defended  by 
an  indifferent  citadel  towards  the  fea,  and  at  the 
middle  of  the  city.  On  the  land  fide,  its  forti- 
fications are  very  good.  During  the  war  the  Eaft 
India  Company  expended  no  lefs  than  900,000 
French  livres  a-year,  in  the  conftrudlion  of  new 
works  for  its  defence;  and,  although  thefe  works 
are  no  longer  carried  on  wdth  the  fame  activity, 
yet  the  fortifications  of  Bombay  are  ftill  conti- 
nued, fo  that  it  muff;  be  in  a fhort  time  the  moft 
confiderable  fortrefs  in  India.  Befide  the  town, 
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there  are  in  the  ifland  fome  fmall  forts  fufficient 
to  proteä:  it  from  any  irruption  of  the  Indians. 

In  this  city  are  feveral  handfonie  buildings ; a- 
mong  which  are  the  Direftor’s  palace, and  a large 
and  elegant  church  near  it.  The  houfes  are  not 
flat  roofed  here,  as  through  the  reft  of  the  eaft, 
but  are  covered  with  tiles  in  the  European  fafliion.  ^ 
TheEnglilh  have  glafs  windows.  The  other  inha- 
bitants of  the  ifland  have  their  windows  of  fmall 
pieces  of  tranfparent  fhells  framed  in  wood, 
which  renders  the  apartments  very  dark.  In  the 
eaft  it  is  the  falhion  to  live  during  the  dry  fea- 
fon  in  chambers  open  on  one  fide.  The  houfes 
of  Bombay  are  in  general  neither  fplendid  nor 
commodious  in  any  great  degree. 

The  harbour  is  fpacious,  and  (heltered  from 
all  winds.  A valuable  work,  which  has  been 
conftruöed  at  the  Company’s  expence,  is,  two 
bafons,  hewn  out  in  the  rock,  in  which  two 
fhips  may  be  at  once  careened.  A third  is  now 
preparing.  This  work,  v/hich  has  been  very  ex- 
penfive,  likewife  brings  in  a confiderable  annual 
return.  Strangers  pay  very  dear  for  liberty  to 
careen  in  thefe  bafons.  While  I was  there  I 
faw  a (hip  of  war  belonging  to  the  Imam  of 
Sana,  which  he  had  fent  to  Bombay  folely  on 
purpofe  that  it  might  be  refitted. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Inhabitants  of  Bombay. 

The  toleration  which  the  Englifli  grant  to  all 
religions  has  rendered  this  ifland  very  populous. 
During  thefe  hundred  years,  for  which  it  has 
been  in  the  polTeffion  of  the  Company,  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants  has  greatly  increafed  ; fo 
that  they  are  now  reckoned  at  140,000  fouls, 
although  within  thefe  twenty  years  they  did 
not  amount  to  70,000. 

Of  thefe  the  Europeans  are  naturally  the  leaft 
numerous  clafs ; and  this  the  rather  as  they  do 
not  marry,  and  their  numbers  confequently  do 
not  multiply.  The  other  inhabitants  are  Portu- 
guefe,  or  Indian  Catholics ; Hindoos,  the  origi- 
nal poifefibrs  of  the  country  ; Perßans  from 
Kerman ; Mahometans  of  different  fefts  ; and  in 
the  laft  place  fome  Oriental  Chriftians.  My 
journey  to  Surat  will  afford  me  occafion  to  fpeak 
more  at  length  of  the  Hindoos  and  Perfians, 
who  chiefly  inhabit  the  invirons  of  this  city ; 
adding  the  obfervations  I alfo  made  on  thefe 
people  at  Surat. 

The  Englifh,  as  I have  mentioned,  have  an 
' handfome  church  at  Bombay,  but  only  one  En- 
glifh 
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glifh  clergyman  to  perform  the  fervices  of  reli- 
gion in  it ; and,  if  he  fliould  die,  the  congrega- 
tion would  be  abfolutely  deprived  of  a pallor ; 
for  the  Company  have  no  chaplains  in  their 
fliips,  and  entertain  no  clergy  in  their  fettle- 
ments  on  the  coafl.  Wherefore,  when  a child  is 
to  be  baptized,  which  is  not  often,  as  the  Englifh 
rarely  marry  in  India,  a Daniih  miflionary  is 
fent  for,  to  adminifter  the  facrament  of  bap- 
tifm. 

The  Catholics,  a fcanty  remainder  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  and  a great  number  of  Indians,  their 
converts,  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
• Proteflants.  They  have  abundance  of  priefts, 
as  well  Europeans  as  Indians,  who  attend  their 
fludies  at  Goa.  To  fuperintend  this  herd,  the 
Pope  named  fome  years  ago  a bifliop  of  Bom- 
bay, but  the  governor  of  the  ifland  fent  him 
away,  declaring  that  they  needed  not  Catholic 
priefts  of  fo  high  a rank.  The  Catholic  churches 
are  decent  buildings,  and  are  fumptuoufly  orna- 
mented within.  The  Jews  had  once  a college 
and  a church  in  the  middle  of  this  ifland.  Their 
college  is  at  prefent  the  country-houfe  of  the 
Englifh  govemour.  And  the  old  church  has 
been  converted  into  a fuite  of  affembly-rooms. 

All  religions,  as  I have  already  remarked,  arc 
here  indulged  in  the  free  exercife  of  their  public 
worfhip,  not  only  in  their  churches,  but  openly, 
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in  feftivals  and  proceffions,  and  none  takes  of- 
fence at  another.  Yet  Government  allows  not 
the  Catholic  priefts  to  give  a loofe  to  their  zeal 
for  making  profelytes.  When  any  perfon  choofes 
to  become  Catholic,  the  reafons  muft  be  laid  be- 
fore Government,  and  if  they  are  judged  valid, 
he  is  then  allowed  to  profefs  his  converfion. 
The  priefts  complain  of  the  diffio<ulty  of  obtain- 
ing this  permiflion.  They,  however,  have  con- 
fiderable  fuccefs  in  converfion  among  the  flaves, 
who,  being  ftruck  with  the  pomp  of  the  Romifti 
worlhip,  and  proud  of  wearing  the  image  of  a 
faint  upon  their  breafts,  choofe  rather  to  fre- 
quent the  Catholic  churches  than  any  others, 
and  perfuade  their  countrymen,  as  they  fuccef- 
fively  arrive,  to  follow  their  example.  I had 
purchafed  a young  Catholic  negro  at  Bombay, 
who  was  alfo  born  of  Chriftian  parents,  and  in- 
tended to  bring  him  with  me  into  Europe ; 
but,  fearing  afterwards  that  the  MulTulmans  in 
Perfta  and  Turkey  might  give  me  trouble,  and. 
pretend  that  I was  carrying  away  a Mahometan 
boy  in  order  to  make  him  a Chriftian,  I gave 
him  away  before  my  departure  from  India. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

the  Government  and  Pcnver  o/*  the  Ef?glj/b  on  the  Coaß 
of  Malabar. 

T HE  Englilh  Caft  India  Company  govern  their 
fettleinents  in  a mode  of  adminiftration  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Portuguefe  and  Dutch. 
Thefe  lafl  nations  intruft  the  difpofal  of  all 
places  to  the  power  of  a Tingle  governor  ; the 
Portuguefe  to  the  viceroy  of  Goa ; the  Dutch 
to  the  governor-general  of  Batavia.  The  con- 
quefts  of  the  Englifh  are,  on  the  contrary,  all 
divided  into  four  independent  governments,  each 
of  which  receives  its  orders  immediately  from 
the  Court  of  Direöors  at  London.  The  feats  of 
thefe  foilr  governments  are,  Bombay  for  the  coaft 
of  Malabar.  Madras  for  the  Coromandel  coaft, 
Calcutta  for  Bengal^  and  Bencoolen  for  the  ifland 
of  Sumatra. 

Although  independent  of  one  another,  the  fe- 
veral  Englifh  governors  are  however  obliged  to 
lend  one  another  mutual  aid  in  extraordinary 
exigencies.  On  a late  occafion,  news  being  re- 
ceived at  Bombay  of  an  infurreftion,  the  council 
of  Bombay,  without  waiting  for  orders  from 
the  Court  of  Directors  in  London,  fent  troops 
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and  artillery  to  Calcutta.  Thefe  different  efta- 
blifhments  are  all  governed  in  the  fame  manner. 
All  proceffes  between  fubjefts  of  the  Company 
are  determined  by  the  law  of  England. 

The  council  or  regency  of  Bombay  confift  of 
a governor,  with  the  title  of  prefident,  and 
twelve  counfellors,  who  are  all  merchants,  ex- 
cept the  commander  of  the  troops,  who  held 
lately  the  rank  of  major.  The  Company  have 
of  late  made  fome  changes  upon  this  ar- 
rangement. The  prefident  muft  be  a military 
man  ; the  commander  of  the  troops  is  a briga- 
dier, and  has  a voice  in  the  council ; and  the 
director  of  the  naval  affairs  has  a place  among 
the  twelve  counfellors  who  were  formerly  all 
merchants.  The  other  fervants  of  the  Com- 
pany are  faftors  and  v/riters  of  different  ranks. 
Thefe  rife  from  lower  to  higher  places  in  the 
order  of  feniority, — even  to  the  very  firft  of- 
fices, that  only  excepted  of  prefident ; who  is 
nominated  by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  Lon- 
don. The  fervants  of  the  Company  are  fome- 
times  transferred  from  one  department  to  ano- 
ther<  Mr  Spencer,  a very  intelligent  man,  who 
was  a counfellor  at  Bombay  when  I was  there, 
was  foon  after  transferred  to  the  place  of  firft 
prefident  at  Calcutta. 

The  prefident  of  the  council  of  Bombay  is 
obliged  to  refide  in  the  ifland  ; as  are  alfo  thofe 
Counfellors  who  hold  the  offices  of  treafurer  and 
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infpe6lor  of  the  Company’s  ftores.  The  other 
counfellors  are  fent  out  to  manage  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Company’s  trade  in  the  eftablifh- 
ments  dependent  on  the  government  of  Boni- 
bay.  In  my  time,  the  directors  of  the  trade  at 
Surat,  Tellicherry,  Anjengo,  and  Bafra,  were 
members  of  the  council.  In  three  of  thefe 
places,  the  Company  have  forts  in  which  they 
keep  up  garrifons»  of  fufficient  ftrength.  Since 
I left  that  country,  the  Englilh  have  conquered 
Baradfch,  a great  town,  north  from  Surat, 
which  was  fubject  to  a Nabob  of  its  own,  and 
was  formerly  the  feat  of  a Dutch  faftory.  A 
counfellor  from  Bombay  now  refides  as  direä;or 
in  this  cityi 

Faftors  are  fent  to  the  inferior  fettlements ; 
fuch  as,  in  the  province  of  Schidi,  the  great 
city  of  Tätta,  the  feat  of  the  fovereign  of  the 
Country  ; Leer  Bunder  ; and  Schah  Bunder.  The 
Company  have  likewife  factors  at  Abu  Scheehr, 
Cambay,  Onor,  Calicut,  and  even  in  the  fort  of 
Vißöria,  This  fort  Hands  on  a great  river,  which 
holds  its  courfe  through  the  interior  country, even 
to  as  great  diftance  as  Puna,  the  feat  of  the 
chief  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  Englifli  acquired 
this  place,' with  fome  adjacent  villages,  from  the 
Mahrattas,  in  exchange  for  Gert,  a fortrefs  once 
belonging  to  the  famous  'Angria,  of  which  they 
had  taken  pofleffion.  The  Company  expelled, 
that,  by  means  of  this  river,  they  might  extend 
‘ their 
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their  trade  through  the  country  of  the  Mahrattas. 
This  project  having,  however,  failed,  they  avail 
themfelves  of  the  fort,  and  purchafe  butcher- 
meats  from  the  Mahometans  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  the  Hindoos  about  Bombay  will  not 
fell  their  cattle  for  flaughter. 

It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company  to  fend 
its  fervants  fuccefiively  to  different  places,  be- 
fore they  are  advanced  to  the  firfl  employments. 
Fadors  thus  gain  a knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
all  the  diiierent  fettlements  fubjed  to  the  go- 
vernment of  which  they  are  afterwards  to  be 
counfellors.  The  Company,  however,  allows 
but  very  moderate  falaries  to  its  fadors  and 
diredors.  But  they  are  permitted  to  trade  on 
their  own  account  in  India  only  from  Delegoa 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  China,  and 
northward,  as  far  as  Jidda  and  Bafra.  By  means 
of  this  extenfive  trade  chiefly,  do  the  diredors 
acquire  that  wealth  which  is  the  aftonifhment 
and  envy  of  their  countrymen  in  Europe. 

Thefe  advantages  for  the  acquifitiqn  of  wealth 
in  trade,  are  referved  for  the  Englifh  exclufive- 
ly.  The  Company  admit  flrangers  into  none 
but  the  military  department  of  their  fervice.  In 
it  they  mufl  enter  the  lowed:  rank;  but  advance- 
ment is  pretty  rapid  ; for  their  mode  of  life  cuts 
off  the  officers  very  faff.  At  Bombay,  I law 
officers  from  various  nations ; chiefly  however 
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Germans  and  Swifs.  fhe  troops  are  well  paid; 
but  I could  not  think  the  fervice  agreeable  ; for 
the  writers,  who  are  more  direftly  in  the  career 
of  advancement,  look  upon  the  foldier  with  that 
contempt  which  monied  men  commonly  think 
themfelves  entitled  to  fhew  for  perfons  who  are 
in  their  pay. 

In  the  government  of  which  Bombay  is  the 
centre,  the  Company  maintain  feventeen  com- 
panies of  regular  troops,  confifting  each  of  about 
an  hundred  and  twenty  men,  with  three  com- 
panics  of  artillery.  The  foldiers  are  moftly 
Europeans,  ejtcept  fome  Topafes^  or  Catholic 
Indians,  drefled  in  the  European  falhion.  At 
Bombay  there  is  alfo  a body  of  three  thoufand 
Seproys^  or  Indian  foldiers.  Pagan  and  Mahome- 
tan,’  who  wear  their  own  original  drefs,  and  are 
commanded  by  their  own  officers.  Each  com- 
pany of  this  corps  has  an  inferior  European 
officer  to  teach  the  Sepoys  their  exercife  ; for, 
when  commanded  by  Europeans,  they  form  good 
troops.  At  Surat,  the  Company  have  in  their 
pay  a fmall  corps  of  Arabs  from  the  Perfian 
Gulph,  who  are  in  fuch  high  reputation  in  India 
' for  their  courage,  that  every  Rajah  defires  to 
have  fome  of  them  in  his  fervice. 

The  artillery  of  Bombay  is  in  very  good  con- 
dition, owing  to  the  care  of  a Swede,  whöm  the 
Englilh  fent  out  in  1752,  and  who  brought 
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with  him  a company  of  gunners  whom  he  had 
raifed  in  Germany.  Bombay  was  thus  furnifli- 
€d  with  a good  number  of  able  workmen,  chief- 
ly mafons  and  carpenters.  Thofe  Germans 
likewife  engaged  many  of  their  countrymen  tp 
leave  the  Dutch,  and  enter  into  the  Englilh 
fervice. 

The  whole  coaft  from  Bombay  to  Bafra  is 
inhabited  by  people  addided  to  piracy,  fuch  as 
the  Malays,  the  Sangeries,  the  Kulis,  the  Arabs, 
with  other  petty  nations.  It  might  be  eafy  for  the 
Engliih  to  exterminate  thefe  pirates ; as  they 
fhewed  in  1765,  by  poffeffing  themfelves  of  the 
territory  of  the  Malayans ; which  however  they 
foon  after  ceded  to  the  Indian's  for  a round  fum 
of  money.  But  it  is  the  Company’s  interefl  tp 
leave  thofe  plunderers  to  fcour  the  feas,  and 
hinder  other  nations  from  failing  in  the  fame 
latitudes.  The  Englifh  are  therefore  content 
with  proteding  their  own  trade  j for  which  pur- 
pofe  they  maintain  in  the  government  of  Bom- 
bay eight  or  ten  fmall  Ihips  of  war,  with  a num- 
ber of  armed  barks.  The  Indians  dare  not 
travel  from  one  port  to  another,  otherwife  than  in 
caravans,  and  under  the  protedion  of  an  Englilh 
veffel,  for  v/hich  they  are  obliged  to  pay  very 
dear. 

The  Company  find  it  not  necelfary  to  pay 
their  court  in  a particular  manner  tp  any  nation 
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in  thefe  latitudes,  except  the  Mahrattas,  who  arfe 
mafters  of  the  coaft  and  of  the  ifles  about  Bom- 
bay, and  by  confequence  in  fome  meafure  mafters 
of  the  fubfiftence  of  this  fettlement.  The  marine 
force  of  the  Mahrattas  is  not  formidable  ; but 
they  can  bring  80,000  cavalry  into  the  field. 
This  refidue  of  the  old  Indians,  retired  among 
the  hills,  ftill  retain  power  which  renders  them 
formidable  to  the  Moguls.  The  great  Aureng- 
zebe,  to  keep  peace  with  the  Mahrattas,  granted 
them  a fourth  of  the  cuftoms  paid  by  feveral  pro- 
vinces ; a revenue  which  they  have  found  means 
to  enlarge  fmce  the  rife  of  the  laft  troubles  in 
Indoftan.  They  ventured  to  attack  the  Englifh, 
in  a time  of  peace,  and  in  1765  took  a man  of 
war  pertaining  to  that  nation.  The  Company^ 
inftead  of  revenging  this  infult,  thought  it  more 
prudent  to  fettle  the  affair  amicably.  The  fo- 
vefeign  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  is  a Bramin,  as 
are  alfo  his  principal  officers,  refides  at  Puna,  a 
great  town  in  the  interior  country.  He  farms 
out  his  provinces  to  the  Bramins,  who  again 
employ  under-farmers  of  their  own  Caft.  Ac- 
cording to  accounts,  the  government  of  this 
nation  is  good,  although  arbitrary.  Juftice  is 
impartially  adminiftered  ; agriculture  and  ma- 
nufactures fiouriffi ; and  the  country  is  very 
populous.  The  Mahrattas,  although  they  thus 
praCtife  juftice  among  themfelves,  are,  however, 
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guilty  of  great  barbarities  in  their  frequent  in- 
curfions  into  the  neighbouring  provinces  under 
the  government  of  Mahometans.  They  pillage 
and  lay  walte  all  before  them  in  the  molt  cruel 
manner. 


CHAP.  V. 
the  Trade  cf  Bombay. 

The  permillion  which  the  Company’s  fervants 
enjoy  of  trading  on  their  own  account,  appears 
to  many  perfons  to  be  injurious  to  the  interelts 
of  the  Company.  It  mult  be  confelTed  that  this 
private  trade  is  liable  to  abufes,  and  may  on 
certain  occafions  prove  hurtful  to  that  of  the 
Company.  Yet,  judging  upon  the  whole,  I am 
induced  to  think  it  advantageous  alike  to  the 
malters  and  to  the  fervants.  A liberty  of  trading 
on  their  own  account  infpires  factors  with  fpirit 
and  activity,  and  affords  them  means  of  acquir- 
ing fuller  imformation  concerning  various 
branches  of  commerce.  Thus  is  the  trade  in 
general  benefited,  and  bufinefs  extended. 

A recent  inllance  will  drew  both  the  good  and 
the  bad  fide  of  this  account.  In  the  firll  part 
of  my  work,  I have  mentioned  the  privilege  the 
Englilh  enjoy  at  Jidda,  of  paying  lower  duties 
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than  any  other  nation.  Since  the  extenfion  of 
their  conquefts  in  India,  they  have  engrolTed  almoft 
the  whole  trade  of  the  Red  Sea;  fo  that,  few  fhips 
from  other  nations  now  refofting  to  Jidda,  the 
cufloms  of  that  city  have  confiderably  declined. 
The  Turks  and  Arabs,  not  daring  to  raifethofe 
duties,  in  violation  of  the  tenor  of  their  treaties 
with  the  Englifh,  contrived  to  make  the  pur- 
chafer  of  goods  imported  by  (hips  from  Bombay 
pay  a fecond  duty.  This  falling  ultimately  upon 
the  Englifh  merchant,  the  Company  complain- 
ed, but  could  obtain  no  redrefs.  They  then 
threatened  to  forfake  the  harbour  of  Jidda,  and 
to  fend  their  (hips  ftraight  to  Suez.  The  Turks 
änd  Arabs,  confidering  the  navigation  of  the 
Arabian  Gulph  as  the  mofl  dangerous  in  the 
world,  paid  no  attention  to  thofe  menaces. 

At  laft,  Mr  Holford,  an  able  feaman,  deter*. 
Thined  to  accbmplifh  them.  To  this  end,  it  was 
heceflary  to  obtain  the  confent  of  the  regency 
of  Cairo,  and  affurance  of  good  treatment  at 
Suez.  Ali  Bey,  who  was  then  mafter  of  Egypt, 
giving  himfelf  no  concern  about  the  ihterefts  of 
the  Pacha  of  Jidda,  Or  of  the  Sherriffe  of  Mecca, 
offered  the  Englifli  the  mod:  advantageous  con- 
ditions ; hoping  to  derive  great  profits  from  the 
India  trade  running  in  this  new  channel.  Since 
Mr  Holford,  in  1773,  made  a fuccefsful  voyagd 
up  the  Arabic  Gulph,  and  conduced  the  firft 
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Englifh  fhip  ftreight  to  Suez,  feveral  veffels 
have  every  year  failed  from  India  for  this  port. 
In  1776,  five  of  thofe  Englifh  fhips  entered  the 
harbour  of  Suez.  The  paffage  has  been  found 
fo  fhort  and  convenient,  that  the  regency  of 
Bombay  now  fend  their  couriers  by  the  way  of 
Suez  to  England.  In  this  way,  they  receive  an- 
fwers  to  their  difpatches  within  the  fame  length 
of  time  which  was  formerly  confumed  in  the 
conveyance  of  their  packi  ts  to  London. 

But,  this  change  in  the  conduct  of  this  trade, 
is  not  yet  of  long  flanding.  By  the  diminution 
of  the  expences  of  freight  which  it  produced, 
the  Englifh  reduced  the  prices  of  India  goods 
fo  confiderably,  through  all  the  Levant,  that 
the  Company  no  longer  found  fale  for  thofe  fluffs 
which  they  had  been  accuflomed  to  fend  from 
London  to  the  Levant.  They  have,  therefore, 
prohibited  their  fadlors  from  trading,  on  their 
own  account,  from  India  flreight  to  Suez.  But, 
as  this  trade  has  been  once  opened,  the  Com- 
pany might  fend  their  own  fliips  to  Egypt.  The 
only  confideration  to  hinder  them,  is,  that  of  the 
inflability  of  the  government  of  Cairo,  and  the 
frequent  diflurbances  which  render  Egypt  unfafe 
for  the  merchant. 

All  the  Englifh  fhips  for  India  fail  to  one  of 
the  four  principal  fettlements.  Thofe  which 
fail  for  Bombay  are  commonly  five  months 
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in  their  paffage,  In  one  inftance,  the  voyage  is 
known  to  have  been  performed  in  three  months 
and  eighteen  days.  Few  of  thofe  fhips,  of 
which  there  arrive  commonly  four  in  the  year, 
return,  to  Europe  immediately  after  difcharging 
their  cargoes.  They,  for  the  moft  part,  make 
firft  fome  voyage  to  a different  fettlement,  as  far 
often  as  China,  by  which  they  gain  confiderable 
freights,  when  the  governor  favours  them  fo  far 
as  to  grant  them  his  permiffion.  Each  of  thefe 
fhips  was  formerly  to  take  out  40,000  crowns  ; 
but,  fince  the  Company  have  acquired  fuch  an 
extent  of  territory  in  India,  they  have  no  necef- 
fity  to  fend  rdady  money  from  London  to  their 
fettlements. 

The  principal  article  with  which  the  fhips 
from  India  are  freighted,  is  cloth  of  all  forts, 
which  is  fold  moftly  at  Bafra,  and  in  Perfia. 
The  others  are  cochineal,  ivory,  iron,  copper, 
guns,  arms,  &c.  The  crew  of  thefe  fhips  carry 
out  likewife,  each  man  a parcel  of  goods,  on  his 
own  account.  A great  part  of  the  cargoes  of 
thefe  fhips  iss  publicly  fold,  foon  after  they  are 
unladen.  The  Indian  merchants  gather  in  to 
the  fale  ; and  the  goods  are  difpofed  of  by  auc- 
tion, to  the  highefl  bidder.  The  remainder  are 
carried  to  the  dependent  fettlements. 

The  fhips  return  to  Europe,  laden  with  pep- 
per from  Malabar,  faltpetre  from  Scindi,  and 
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fluffs  from  Surat.  The  crews  carry  home  par- 
cels of  perfumes,  gums,  and  fpiceries  of  differ- 
ent forts,  the  produce  of  India. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Antiquities  of  the  Jße  Elephanta, 

This  fmall  ifle,  fituate  near  Bombay,  belongs 
to  the  Mahrattas,  and  is  inhabited  by  an  hun- 
dred poor  Indian  families.  Its  proper  name  is 
Gali  Pouri.  The  Europeans  call  it  Elephanta, 
from  the  ftatue  of  an  elephant,  formed  of  black 
flone,  which  flands  in  this  ifland,  in  the  open 
plain,  near  the  fhore.  This  ifland  being  of 
fmall  importance,  the  Mahrattas  take  no  care  of 
it;  and  the  Englifli  are  at  liberty  to  vifit  it  with- 
out paffports,  which  are  requifite,  when  they  go 
to  the  ifle  of  Salfet. 

Several  travellers  mention  the  ifle  of  Ele- 
phanta, and  the  Indian  temple  in  it ; but  this 
only  in  a tranfient  manner,  and  without  feeming 
to  have  known  all  the  importance  of  thofe  re- 
mains of  remote  antiquity.  To  me  the  temple 
appeared  fo  remarkable,  that  I vifited  the  ifland 
three  different  times,  in  order  to  draw,  and  de- 
fcribe  its  curiofities. 
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It  is  an  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and 
the  fame  in  breadth,  without  including  the 
meafurement  of  the  chapels  and  the  adjacent 
chambers.  Its  height  within  is  nearly  fifteen 
feet,  although  the  floor  has  been  greatly  raifed 
by  the  acceflTion  of  duft,  and  of  the  fediment  of 
the  water  which  falls  into  it  in  the  rainy  feafon. 
The  whole  of  this  vafl;  ftrufture,  fituate  in  a hill 
of  confiderable  height,  is  cut  out  in  the  folid 
rock.  The  pillars  fupporting  the  roof  are  alfo 
parts  of  the  rock  which  have  been  left  (landing 
by  the  architect.  They  are  of  an  uncommon 
order ; but  have  an  agreeable  enough  effeft. 

The  walls  of  this  temple  are  ornamented  with 
figures  in  bas-relief,  fo  prominent,  that  they  are 
joined  to  the  rock  only  by  the  back.  Many  of 
thefe  figures  are  of  a coloflfal  fize  5 being  fome 
10,  fome  12,  and  fome  even  14  feet  high.  Nei- 
ther in  defign,  nor  in  execution,  indeed,  can 
thefe  bas-reliefs  be  compared  with  the  works  of 
the  Grecian  fculptors.  But  they  are  greatly 
fuperior  in  elegance  to  the  remains  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  fculpture.  They  are  alfo  liner 
than  the  bas-reliefs  from  the  ruins  of  Perfepolisi 
No  doubt,  then,  but  the  arts  were  cultivated  by 
the  ancient  Indians  with  better  fuccefs  than  is 
commonly  fuppofed. 

Probably  thefe  figures  mark  events  relative  to 
the  mythology  and  fabulous  hiflory  of  the  In- 
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dians,  fol*  they  feem  to  be  reprefentative  of 
Gods  and  Heroes.  But,  to  be  able  to  under- 
iland  them,  wc  fhould  know  more  than  we  at 
prefent  do  of  the  manners  and  religion  of  this 
ancient  nation.  The  modern  Indians  are  fo 
ignorant,  that  I could  obtain  from  them  no  in- 
formation concerning  thofe  antiquities.  One 
man,  who  pretended  to  explain  the  charafter  of 
one  of  the  largell  flatues,  aflured  me  that  it  was 
Kaun^  one  of  their  ancient  fabulous  princes, 
famous  for  his  cruelties  committed  upon  his 
filler's  children.  This  llatue,  which  is  in  other 
refpecls  well  formed,  has  eight  arms  ; an  emblem 
of  power,  which  the  Indians  give  to  their  alle- 
gorical figures. 

I have  given  defigns  of  thefe  allegorical  figures, 
(in  the  largerworks), which  will  make  them  better 
underftood  than  dry  defcription  can.  There 
are,  however,  fome  particulars  about  them, which 
prove  the  ftabilily  of  the  manners  of  the  In- 
dians, and  afford  points  for  the  compariibn  of 
ancient  with  modern  culloms.  None  of  thefe 
figures  has  a beard ; and  all  of  them  verv  fcan^^'y 
whifkers.  At  prel’ent,  the  young  Indians  wear 
all  vvhilkers  ; and  fuch  as  are  advanced  in  life 
leave  commonly  the  whole  beard  to  grow.  The 
•lips  of  thefe  figures  are  alwavs  thick  ; and  their 
ears  are  lengthened  out  bv  large  pendents  ; or 
n^ments  which  they  almolTall  wear.  Several 
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them  wear  a fmall  cord,  in  the  fafhion  of  a 
fcarf  j a mode  now  prevalent  among  the  Bra- 
mms. 

% 

One  woman  has  but  a fingle  breafl ; from 
which  it  fhould  feein,  that  the  ftory  of  the  Ama- 
zons was  not  unknown  to  the  old  Indians.  Se- 
veral figures,  as  well  mafculine  as  feminine, 
have  one  arm  leaning  on  the  head  of  a male,  or 
a female  dwarf ; from  which  it  fliould  feem  that 
thefe  monfters  of  the  human  fpecies  have  always 
been  an  objeö:  of  luxury  and  magnificence  9.- 
mong  the  taftelefs  great.  Several  of  thefe  figures 
have  hair  on  the  head,  which  feems  not  to  be  of 
its  native  growth,  but  is  perfectly  like  a wig  ; 
fo  that  this  covering  for  the  head  appears  to  be 
of  very  ancient  invention.  The  female  bofom 
is  always  perfeä;ly  round ; from  which  it  feems 
that  the  Indian  fafhion  of  wearing  thin  wooden 
cafes  upon  the  breafts  is  alfo  very  ancient.  One 
woman  too  appears  bearing  her  child  in  the 
fame  attitude  which  is  ftill  in  ufe  among  the  In- 
dians, and  which  forms  thofe  children  to  Hand 
firmly  upon  their  feet  and  legs. 

The  head-drefs  of  thefe  female  figures  is  com- 
monly an  high-crowned  bonnet.  I have,  how- 
ever, obferved  alfo  a turban.  Some  are  bare- 
headed, and  have  their  hair  at  lea  ft  well  comb- 
ed, if  ,it  is  not  rather  a periwig  they  wear.  Se- 
veral are  naked.  The  drefs  of  others  is  more 
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hearly  like  that  of  the  moderns.  Some  of  the 
women  wear  a cap.  In  many  places  the  hand- 
kerchief, ftill  ufed  through  all  India,  is  obferva- 
ble  in  the  hands  of  the  inferior  figures. 

In  feveral  parts  of  thefe  bas-reliefs  appears  the 
famous  Cobra  de  Capello,  a fort  of  ferpent,  which 
the  human  figures  treat  with  great  familiarity^ 
Thefe  ferpents  are  ftill  \ ery  comrrion  in  the  ifle 
of  Elephanta,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  not 
afraid  of  them,  but  fay  that  they  are  friendly 
to  man,  and  do  no  harm,  unlefs  when  intention- 
ally provoked.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
their  bite  is  mortal. 

On  each  fide  of  this  temple  is  a chapelj  nine 
feet  high,  confequently  lower  than  the  principal 
building.  The  walls  of  thefe  chapels  are  alfo 
covered  with  bas-relief  figures,  on  a fmaller  fcale 
than  thofe  upon  the  walls  of  the  temple.  Be- 
hind the  chapels  are  three  chambers,  the  walls 
of  which  difplay  no  fculptures  j their  ufes  I 
could  not  conjecture. 

The  fmalleft  of  the  chapels,  having  no  fculp- 
tured  figure,  but  that  of  the  God  Gonnis,  is 
ftill  in  a ftate  of  neat  prefervation,  which  muft 
be  owing  to  the  cares  of  the  prefent  inhabitantSj 
whom  I faw  repair  thither  to  perform  their  de- 
votions. Before  the  entrance  into  this  chapel,  I 
found  a pile  of  Ihapelefs  ftones,  newly  bedaubed 
with  red  paint.  I Ihould  fuppofe  that  the  mo- 
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dern  Indians  no  longer  adore  their  ancient 
Gods,  but  have  adopted  new  objects  of  worfhip, 
whom  they  reprefent  by  ftones  painted  red,  for 
want  of  more  artificial  ftatues.  In  many  places 
through  India,  indeed,  may  be  feen  fimilar  piles 
of  red  ftones,  which  are  held  in  high  veneration 
among  a people  who  have  now  almoft  entirely 
loft  all  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  reft  of  the  temple  being  perfedly  negle£I- 
ed,  is  now  the  haunt  of  ferpents  and  beafts  of 
prey.  One  dares  not  enter  it  without  firft  mak- 
ing feveral  difcharges  of  fire  arms,  to  expel  thofe® 
creatures.  Even  after  ufing  this  precaution,  a 
Dutchman  was  once  in  great  danger  from  fwarms 
of  wafps  of  a peculiar  fpecies,  which  he  had 
roufed  from  their  nefts  with  his  gun.  In  the 
hot  feafon,  horned  cattle  refort  to  the  lower 
chambers  of  the  temple,  to  drink  of  the  water 
which  is  depofited  there  during  the  rains. 

As  little  is  there  any  hope  of  obtaining  any 
information  from  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland,  concerning  the  period  when  this  temple 
was  built.  Thofe  good  folks  relate  with  fimpli- 
city,  that  a number  of  ftrangers  came  one  night 
into  the  ifland,  and  reared  this  edifice  before 
tjie  return  of  day-light.  Men  feem  fond  of  the 
marvellous  in  India,  as  elfewhere. 

On  a hill,  at  a fmall  diftance,  there  is  faid  to 
fee  another  temple.  But,  to  it,  there  is  no  open 
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road;  and,  as  the  grafs  was  at  that  time  very  tall, 
my  guides  would  not  accompany  me  thither,  for 
fear  of  ferpents  and  wild  anin.als. 

Befides,  this  is  not  the  only  old  temple  re- 
maining in  India.  I have  already  mentioned 
thofe  in  the  ifle  of  Salfet,  three  of  which  Hand- 
ing at  Kanari,  Ponifer,  and  Monpefer,  have  been 
defcribed  by  M.  Anquetil.  I have  already  men- 
tioned, that  accefs  into  this  ifland  cannot  be  ob- 
tained without  a paffport  from  the  Mahratta  go- 
vernor at  Tana,  or  perhaps  from  the  fovereign. 
Such  a paffport  I dürft  not  alk  for  the  purpcfe 
of  gratifying  my  curiofity  as  to  the  temples  ; as 
the  Mahrattas  had  lately  feized  a veffel,  and 
were  not,  even  then,  in  a good  underftanding 
with  the  Englifh. 

Freyer  has  defcribed  the  temple  of  Dunganes, 
and  Thevenot  that  of  Iloura,  both  hewn  out  in 
the  folid  rock,  like  that  of  Elephanta.  Near 
Fort  Victoria  is  another  very  large  temple,  hewn 
out  alfo  in  folid  rock,  and  divided  into  twenty- 
five  feparate  chambers.  One  perfectly  like  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Teridfchanapalli. 

Thefe  monuments  of  the  ancient  fplendour  of 
the  Indians  deferve,  upon  feveral  accounts,  th? 
attention  of  our  men  of  learning.  We  go  to 
fee  pyramids  nowife  worthy  of  comparifon  with 
thefe  pagodas.  It  would  require  more  labour 
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and  (kill  to  cut  out  fuch  fpacious  apartments  in 
rocks,  and  to  ornament  them  with  fuch  large 
and  beautiful  pieces  of  fculpture,  than  to  raife 
thofe  huge  piles  of  foft,  calcareous  ftones,  which 
the  builder  found  ready  at  his  hand.  The  pyra- 
mids appear  to  have  been  reared  by  the  toil  of 
barbarous  flavery  ; the  temples  of  India  are  the 
works  of  a magnificent  and  enlightened  people. 

The  Indians  are,  befides,  the  moll  ancient  of 
the  nations  whofe  hiftory  is  known,  and  have 
bed  retained  their  ancient  ufages  and  opinions. 
We  know  that  the  inhabitants  of  other  coun- 
tries in  the  eafl,  the  Greeks,  and  perhaps  too 
the  Egyptians,  drew  the  firff  elements  of  their 
knowledge  from  India.  It  may  farther  be  pre- 
fumed, that  the  examination  of  Indian  antiqui- 
ties would  throw  new  light  on  thofe  opinions 
and  modes  of  worfhip  which  were  by  degrees 
diffuffed  through  other  parts  of  the  eaft,  and 
fpread,  at  lad,  into  Europe.  Thefe  difeoveries, 
again,  would  throw  new  light  on  the  antiqui- 
ties of  other  nations. 

Thefe  hopes  are  the  more  plaufible,  as  the  In- 
dians have  dill  books  which  were  written  in  the 
mod  remote  times,  and  of  which  the  language 
is  at  prefent  underdood.  The  books  might  ex- 
plain the  monuments  ; and  the  monuments  a- 
gain  might  ferve  as  a commentary  upon  thofe 
^oks,  and  the  hidory  of  the  nation. 
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It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  fome  enlightened 
fcholars  \^<?uld  undertake  a voyage  into  India 
for  the  purpofe  of  inveftigating  its  antiquities. 
But,  fuch  an  undertaking  is  more  than  can  be 
expeded  from  any  private  perfon,  and  might  be 
worthy  of  the  patronage  of  a prince  or  a nation. 
The  Portuguefe,  who  were  for  two  centuries 
mailers  of  Salfet,  mull  have  been  well  acquaint- 
ed with  thefe  temples,'  for  they  converted  that 
of  Kanari  into  a church.  But,  inllead  of  feek- 
ing  to  n ake  thofe  monuments  known  to  other  na- 
tions, they  fought  to  conceal  them,  and  cover- 
ed the  finell  of  the  bas-reliefs  with  plaller.  The 
Englilli,  although  they  have  been  fettled  at  Bom- 
bay for  thefe  hundred  years  now,  have  Hill  ne- 
glected thefe  refearches.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  at  length  think  of  meriting  the  grati- 
tude of  the  public,  by  bringing  thofe  hidden  cu- 
riofities  to  light,  which  lie  in  the  extenfive  con- 
quells  on  the  continent,  now  poffelfed  by  that 
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SECTION  XXXL 

l 


VOYAGE  TO  SURAT. 


CHAP.  1. 

Occafton  of  this  Voyage y and  Departure  from  Bombay. 

The  reader  will  recolleft  that  Mr  Cramer  and 
I were  both  fick  when  we  arrived  at  Bombay  in. 
September  1763.  Our  intention  was  to  return 
into  Europe  through  Turkey,  and  to  take  our 
paflage  on  board  a fhip  of  the  Company’s  which 
was  to  fail  for  Bafra  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year  ; but,  the  ftate  of  our  health  would  not  al- 
low us  to  take  that  opportunity.  Mr  Cramer, 
finking  at  length  under  his  complaints,  died  at 
Bombay,  on  the  10th  of  February  1764,  in  fpite 
of  the  cares  of  a fkilful  Englifli  phyfician. 

Being  now  the  foie  furvivor  of  all  our  party, 
I thought  it  my  duty  to  attend  to  my  own  prefer- 
vation,  and  to  provide  for  the  fafe  conveyance 
of  our  papers  to  Europe,  as  I feared  that  thefe 
would  be  loft,  if  I alfo  fhould  die  by  the  way. 
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Forefeeing  that  I fliould  have  to  undergo  the 
fame  fatigues  in  paffing  through  Turkey,  which 
I had  already  encountered  in  Arabia,  and  which 
the  weak  ftate  of  my  health  was  unfit  to  bear,  I 
refolved  to  fet  out  ftraight  for  London,  by  the 
firft  fliip  which  Ihould  fail  for  Europe.  In  the 
mean  time,  to  gratify  my  curiofity  with  a fight 
of  Surat,  I took  the  opportunity  of  going  on 
-board  an  Englifh  fliip  bound  on  a voyage  to  that 
port. 

We  failed  from  Bombay  on  the  24th  of  March 
1764,  and  were  obliged  to  flop  at  Mahinij  a 
fmall  town  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ifle, 
where  a member  of  the  Council  of  Bombay 
conftantly  refides.  An  incident  which  took 
place  at  this  time  may  ferve  as  an  inftance  of 
the  military  fpirit  and  {kill  of  the  Portuguefe. 
Proud  of  their  ancient  conquefts,  they  fcorn  to 
make  peace  with  any  of  the  Indian  nations,  all 
of  whom  they  regard  as  rebels.  Being  thus  in 
terms  of  continual  hoftility  \vith  their  neigh- 
bours, they  dare  not  fail  thefe  feas  without  an 
efcort;  A fmall  fleet  of  merchant  Ihips  bound 
from  Goa  to  Diu^  under  the  protection  of  two 
frigates,  was  feen,  one  evening,  off  Bombay.  In 
the  night  we  heard  a brilk  firing  of  guns,  and 
imagined  that  the  Portuguefe  were  engaged  with 
the  Mahrattas.  But,  in  the  morning,  it  appear- 
ed that  their  exploits  had  ended  merely  in  the 
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deftrudion  of  a quantity  of  bamboos,  from  30  to 
40  feet  high,  which  the  fifhermen  had  fet  up  in 
a fand  bank  for  the  purpofes  of  their  fifhing. 
Thofe  valiant  Portuguefe  had  taken  the  bamboos 
for  the  mafts  of  an  hoftile  fleet.  To  crown  their 
glory,  the  admiral  found  himfelf  compelled  by 
the  governor  of  Bombay  to  pay  damages  to  the 
fifliermen. 

On  the  26th  of  March  we  arrived  in  the 
road  of  Surat,  at  the  difliance  of  three  German 
miles  from  the  city.  We  went  on  fhore  at 
Domus,  a village  diflinguiflied  by  the  refidcnce 
of  fome,  and  by  a vafl;  Indian  fig-tree,  which  is 
held  in  high  veneration.  Of  this  tree  (the  Ficus 
vaßa  of  Linnseus,)  I have  already  fpoken  in  giv- 
ing the  natural  hiftory  of  Arabia.  To  the  defcrip- 
tion  above  given  of  it,  I may  here  add,  that  it 
grows  to  a great  age ; the  new  flioots  from  the 
branches  of  the  primary  ftem  continuing  to 
nourifh  the  top  of  the  tree,  even  after  the  pa- 
rent flock  is  entirely  decayed. 

At  Domus  we  took  a Kakkri,  the  carriage 
common  in  the  country,  which  is  neither  more 
nor  lefs  than  a covered  cart,  drawn  by  two 
oxen,  which  are  driven  by  a peafant  feated  on 
the  pole.  I had  here  an  inftance  of  the  great 
drynefs  of  this  country,  for  the  movement  of  our 
light  carriage  railed  a cloud  of  dull  about  us. 
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I never  fufTered  fo  much  from  the  duft,  even  in 
caravans  of  fome  hundreds  of  camels,  horfes, 
and  mules. 


CHAP.  li. 

Cy  the  City  of  Suraty  and  its  Environs. 

This  city  (lands  in  a large  and  fertile  plain,  ori 
the  banks  of  a confiderable  river,  named  Tappi. 
On  the  land  fide,  it  is  encompalfed  with  two 
brick  walls,  which  divide  it  into  the  inner  and 
the  outer  town.  The  citadel  (lands  within 
the  inner,  on  the  (hore  of  the  Tappi,  and  is 
divided  by  trenches  from  the  town.  One  may 
walk  round  the  outer  wall  in  two  hours  and  a 
half ; the  fpace  which  it  Inclofes  Is  chiefly  oc- 
cupied by  gardens,  having  but  a Very  few  houfes.. 

The  larger  houfes  are  flat-roofed  here,  as 
through  the  red  of  the  ead,  with  courts  before 
them.  The  houfes  of  the  common  people  are 
high-roofed.  Although  Surat  has  been  long 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Mahometan  Moguls, 
yet  here  is  no  handfome  mofque  with  towers, 
as  among  the  Turks  and  Arabians.  The  fquares 
of  this  city  are  large,  and  the  dreets  fpacious, 
but  not  paved  ; fo  that  the  dud  is  infufferable. 
Each  dreet  has  gates  of  its  own,  with  which  it  , 
VoL.  II.  3 ^ 
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is  (hut  up  in  times  of  turbulence  ; and  thefe  are 
as  frequent  here  as  at  Cairo. 

, At  Surat  provifions  are  plenteous  and  cheap  ; 
the  air,  too,  is  wholefome,  notwithftanding  the 
warmth  of  the  climate.  I here  obferved  Faren- 
heit’s  thermometer  at  98°  in  the  month  of 
March,  while  the  wind  blew  from  the  north.  In 
the  month  of  May  the  thermometer  flood  at  93® 
degrees  at  Bombay,  which  lies  two  degrees  far- 
ther to  the  fouth. 

One  thing  unfavourable  for  Surat,  is,  that 
fliips  cannot  enter  the  harbour,  becaufe  the  Tap- 
pi  is  full  of  fand-banks.  This  river  is  too  low 
in  the  dry  feafon  ; and  in  the  rains  fwells  too 
fuddenly,  to  fuch  a height  as  to  overflow  all  the 
neighbourhood.  Were  the  river  confined  by 
dikes,  the  flream  which,  during  the  rains,  often 
rifes  eight  and  twenty  feet  above  its  ordinary 
• level,  would  carry  away  all  the  fand,  and  thus 
clearing  the  channel,  would  afford  fhips  accefs 
to  the  very  walls.  But,  the  defpotic  govern- 
ments of  Afia  negleä:  every  thing  that  might 
contribute  to  the  general  good  of  their  fub- 
jefts. 

General  toleration  and  entire  liberty  are  en- 
joyed in  this  city  by  all  religious  profeffions  ; 
and  its  inhabitants  are  accordingly  very  nume- 
rous. The  Europeans  refiding  here  eflimate 
the  population  of  the  city  at  a million  of  fouls. 
> But 
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But  this  calculation  is  evidently  above  the  truth, 
— by  two  thirds,  1 have  reafon  to  believe. 

One  thing  fingular  in  Surat  is,  that  here  is 
no  hofpital  for  human  beings,  but  an  extenfive 
eftablifhment  of  this  nature  for  fick  or  maimed 
animals.  When  the  Europeans  turn  out  an  old 
horfe,  or  any  other  domeftic  animal,  to  perifli  as 
ufelefs,  the  Indians  voluntarily  aflume  the  care 
of  it,  and  place  it  in  this  houfe,  which  is  full  of 
of  infirm,  decrepid  cows,  fheep,  rabbits,  hens, 
pigeons,  See.  I faw  in  it  a great  tortoife,  which 
was  blind  and  helplefs,  and,  as  I was  told,  125 
years  of  age.  The  charitable  Indians  keep  2, 
phyfician  of  purpofe  for  thefe  animals. 

The  environs  of  Surat  are  not  without  gar- 
dens, which  are  the  property  either  of  Euro- 
peans, or  of  natives  of  the  country.  The  fineft 
of  thofe  belonging  to  Europeans  is  the  property 
of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company.  Its  afpe^l  is 
rich  and  charming. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  charafler  of  an  Indian 
garden,  I went  to  fee  one  which  was  formed  by 
a late  Nabob,  at  the  expence  of  500,000  rupees. 
This  garden  is  of  confiderable  extent,  but  has 
not  the  leall  appearance  of  regularity  in  the  de* 
fign,  and  has  in  it  nothing  in  the  falhion  of  our 
gardens,  but  a few  ponds  and  fountains  : the 
reft  is  a confufed  medley  of  buildings  and  fmall 
orchards.  Among  the  buildings  is  one  of  great 
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dimenfions,  having  baths,  and  falcons,  and  or- 
namented Avith  the  magnificence  of  India,  which 
bears  no  refemblance  to  ours.  The  other  build- 
ings are  harams  for  the  Nabob’s  wives,  entirely 
feparate  from  each  other,  fo  that  each  lady  can 
hold  her  little  court  apart.  Every  haram  has 
feme  one  good  apartment ; but  all  the  reft  of  it 
confifts  of  very  narrow  chambers  for  the  flaves. 
"What  ftruck  me  particularly  in  this  garden, 
was  the  paflage  from  one  fuite  of  rooms  to  an- 
other, by  paths  fo  narrow,  fo  winding,  and  fo 
blocked  up  by  doors,  as  to  afford  a ftrong  in- 
ftance  of  the  diftruft  with  which  the  unfortu- 
nate great  in  defpotic  countries  regard  all  about 
them  ; fo  that  they  are  never  free  from  anxiety, 
and  are  obliged  to  ftand  continually  on  their 
guard  againft  furprife. 

I fbould  have  wifhed  to  draw  a plan  of  Surat. 
But  I foon  found  that  the  Europeans  in  India 
would  not  leave  me  fo  much  at  liberty,  in  this 
refpeft,  as  the  Turks  and  Arabians  had  done. 
The  climate  of  hot  countries,  and  the  nature  of 
the  government  of  fettlements  fo  diftant  from 
the  mother  country,  feem  to  alter  the  national 
charafter  of  the  people  of  Europe.  The  Englifti 
governor  of  Surat  would  not  allow  a French- 
, man  to  live  in  a high  apartment  from  which  he 
had  a view  of  the  citadel.  At  Mokha,  I was 
told  of  an  Arabian  merchant  who  had  languilh- 
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ed  fome  years  in  the  prifons  of  Batavia,  for 
having  had  the  curiofity  to  meafure  the  diraen- 
fions  of  a cannon. 


CHAP.  m. 

Of  the  hihahltants  of  Suratf  and  feme  Peculiar  Cufems. 

A GREAT  commercial  city  mull  be  peopled  by 
men  of  different  nations.  The  principal  inha- 
bitants of  Surat  are  Mahometans,  and  moftly 
ftrangers,  although  employed  in  the  fervice  of 
the  government.  They  are  equally  zealous  in 
the  obfervance  of  their  law  as  the  Turks  and 
Arabians.  Although  of  the  fe\T  of  the  Sunnites, 
they  tolerate  the  Shiites,  and  even  permit  them 
to  celebrate  the  feftival  of  Hajfein.  They  make 
no  fcruple  of  drinking  wine  publicly,  or  of  lend- 
ing money  upon  intereft. 

All  people  of  diftinflion  in  Surat,  and  through 
the  reft  of  India,  fpeak  and  write  the  Perfian 
language.  Hence  has  this  language  been  re- 
ceived at  the  courts,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  is 
very  ufeful  for  the  difpatch  of  bufmefs.  In 
trade,  corrupt  Portuguefe  is  the  language  ufed  ; 
and  this  is  in  India  what  the  Lingua  Franca  is 
in  the  Levant. 
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The  Muflulmans  of  Surat  bring  about  them 
a great  many  Fakirs  of  their  own  religion,  who 
are  the  mofl  infolcnt  beggars  in  the  world. 
Thofe  Fakirs  will  often  fit  down  before  a houfe, 
and  continue  there  till  the  owner  pay  the  fum 
they  alk,  or  make  a compofition  with  them. 
As  the  police  interferes  not  to  check  thefe  in- 
folent  mendicants,  people  mull  be  content  with 
getting  quit  of  them  at  any  price. 

At  Surat,  I had  occafion  to  witnefs  the  Muf- 
fulman  proceflion  at  the  feftival  of  Bairam.  The 
counfellor  from  Bombay,  who  refides  in  the  cita- 
del of  Surat,  and  reprefents  a Nabob,  is  obliged 
to  announce  this  ceremony  by  a difcharge  of 
cannons,  and  to  aflifl  at  it  in  perfon.  It  is  a 
ftrange  fight,  to  fee  an  Englifh  merchant  in  the 
European  drefs,  attended  by  a party  of  Britifti 
foldiers,  and  with  the  train  of  an  Indian  prince, 
condudt  and  regulate  a religious  feftival  of  the 
Mahometans.  The  Englifh  diredlor  made  the 
Indians  fenfible  of  his  importance  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  by  refufing  to  difcharge  his  cannons  in 
the  night ; a favour  requefted  of  him  by  the 
Nabob  of  the  city,  in  order  to  give  the  people 
timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  feftival. 

In  this  proceflion  there  was  nothing  remark- 
able, except  the  numbers  of  kakkris,  palanquins^ 
and  horfes,  a few  cannons,  a great  deal  of  mar- 
tial mufic,  and  the  Nabob’s  foldiers.  The  go-< 
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vernor  rode  upon  an  elephant,  on  the  back  of 
which  he  fat  on  a fort  of  throne,  raifed  upon 
four  pillars.  This  elephant  was,  like  moft  of 
the  horfes  and  oxen  which  drew  the  kakkris, 
painted  red. 

Kakkris,  the  carriages  mofl  common  through 
India,  are  of  a very  fimple  conftruflion,  run 
upon  two  wheels,  and  are  drawn  by  oxen  : the 
driver  fits  on  a large  pole,  confiding  of  feveral 
bamboos.  It  is  not  in  any  ornaments  about  thefe 
vehicles,  but  in  the  cattle  which  draw  them,  that 
the  object  of  pride  and  expence  to  the  Indian 
lies  ; a pair  of  white  oxen  for  one  of  thefe  car- 
riages will  coft  600  rupees.  Thefe  oxen  have 
the  points  of  their  horns  ornamented  with  fil- 
ver ; their  pace  is  quick,  but  lefs  fo  than  that  of 
horfes. 

The  citizens  of  Surat  difplay  their  magni- 
ficence likewife  in  their  palanquins.  A palan- 
quin is  known  to  be  a fort  of  couch  fufpended 
from  a bamboo,  and  borne  by  four  men.  The 
traveller  reclines  in  this  vehicle,  and  is  fliaded 
from  the  fun  by  a curtain.  A palanquin, 
completely  ornamented  with  filver,  covered 
with  rich  duffs,  and  fufpended  upon  a hand- 
fome  bamboo,  properly  bent,  will  cod  above 
200  pounds  Sterling.  The  bamboo  only  of 
the  governor  of  Bombay’s  palanquin,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  other  ornaments,  cod  125 
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pounds  Sterling.  Tlie  bearers  of  the  palan* 
quins  are  Indian  fervants,  who  wear  no  clothes, 
except  a fmall  linen  cloth  about  their  loins, 
with  clofe  flat  bonnets  on  their  heads,  as  liveries, 
and  are  commonly  employed  in  keeping  the 
rooms  clean  within  the  houfes.  The  European 
ladies  are  at  firfl  (hocked  at  the  indecency  of  be- 
ing carried  by  naked  men,  but  foon  learn  to  ac- 
cuftom  themfelves  to  it.  The  palanquins  of  the 
Mahometan  ladies  are  incommodious  wooden 
boxes,  entirely  clofe,  and  fixed  upon  a ftraight 
pole. 

The  Hindoos,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  of  whom  I (hall  foon  fpeak  more  at 
length,  compofe  the  molt  confiderable  part  of 
the  population  of  Surat.  They  are  almofl  all  of 
the  call  of  the  Banians;  and  hence  their  (kill 
and  dexterity  in  matters  of  calculation  and  eco- 
nomy  often  raife  them  to  places  of  confiderable 
trull,  in  the  colle<5lIon  of  the  taxes  and  culloms 
for  the  Mahometans.  Thefe  Banians,  being 
born  to  trade,  have  engrolTed  the  commerce  of 
India  to  fuch  a degree,  that  all  foreign  nations 
are  obliged  to  employ  them  as  brokers ; in 
which  employment  they  give  better  fatisfa6lion 
than  the  Jews  in  Turkey.  Europeans  have  ne- 
ver found  reafon  to  repent  the  intruding  even 
of  their  whole  fortune  to  the  Banians,  who  con- 
tinue to  give  aftonilhing  proofs  of  their  probity 
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and  fidelity.  Some  of  them  are  very  rich  ; but 
they  live  all  in  a ftyle  of  moderate  fimplicity, 
wearing  for  drefs  only  a plain  robe  of  white 
cotton. 

At  Surat  are  numbers  of  Pcrfea  or  Perfians, 
who  are  Ikilful  merchants,  induftrious  artifans, 
and  good  fervants.  In  the  fame  city  are  alfo 
Armenians,  Georgians,  and  Jews  ; but  of  none 
of  thefe  any  eonfiderable  number.  The  Indian 
Catholics,  commonly  called  Portuguefe,  from 
their  fpeaking  the  India  diale^l  of  the  Portu- 
guefe language,  are  numerous  here.  At  Surat, 
the  day  is  reckoned  from  funfet  to  funfet,  and  is 
divided,  not  into  24  hours,  but  into  60  garris. 
Here  are  no  clocks ; the  progrefs  of  the  day  is 
meafured  by  different  means.  In  a confpicuous 
fituation,  a man  Hands  to  put  a cup  of  cop- 
per, pierced  with  a hole  in  the  bottom,  from 
time  to  time  under  water ; every  time  the  cup 
finks,  a garri  is  counted,  and  the  man  an- 
nounces its  lapfe  by  ftriking  the  number  which 
it  makes  upon  a plate  of  metal  that  founds  like 
a clock.  Each  garri  confifls  of  24  of  our  mi- 
nutes. In  the  houfes  of  the  great,  too,  where 
clocks  and  watches  are  not  wanting,  this  old 
falhion  of  meafuring  time  is  ftill  kept  up. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Govermnetit  of  Surat^  and  the  Revolutions  it  has 

undergone. 

Surat,  and  the  great  dlftrift  of  which  it  is  the 
capital, . belonged  for  a long  time  to  the  great 
Mogul,  who,  to  keep  fo  diftant  a province  the 
more  effectually  in  obedience,  put  it  under  the 
government  of  two  Nabobs  independent  on  one 
another.  The  one  refided  in  the  city,  and  was 
properly  the  governor  of  the  province.  The 
other  had  the  command  of  the  citadel,  and  en- 
joyed the  title  of  admiral,  with  a fmall  revenue 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  ä fmall  fleet 
for  the  defence  of  the  coaft  againfl:  pirates. 

After  Shah  Nadir’s  expedition  into  Indoftan, 
the  diftant  Nabobs  of  this  vaft  empire  aimed  all 
at  independence,  and  left  the  Mogul  nothing 
but  a fhadow  of  authority,  afking  him  only  for 
form’s  fake  to  confirm  them  in  their  places. 
Teg  Beg  Khan^  Nabob  of  Surat,  a rich  and 
pov/erful  man,  followed  this  example,  and  pro- 
cured his  brother  to  be  declared  Nabob  of  the 
citadel.  The  two  brothers  then  looked  upon 
the  whole  province  as  their  patrimony,  apd  ac- 
^juired  immenfe  wealth. 
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Teg  Beg  Khan  dying  in  1746,  without  child- 
ren, left  his  fortune  to  his  relations,  by  which 
feveral  of  them  were  raifed  to  a condition  which 
enabled  them  to  afpire  to  the  government  of  the 
city.  His  brother  died  on  the  following  year  ; 
and  his  widow,  a woman  extremely  rich  and 
ambitious,  ftrove  to  make  her  fon-in-law  Nabob 
at  once  of  the  town  and  of  the  citadel. 

The  contell  of  the  different  competitors  for 
the  fupreme  authority  produced  a civil  war  in 
the  town  of  Surat,  like  that  which  arifes  from 
time  to  time  among  the  Begs  of  Cairo,  and  of 
which  we  in  Europe  can  form  no  idea.  Each  of 
the  rivals  raifed  as  many  troops  as  he  poffibly 
could  ; with  thefe  he  cantoned  and  intrenched 
himfelf  in  his  houfes  and  gardens,  and  from 
time  to  time  endeavoured  to”  furprize  or  drive 
away  his  opponents.  During  thefe  hoftile  ope- 
rations, which  were'  not  attended  with  great 
llaughter,  the  inhabitants  were  content  wiUi 
fhutting  the  gates  neareft  to  the  fcene  of  aflion, 
and  continued  to  go  about  their  ordinary  affairs, 
without' fear  of  being  pillaged.  Nay,  they  were 
fure  of  receiving  compenfation  whenever  any 
cafual  injury  was  done  to  any  perfon  through 
means  of  the  difturbances.  Hence  trade  fuffer- 
ed  no  interruption. 

Some  of  the  rival  candidates  imprudently  cal- 
led in  the  Mahrattas  ; and  they,  without  doing 
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any  thing  for  any  party,  made  the  vidlors  pay 
for  their  affiftance,  although  they  had  apparent- 
ly favoured  the  vanquifhed.  Since  that  time, 
the  Mahrattas  have  enjoyed  a third  part  of  the 
amount  of  the  cuftoms  of  Surat ; and  one  of 
their  officers  conftantly  attends  to  receive  this 
tribute. 

The  Engliffi  and  Dutch  had  always  kept 
their  factories  in  a Hate  of  defence,  and  on  the 
occafion  of  the  dillurbances,  they  increafed  their 
military  preparations.  The  nobles  of  the  coun- 
try then  had  recourfe  to  thofe  powerful  traders. 
Each  of  the  two  European  nations  took  part 
with  one  of  the  competitors,  furnifhed  him  with 
' ammunition,  intrenched  themfelves  in  their  fac- 
tories, and  fought  againft  each  other,  although 
not  openly  at  war.  The  Nabob,  protected  by 
the  Engliffi,  was  at  lafl;  expelled  from  the  city. 
But,  in  1758,  he  returned;  and  his  mother-in- 
law,  the  rich  widow  above-mentioned,  made  fo 
good  an  ufe  of  her  treafures,  that  the  Nabob  for 
whom  he  had  been  expelled  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  him  the  government  of  the  city. 

When  the  Engliffi  faw  the  city  in  the  hands 
of  their  creature,  they  began  to  think  ferioufly 
of  gaining  poffeffion  of  the  citadel.  The  coun- 
cil of  Bombay,  in  1 759,  fent  Mr  Spencer,  one 
of  their  number,  a man  of  abilities,  anti  beloved 
by  the  Indians,  to  Surat,  with  a confiderable 
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force.  The  Nabob  opened  the  gates  of  the  city 
to  the  Englifh,  and  allowed  them  to  lay  fiege  to 
the  citadel  undifturbed.  It  was  taken  in  a few 
days.  To  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  Indians,  the 
Englilh  declared,  that  they  made  the  conqueft 
in  the  name  of  the  great  Mogul,  and  waved  his 
flag  from  the  walls  of  the  citadel. 

This  expedition  thus  accomplilhed,  Mr  Spen- 
cer fent  a long  reprefentation  to  the  Court  of 
Delhi,  in  which  he  dated  the  reafons  which  had 
induced  the  merchants  of  Surat  to  put  them- 
felves  under  the  protection  of  the  Englifh,  and 
to  expel  the  ufurper  Nabob  from  the  citadel. 
He  afferted  that  thofe  petty  tyrants  had  fuffered 
the  fleet  neceffary  for  the  protection  of  trade  to 
fall  into  a date  of  decay,  and  that  none  but  the 
Englilh  could  redore  it.  He  offered,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  if  the  Mogul  would  grant  to  the 
Company  the  pod  of  Admiral,  with  the  reve- 
nues annexed  to  it,  they  would  maintain  a fleet 
which  Ihould  give  full  fecurity  to  trade.  Thefe 
faCls  were  atteded,  and  the  propofals  feconded 
by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Surat,  who  figned 
the  memorial.  The  great  Mogul,  who  in  his 
prefent  weaknefs  durd  not  fend  a governor  to 
the  province,  but  confidered  it  as  lod,  readily 
granted  the  Company’s  requed  ; and  a member 
of  the  council  of  Bombay  now  difcharges  the 
office  of  Nabob  and  Admiral  at  Surat.  Upon 

this 
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this  title,  the  Company  enjoy  a third  of  the  re- 
venue from  the  cuftoms  of  this  city,  with  other 
funds  of  income  ftill  more  confiderable ; which 
enables  them  to  keep  on  foot  a body  of  troops, 
with  fome  fmall  Ihips  of  war. 

The  Englifh  are,  at  prefent,  the  aftual  fove- 
reigns  of  Surat.  They  keep  the  Nabob  of  the 
city  in  a (late  of  abfolute  dependence ; allowing 
him  only  an  income  on  which  he  may  live  fuit- 
ably  to  his  dignity.  The  Indians  are  in  part 
content  with  their  new  mafters.  The  merchants 
are  no  longer  in  danger  of  the  avaritious  ex- 
tortions of  the  Nabobs  ; yet  they  complain  of 
the  fehifli  fpirit  of  thofe  mafters.  The  Indians 
dare  not  fail  without  a paftport  from  the  ad- 
miral. When  the  Englilh  wifh  to  fend  goods 
to  any  port,  the  Indians  are  denied  paffports  to 
that  port  till  the  feafon  of  the  monfoon  is  over ; 
whereas  the  Englifh  are  favoured,  fo  that  they 
have  all  the  time  neceflary  to  pre-occupy  the 
market.  Of  this  I have  feen  inftances  ; which,  if 
frequently  repeated,  muft  undoubtedly  ruin  the 
trade  of  the  natives. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Tirade  of  Surat. 

The  great  trade  carried  on  at  Surat  renders 
this  city  the  ftore-houfe  of  the  mod:  precious 
produflions  of  IndoJflan.  Hither  is  brought  from 
the  interior  parts  of  the  empire  an  immenfe 
quantity  of  goods,  which  the  merchants  carry 
in  their  (hips  to  the  Arabic  Gulph,  the  Perfian 
Gulph,  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel, and  even  to  China.  The  provinces 
near  this  city  are  full  of  manufadures  of  all 
forts. 

Ship-building  is  a branch  of  the  bufinefs  car- 
ried on  here.  In  this  art,  indeed,  the  Indians 
are  fervile  imitators  of  the  Europeans,  but  they 
have  in  great  plenty,  and  at  a low  price,  that 
excellent  wood  called  Tak,  which  is  not  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  worms,  and  is  fo  lading,  that  at 
Surat  there  are  to  be  feen  fliips  90  years  old 
which  are  dill  in  a condition  to  fail  the  fea. 

Of  foreign  nations,  the  Dutch  have  next  af- 
ter the  Englifh,  the  mod  condderable  edablifh- 
ment  at  Surat.  They  have  here  a diredor,  fe- 
veral  merchants,  a number  of  writers  and  fer- 
vants,  and  a few  foldiers.  Their  trade  has, 
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however,  declined,  till  it  has  become  trifling. 
The  affairs  of  this  nation  in  India  feem  to  be  ra- 
ther in  diforder,  fince  the  Englifli  obtained  pof- 
feflion  of  the  citadel.  The  Nabob  of  the  city  has 
obliged  the  Dutch  to  pay  him  90,000  rupees, 
and  fend  away  the  cannons  of  their  factory. 

The  affairs  of  the  French  are  yet  in  a worfe 
ftate.  Since  the  lofs  of  Pondicherry,  their  di- 
reä:or  has  been  fo  negleded,  that  he  can  hardly 
find  credit  for  the  means  of  a fcanty  fubfiftence. 
This  nation  are  here  in  no  eftimation,  but  what 
is  paid  to  their  capuchin  friars,  who  are  gene- 
rally beloved  and  refpefted  at  Surat.  Thefe 
good  regular  clergy  have  done  effential  fervice 
to  the  public,  by  keeping  a regifter  of  all  events 
that  have  happened  in  Indoftan,  from  1676  to 
the  prefent  time. 

Such  nearly  is  alfo  the  condition  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe  in  India.'  In  my  time,  they  had  a Jefuit 
of  Hamburgh  for  their  director.  I have  been 
told,  however,  that,  fmce  I left  Surat,  they  have 
raifed  their  trade,  by  fending  thither  a director 
of  their  own  nation  who  was  born  at  Goa. 

There  fometimes  arrive  at  Surat  fhips  be- 
longing to  nations  who  have  no  permanent  efta- 
blifliments  in  that  city.  A Danifh  veffel  put  in 
her«  while  the  citadel  was  befieged,  and  was 
favoured  with  the  protection  of  the  Englifli,  to 
whom  the  captain  did  good  fervice  upon  the  ac- 
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cafion.  In  confequence  of  the  favour  which  he 
thus  obtained,  he  accomplifhed  his  bufmefs  in  a 
manner  very  much  to  his  advantage.  A Swede, 
who  came  hither  fome  years  after,  w^as  lefs  for- 
tunate, although  the  Nabob  had,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a moderate  duty,  allowed  him  freedom 
of  trade.  Selling  his  iron  and  copper  at  a lower 
rate  than  the  Engliih,  he  foon  difpofed  of  his 
whole  cargo  advantageoufly  as  he  thought.  But, 
when  he  was  preparing  to  depart,  the  Nabob 
demanded  from  him  an  extraordinary  duty  of 
100,000  rupees,  and  put  him  under  arreft,  till 
it  was  paid.  The  Swede  not  daring  to  apply  to 
the  Englifh,  with  whom  he  fufpedted  his  mif- 
chance  to  originate,  directed  his  fhip  to  fail  for 
China,  and  remained  under  arreft.  At  laft  he 
compounded  with  the  Nabob,  who  for  20,000 
rupees,  fct  him  at  liberty.  Such  treatment  muft 
deter  other  nations  from  trying  their  fortune  at 
Surat. 

In  all  appearance,  the  Englifli  muft  fhortly  en- 
grofs  the  whole  trade  of  this  city.  Being  at 
once  fovereigns  and  rich  merchants,  they  hav6 
every  means  in  their  power  by  which  foreign  na- 
tions can  be  excluded,  or  the  Indians  reftrained 
from  this  fource  of  opulence. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Manners  of  the  Hindoos. 

The  Hindoos  are  the  primary  inhabitants  of 
the  vaft  empire  of  Indoftan.  Having  lived  a-» 
mong  thefe  people  at  Bombay  and  Surat,  I Ihall 
here  bring  together  fome  obfervations  which  I 
made  upon  the  Hindoos  in  thofe  two  cities,  and 
alfo  upon  the  Perfees^  a ftranger  colony  fettled 
in  this  part  of  India. 

This  people,  perhaps  the  earlieft  civilized  na- 
tion in  the  world,  are  mild,  laborious,  and  na- 
turally virtuous  in  their  difpofitions.  All  who 
have  opportunities  of  obferving  the  lives  of  the 
Hindoos,  admire  their  patience,  probity,  and  be- 
nevolence j but  they  are  at  the  fame  time  the 
nioft  unfocial  people  in  the  world.  By  their 
manners  and  religious  principles,  the  Hindoos 
detach  themfelves  not  only  from  other  nations, 
whom  they  confidcr  as  impure  races  ; but  even 
the  different  calls  or  tribes  of  themfelves  have 
little  mutual  intercourfe.  No  Hindoo  will  eat  with 
a ftranger ; nor  any  Hindoo  of  a fuperior  caft 
with  another  of  a caft  that  is  inferior.  A poor 
fervant,  if  a Bramin^  would  think  himfelf  dif- 
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honoured  by  fitting  down  at  table  with  a Ra- 
japut  or  Banian,  although  his  mailer. 

It  is  generally  known,  that  the  Indians  are 
diftributed  into  a number  of  tribes  or  calls.  As 
far  as  I could  learn,  there  are  four  principal 
calls  ; the  Bramins,  or  priells ; the  Rajaputs,  or 
men  of  the  fword  ; the  Banians,  or  merchants  ; 
and  that  of  the  artifans  and  labourers.  Thefe 
four  general  calls  are  fubdivided  into  more  than 
80  others,  each  of  which  has  its  own  ceremo- 
nies, and  patron  deities,  as  I have  been  allured 
by  fever al  perfons* 

Thofe  permanent  divilions  have  led  fome  tra- 
vellers into  the  millake  that  the  fon  was  always 
obliged  to  embrace  his  father’s  profelTion.  The 
fon  may  not  quit  his  native  call,  but  may  choofe 
among  the  employments  which  are  pra^lifed  by 
that  call.  There  are  Bramins  who  hold  fove- 
reign  authority  ; as,  for  inllance,  the  prince  of 
the  Mahrattas.  Thefe  fame  Bramins  become 
magiflrates  under  the  government  of  Rajaput 
princes,  and  farmers  of  the  revenue  under  the 
Mahometans.  I have  been  acquainted  with  Bra- 
mins who  were  merchants,  and  with  Rajaputs 
and  Banians  who  were  artifans. 

This  liberty  is  the  more  necelTary,  as  it  is  im- 
polTible  for  a Hindoo  to  be  received  from  an  in- 
ferior into  a fuperior  call.  I was  told  of  a fin- 
gular  inllance  of  fuch  a promotion  ; but  even  it 
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I will  not  warrant  as  true.  A Rajaput  fove- 
reign  defiring  to  be  admitted  into  the  cajfl  of 
the  Bramins,  the  priefts,  after  a long  refufal,  at 
length  granted  his  requeft,  on  the  condition  of 
his  fetting  up  in  the  temple  the  ftatue  of  a 
cow,  of  fuch  a fize,  that  a man  might  enter  it 
behind,  and  go  out  by  its  mouth.  The  fove- 
reign,  after  palTing  feveral  times  through  this 
golden  cow,  was  fuppofed  to  be  regenerated, 
and  received  into  the  call  of  the  Bramins. 

This  cuftorri  hinders  ftrangers  from  being  na- 
turalized among  the  Hindoos,  or  embracing 
their  religion  ; and  there  is  no  people  lefs  in- 

% 

elined  to  make  profelytes.  But,  it  is  their  ri- 
gorous obfervation  of  their  ancient  laws  of  fepa- 
ration  which  has  reduced  thefe  people  to  their 
prefent  humiliated  ftate.  If,  at  the  time  of  the 
conqueft,  the  Hindoos  had  fuffered  the  Tartars 
to  incorporate  with  the  vanquilH^d  nation  ; the 
conquerors  mull  have  adopted  the  manners  and 
the  religion  of  their  new  fubjedts.  Their  con- 
duct in  China  gives  probability  to  this  idea. 
But  the  Hindoos  expreffing  fo  great  an  averfion 
for  their  new  mailers,  made  them  prefer  Maho- 
metifm,  and  forced  them  to  bring  in  from  time 
to  time  foreign  Mahometans,  to  govern  the  con- 
quered people.  Since  that  period,  the  Hindoos 
have  been  an  abjeä:  herd  of  Haves,  fubjeö  to 
the  vexatious  oppreflion  of  a defpot  who  re- 
turns 
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turns  tho  contempt  which  they  have  exprefied 
for  him. 

The  power  of  the  Mahometans  indeed  be- 
comes daily  lefs : and  there  are  at  prefent  fome 
Hindoo  princes  who  may  reftore  their  nation  to 
its  ancient  fplendour.  The  Mahrattas  have  fuc- 
cefsfully  begun  a projedt  which  has  this  afpeft. 

It  is  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  Englifh  that  at 
prefent  retards  the  progreffive  improvement  of 
the  Hindoos.  But,  when  this  coloffal  ftatue, 
whofe  feet  are  of  clay,  and  which  has  been 
raifed  by  conquering  merchants,  fhali  be  broken 
in  pieces,  an  event  which  may  fall  out  fooner 
than  is  fuppofed,  then  fhali  Indoflan  become 
again  a flourifliing  country. 

In  almofl  all  the  circumftances  of  their  mode 
of  life,  the  Hindoos  diftinguifh  themfelves  from 
the  reft  of  mankind.  Their  ufual  diet  confifts 
of  rice,  milk,  and  fruits.  The  law,  however, 
which  forbids  them  to  eat  animal  food,  feems  to 
have  been  rather  fuggefted  by  the  climate,  than 
by  religious  confideration.  The  Rajaputs  eat 
mutton,  as  well  as  the  flefh  of  fome  other  ani- 
mals ; but  all  the  calls  alike  refpecb  the  cow, 
and  abftain  from  eating  beef.  None  of  the  calls 
are  fo  much  ftraitened  in  refped  to  food  as  the 
Bramins  ; they  deny  themfelves  the  ufe  of  moll 
leguminous  vegetables  which  are  eaten  by  the 
other  Hindoos ; nor  will  they  eat  of  any  dilb 
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that  has  not  been  dreffed  by  a man  of  their  own 
caft,  or  drink  water  which  a Bramin  has  not 
drawn.  They  obferve  frequent  fails,  infomuch 
that  I was  told  by  a Bramin,  that  it  was  almo/l 
impoflible  for  any  perfon  to  confine  himfelf  to  a 
ftrifl  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  their  religion 
in  refpefl  to  regimen. 

Thefe  priefts  alfo  impofe  upon  the  people  a 
multiplicity  of  minute  obfervances  in  their  eat- 
ing, which  are  all  founded  on  the  chimerical 
notion  of  the  poflibility  of  contradting  pollution 
by  communication  in  this  w'ay.  The  Hindoos 
in  common  are  averfe  to  ufe  the  fame  difh  with 
a ftranger,  or  with  a man  of  a different  caft. 
They  will  rather  ufe  broad  leaves  for  plates,  and 
drink  out  of  the  hollow  of  the  hand. 

All  the  parts  of  the  Hindoo  drefs  differ  in 
form  from  thofe  ufed  among  the  Turks  and 
Arabians.  Merchants,  however,  wear  a turban, 
the  cap,  and  a long  robe  of  white  cotton  cloth. 
Their  flippers  are  fitted  with  metal  clafps.  The 
lower  people  go  naked,  w^earing  only  a piece  of 
linen  round  the  loins,  and  a turban  on  the 
head.  Under  rain  the  peafants  put  on  a hood, 
which  is  formed  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree. 
This  cuftom  of  India  has  been  already  mention- 
"ed  by  Herodotus. 

The  drefs  of  the  ordinary  women  confifts  of 
a large  linen  cloth,  ftriped  red,  which  they 
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wrap  about  the  loins,  and  another  ftill  larger, 
which  they  fold  round  the  body  and  bring  over 
the  head.  They  wear  all  two  wooden  cafes 
upon  their  breafts  ; which  hinders  the  neck  from 
being  ever  drawn  down  among  the  Hindoo  as 
among  the  Mahometan  women.  Thefe  good 
Hindoo  females  are  very  induftrious.  At  Bom- 
bay, I faw  women  earn  a livelihood  by  the  hard- 
eft  labour,  who  yet  wore  rings  in  their  nofe, 
and  in  their  ears,  on  their  fingers,  on  their 
arms,  and  on  their  feet.  But  thefe  were  orna- 
ments of  luxury  which  defcend  from  generation 
to  generation. 

The  Hindoos  ftill  retain  the  praöice  of  burn- 
ing their  dead.  But  the  European  and  Maho- 
metan governments  prohibit,  and  the  Mahrattas 
feldom  allow  the  living  wife  to  burn  herfelf  on 
the  funeral  pile  of  her  deceafed  hufband.  A 
Bramin  told  me,  that  his  family  had  been  high- 
ly diftinguifhed,  by  his  grandmother  having, 
in  honour  of  her  virtue,  obtained  permiflion  to 
burn  herfelf  with  her  hufband. 
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CHAP.  VIL 


Of  the  Religion  of  the  Hindoo!. 

An  European  wifhing  to  acquire  a knowledge 
of  the  religion  of  thefe  people,  cannot  gain 
much  information  from  the  Bramins,  who  ne- 
ver ftudy  any  of  our  languages.  I was  acquaint- 
ed with  fome  Banians  who  fpoke  Englifli,  and 
from  them  I received  fome  knowledge  on  this 
head. 

They  all  unanimoufly  affured  me,  that  the 
moft  fenfible  and  enlightened  Hindoos  acknow- 
ledged and  worlhipped  only  one  Supreme  Being» 
But  the  Bramins  have  found  out  inferior  dei- 
ties, accommodated  to  the  weak  conceptions  of 
the  people,  who  could  not  comprehend  abftra6l 
ideas,,  if  they  were  not  reprefented  by  images. 
They  agreed  too,  that  the  Bramins  had,  for  their 
' own  purpofes,  clogged,  by  degrees,  the  original 
fimplicity  of  their  religion,  with  abfurd  fables, 
and  ridiculous  pieces  of  fuperftition.  I men- 
tioned their  paffionate  veneration  for  the  cow, 
and  their  various  reprefentations  of  her.  As  to 
this,  they  replied,  that  in  thofe  images  they  re- 
vered only  the  divine  goodnefs,  which  had 
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given  man  an  animal  fo  gentle,  and  of  fuch  in- 
difpenfible  utility. 

I could  learn  nothing  certain  concerning  their 
inferior  deities,  whom  they  feem  to  revere  ra- 
ther as  faints  and  patrons.  A Banian  compared 
their  three  principal  deities,  Brama^  Vißnou^  and 
and  Medeo,  to  the  Chriftian  Trinity. 

The  Hindoos  believe  all  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
metcmpfycofis,  and  of  the  purification  of  fouls 
by  their  paflage  through  feveral  different  bodies. 
This  doftrine  is  not  however  the  only  caul'e  of 
their  abflinence  from  every  thing  that  has  life 
in  it.  In  hot  countries,  the  flefh  of  animals  in 
general,  and  of  the  ox  in  particular,  is  thought 
very  unwholefome  food.  The  Rajaputs  eat  flefh, 
and  the  Mahrattas  furnifh  the  Europeans  whom 
they  take  prifoners  in  war,  with  animal  food, 
without  fcruple.  It  might  be  fuppofed  that  the 
Angular  charity  of  the  Indians  for  animals  takes 
•its  origin  from  this  opinion. 

The  precept  of  purification  with  water  is  ri- 
gidly obferved  through  all  India.  At  Surat,  I 
faw  every  morning  crowds  of  women  and  young 
girls  going  out  to  bathe  in  the  Tappi.  They 
gave  their  clothes  to  fome  Bramins  who  fat  on 
the  banks,  and,  after  walking,  changed  their  wet 
clothes  for  thofe  dry  dreffes,  with  fuch  dexte- 
rity, that  not  the  fmallefl  part  of  the  body  could 
be  feen.  The  BraminS  then  made  a red  mark 
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on  the  brow  of  each,  and,  after  a fhort  prayer, 
they  returned  all  to  town. 

This  daily  fanftification  feems  to  be  the  chief 
employment  of  the  Bramins.  They  are  alfo 
called  in,  on  the  occafion  of  the  birth  of  a 
child  ; they  tie  round  his  arm  a fmall  cord, 
which  he  wears  through  life  as  a mark  of  his 
extradlion.  They  affift  alfo  at  nuptials ; but 
only  by  fixing  the  hour  which  is  favourable  for 
the  contract,  not  by  pronouncing  any  nuptial 
bcnedidion. 

The  Hindoo  feftivals  are  fufficientlv  nume- 

a 

• rous,  and  are  partly  civil,  partly  religious.  They 
celebrate  the  return  of  the  new  vear  with  illu-^ 
minations,  and  rejoicings  of  all  forts.  The  fef. 
tival  of  the  cocoa-nut  feems  to  have  originated 
with  the  molt  remote  antiquity.  At  another 
feftival,  in  commemoration  of  a certain  hero, 
they  bedaub  one  another  with  red  paint,  to  re- 
prefent  the  hero  returning  from  battle,  covered 
over  with  blood. 

They  have  likewife  two  orders  of  Fakirs  or 
mendicant  pilgrims,  the  Bargais  and  the  Guf- 
feins^  who  travel  about  armed,  and  in  troops  of 
fome  thoufands.  Thefe  two  orders  are  fworn 
enemies  ; and  whenever  they  meet,  bloody  com- 
bats enfue.  During  my  ftay  at  Surat,  a little 
army  of  thefe  Fakirs  encamped  near  the  city. 
The  government  did  not  like  their  vifit ; and 
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would  permit  tfiem  to  enter  only  in  fmall  num- 
bers. 

The  ftories  of  the  ridiculous  penitence  of  the 
Fakirs  are  well  known.  Their  fanaticifm  has 
not  yet  become  cold  ; and  there  died  lately  at 
Surat  one  of  thefe  madmen,  who  had  lived  ihut 
up  in  a cage  for  twenty  years,  with  his  arms 
conftantly  raifed  above  his  head. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

OJ"  the  Perfees. 

At  Bombay,  at  Surat,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
thefe  cities,  is  a colony  of  ancient  Perfians,  who 
took  refuge  in  India,  when  their  country  was 
conquered  by  the  Mahometan  Arabs,  eleven 
centuries  fince.  They  are  called  Perfees.  Be- 
ing beloved  by  the  Hindoos,  they  multiply  ex- 
ceedingly ; whereas  their  countrymen  in  the 
province  of  Keman  are  vifibly  diminilhing  un- 
der the  yoke  of  the  Moflem  Perfians. 

They  are  a gentle,  quiet,  and  induftrious 
race.  They  live  in  great  harmony  among  them- 
felves,  make  common  contributions  for  the  aid 
of  their  poor,  and  fuffer  none  of  their  number 
to  alk  alms  from  people  of  a different  religion. 
They  are  equally  ready  to  employ  their  money 

and 
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and  credit  to  fcrcen  a brother  of  their  fraternity 
from  the  abufes  of  juftice.  When  a Perfee  be- 
haves ill,  he  is  expelled  from  their  communion. 
They  apply  to  trade,  and  exercife  all  forts  of 
profeflions. 

The  Perfees  have  as  little  knowledge  of  cir- 
cuincifion  as  the  Hindoos.  Among  them,  a 
man  marries  only  one  wife,  nor  ever  takes  a fe- 
cond,  unlefs  when  the  firft  happens  to  be  bar- 
ren. They  give  their  children  in  marriage  at  fix 
years  of  age ; but  the  young  couple  continue  to 
feparate,  in  the  houfes  of  their  parents,  till  they 
attain  the  age  of  puberty.  Their  drefs  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  Hindoos,  except  that  they 
wear  under  each  ear  a tuft  of  hair,  like  the  mo- 
dern PeiTians.  They  are  much  addicted  to  aflro- 
logy,  although  very  little  {killed  in  aftronomy. 

They  retain  the  fmgular  cuftom  of  expofmg 
their  dead  to  be  eaten  by  birds  of  prey,  inflead 
of  interring  or  burning  them.  I faw  on  a hill 
at  Bombay  a round  tower,  covered  with  planks 
of  wood,  on  which  the  Perfees  lay  out  their 
dead  bodies.  When  the  flefh  is  devoured,  they 
remove  the  bones  into  two  chambers  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tower. 

The  Perfees,  followers  of  the  religion  of  Zer- 
duß  or  Zoroaßer,  adore  one  God  only.  Eternal 
and  Almighty.  They  pay,  however,  a certain 
worfhip  to  the  fun,  the  moon,  the  ftars,  and  to 
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fire,  as  vifible  images  of  the  invifible  divinity. 
Their  veneration  for  the  element  of  fire  induces 
them  to  keep  a facred  fire  conflantly  burning, 
which  they  feed  with  odoriferous  wood,  both  in 
the  temples,  and  in  the  houfes  of  private  perfons, 
who  are  in  eafy  circumflances.  In  one  of  their 
temples  at  Bombay,  I faw  a fire  which  had 
burnt  unextinguifhed  for  two  centuries.  They 
never  blow  out  a light  j left  their  breath  fhould 
foil  the  purity  of  the  fire. 

The  religion  of  the  Perfees  enjoins  purifica- 
tions as  ftriclly  as  that  of  the  Hindoos.  The  dif- 
ciples  of  Zerduft  are  not,  however,  obliged  to 
abftain  from  animal  food.  They  have  accuftom- 
ed  themfelves  to  refrain  from  the  flefh  of  the 
ox,  becaufe  their  anceftors  promifed  the  Indian 
prince  who  received  them  into  his  dominions 
never  to  kill  horned  cattle.  This  promife  they 
continue  to  obferve  under  the  dominion  of 
Chriftians  and  Mahometans.  The  horfe  is  by 
them  confidered  as  the  moft  impure  of  all  ani- 
mals, and  regarded  with  extreme  averfion. 

Their  feftivals,  denominated  Ghumhars^  which 
return  frequently,  and  laft  upon  each  occafion 
five  days,  are  all  commemorations  of  fome  part 
of  the  work  of  Creation.  They  celebrate  them 
not  with  fplendour,  or  with  any  particular  cere- 
monies j but  only  drefs  better  during  thofe  five 
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days,  perform  fome  acts  of  devotion  in  their 
houfes,  and  vifit  their  friends. 

Not  having  had  opportunity  to  make  any 
continued  train  of  obfervations  on  the  manners 
and  religion  of  the  Perfees,  I muft  refer  the 
reader  to  the  memoirs  fubjoined  by  Mr  Anquetil 
du  Perron  to  his  tranflation  of  the  Zendaveßa^ 
or  facred  book  of  Zoroafler,  It  is  well  known 
that  this  learned  Frenchman  went  to  India  of 
purpofe  to  fludy  the  language  and  religion  of 
the  Perfees. 

The  diverfity  of  opinions  and  manners  among 
the  inhabitants  of  India  is  inconvenient  for 
Europeans,  who  cannot  have  countrymen  of  their 
own  for  fervants  j which  is  the  cafe  with  al- 
moft  all  foreign  merchants.  An  European,  who 
has  none  but  natives  of  the  country  in  his  fer- 
vice,  if  he  fhould  wilh  to  eat  a hare  and  bacon, 
would  find  it  no  eafy  matter  to  procure  thefe 
difhes.  The  Hindoo  would  not  bring  them  to 
him,  for  he  dares  not  touch  a dead  body;  nor  the 
Perfee,  becaufe  the  hare  is  an  unclean  animal  5 
nor  yet  the  MulTulman,  for  he  dares  not  touch 
fuch  difhes. 
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NOTE  A.  p.  5. 

I KNOW  not  if  we  fhould  find  a complete  detail 
of  the  hiilory  of  Arabia  of  fuch  importance  as 
may  at  firft  be  imagined.  Their  local  circum- 
flances  feem  to  have  given  a degree  of  perma- 
nency to  the  charader  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  hiftory 
of  one  or  two  centuries  may  be  fairly  efteem- 
ed  equal  to  the  hiftory  of  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  their  national  exiftence.  Yet,  as  it 
feeras  probable  that  many  of  the  circumjacent 
countries  have  received  their  firft  fupplies  of 
population  from  Arabia ; it  were,  on  this  ac- 
count, indeed,  a defireable  objeft  to  trace  the 
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progrefs  of  their  colonies,  and  the  circumftances 
which  excited  among  them  the  fpirit  of  coloni- 
zation. The  Sabaeans  were  probably  a power- 
ful nation  in  Arabia ; and  hiflory  relates,  that 
Melek-Yafrik,  one  of  their  Monarchs,  conduct- 
ed the  colony  which  firft  occupied  the  north- 
weftern  divifion  of  Alrica. 

NOTE  B.  p.  7. 

Some  valuable  information  concerning  the 
Arabians  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  Africa  may  be 
feen  in  Bruce’s  travels  ; a book  which  I am 
happy  to  agree  with  the  moft  refpeCiable  Re- 
viewers, in  confidering  as  one  of  the  moft  valu- 
able prefents  that  any  traveller  has  for  a long 
while  made  to  the  Britilh  Bublic. 

NOTE  c.  p.  8. 

To  Ludolff,  Lobo,  and  efpecially  to  Bruce,  I 
muft  refer  the  reader  for  the  hiftory  of  Abyf- 
'finia. 


NOTE  D.  p.  10. 

Bailli,  late  Mayor  of  Paris,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  Aftronomy. 
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NOTE  E.  p.  II. 

Perhaps  the  reader  of  Colonel  Vallancey’s 
writings  may  be  perfuaded  that  thefe  infcrip- 
tions  found  at  Perfepolis,  and  in  the  interior 
parts  of  Arabia,  are  in  the  Ogham  character  of 
the  old  Irifh. 


NOTE  F.  p.  12. 

These  remarks  are  ingenious.  But,  from  the 
tenor  of  Sacred  Hiftory,  it  fhould  feem  that  the 
origin  of  the  Jews  is  not  lefs  ancient  than  that 
of  the  Arabians.  They  are  both  from  the  fame 
Äock,  and  are  collateral  branches. 

NOTE  G.  p.  13. 

Every  reader  will  here  think  of  the  Hiftorir 
cal  Difquifition  concerning  India,  with  which 
the  firft  Hiftorian  of  the  prefent  age  has  lately 
favoured  the  world,  in  addition  to  his  other 
works.  The  different  channels  through  which 
the  trade  between  Europe  and  Afia  was  fuccef- 
fively  carried  on,  are  there  ably  traced  ; and 
the  effects  pointed  out  which  its  fluftuations 
produced  upon  the  intermediate  countries. 
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NOTE  H.  p.  13. 

There  is  very  little  probability,  indeed,  that 
any  confiderable  number  of  the  Arabians  were 
ever  converted  to  Chriftianity.  They  have  al- 
ways been  chiefly  idolaters,  or  Mahometans. 

NOTE  I.  p.  14. 

Perhaps  the  Caliphs  might  have  been  more 
fuccefsful  in  fubjugating  their  fellow-country- 
men, if  Syria,  India,  Egypt,  and  Spain  had  not 
prefented  more  inviting  fcenes  of  conquefl;  and 
of  empire. 


NOTE  J.  p.  20. 

The  Mahometan  religion  was  introduced  a- 
mong  the  Moors  nearly  about  the  middle  of  the 
feventh  century.  The  Moors,  defcendents  of 
thofe  Sabseans,  who  had  anciently  fettled  in  that 
part  of  Africa,  were  fubdued  and  incorporated 
with  the  victorious  Moflems.  Ever  fince  that 
period,  paftoral  tribes  of  wandering  Arabs  have 
occupied  Mount  Atlas,  and  a confiderable  extent 
of  the  north-well  divifion  of  Africa, 
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NOTE  K.  p.  39. 

For  an  account  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  I mufl:  refer  the 
reader  to  Recueil  des  Rits  Ceremonies  du  Peleri- 
nage  de  la  Mecque  ; par  M.  Galland. — A Am- 
fierdam^  I754‘  — ^ mofl:  curious  little  work, 
which  Galland  has  tranflated  from  the  Arabic, 
and  which  I once  intended  to  tranllate  from  the 
French,  and  infert  here. 


NOTE  L.  p.  89. 

See  the  Elder  Pliny’s  account  of  Arabia  in 

Book  VI.  of  his  Natural  Hiftory. 

% 

NOTE  M.  p.  92. 

It  is  folly  to  fuppofe  that  any  literary  art  can 
make  progrefs  among  the  Mahometans,  while 
defpotifm,  indolence,  and  fuperftition,  the  great 
enemies  of  literary  improvement,  continue  to 
maintain  their  ground  among  them. 


NOTE  M.  p.  107. 

One  cannot  read  fuch  an  account  as  this^ 
without  refledling  with  pleafure,  that  the  fupe- 
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rior  aöivity  and  fcience  of  the  Europeans  have 
enabled  them  to  engrofs  the  commerce  of  the 
univerfe. 


NOTE  N.  p.  1 1 6. 

Maskat  enjoys  advantages  of  fituation, 
which,  under  an  enlightened  government,  might 
render  its  native  inhabitants  among  the  moll  en- 
terprifmg  and  the  richeft  merchants  in  the  world. 


NOTE  o.  p.  140. 

Hanway,  and  the  travellers  in  Perfia,  may 
be  confulted  for  the  hiftory  of  Nadir-Shah. 

NOTE  p.  p.  203. 

It  fhould  feem,  from  what  is  here  related,  that 
the  Arabians,  notwithftanding  the  fimplicity  of 
their  modes  of  life,  are  little  lefs  fantaftic  in  their 
point  of  honour  than  our  duellifls  of  Europe. 


NOTE  Q.  p.  205. 

The  comparifon  is  indeed  fair  and  natural ; 
and,  after  all  the  contefts  which  have  been  agi- 
tated concerning  the  primary  modes  cf  govern- 
ment, 
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ment,  the  patriarchal  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
next  after  the  paternal.  By  the  paternal  I mean 
the  government  of  a Father  over  his  Children  ; 
by  the  patriarchal,  that  of  a Head  over  a Family 
of  relations. 


NOTE  R.  p.  230. 

The  ufe  of  this  Bufa  or  Bouza,  is  one  proof, 
among  innumerable  others,  that  mankind  have 
been,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  ftates  of  fociety, 
paflionately  fond  of  fermented  liquors.  To 
what  naftinefs  has  not  this  tafte  occafionally 
prompted  them  ? — Witnefs  their  ufe  of  Kava 
and  Koumifs. 
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